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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  LIFE. 


Like  an  ^olian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes. 

Such  seemed  the  whisper  at  my  side. 

"  What  is't  thou  know'st,  sweet  voice?"  I  cried. 

'■  A  hidden  hope !"  the  voice  replied. 

To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 

That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above 

And  veileth  love — itself  is  love.  I 

Tennyson. 
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The  sbw  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good, 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  brings  us  all  things  ill, 
And  all  things  good  from  enl. 

Tennyson. 

And  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rich  and  rare. 
Whose  pleasures  may  with  virtue's  pains  compare 
This  fruit  of  patience — this  the  dear  delight 
That  'tis  a  trial  in  her  Judge's  sight. 
Her  part  still  striving  duty  to  sustaui, 
Not  spurning  pleasure,  not  defying  pain, 
Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  is  won. 
And  never  fainting  till  her  work  be  done. 

Crabbe. 


A  MAN  without  decision  can  never  be  said  to  belong  to  himself,  since  if  he  dared 
to  assert  that  he  did,  the  puny  force  of  some  cause  about  as  powerful,  you  would  have 
supposed,  as  a  spider,  may  make  a  captive  of  the  hapless  boaster  the  very  next  mo- 
ment, and  triumphantly  exhibit  the  futility  of  the  determination  by  which  he  was  to 
have  proved  the  independence  of  his  understanding  and  his  will.  He  belongs  to  what- 
ever can  seize  him,  and  innumerable  things  do  actually  verify  their  claim  on  him  and 
arrest  him  as  he  tries  to  go  along — as  twigs  and  chips  floating  near  the  edge  of  a  riv- 
er are  intercepted  by  every  weed,  and  whirled  in  every  little  eddy. — Foster's  Essay 
ON  Decision  op  Character. 

In  the  progress  of  their  discourse  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  added,  "  that  course  of 
theirs  (i.  e.,  the  Covenanters)  ended  not  but  in  the  king's  death,  and  overturning  the 
whole  of  the  government."  When  one  of  the  ministers  answered,  "  that  was  a  secta. 
rian  party  that  rose  up  and  carried  things  beyond  the  first  and  true  intent  of  them," 
he  only  said  in  reply,  "  error  is  infinite." — Montrose  and  the  Covenanters. 


SUSAN  GKEVILLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

For  not  the  blameless  life,  nor  artless  youth, 

Nor  beauty's  bloom,  nor  innocence,  nor  truth, 

Can  move  that  Mind  mysterious  whose  dread  power 

Doth  chastening  rule  our  transitory  hour. 

And  low  doth  lay  the  proud  man's  haughtiest  boast, 

And  oft  the  brightest  virtue  tries  the  most. 

Anon. 

The  belief  in  luck  and  ill  luck,  that  there  are 
lucky  and  unlucky  persons,  is  a  belief  from  which 
the  mind  naturally  revolts ;  and  rightly  revolts ; 
for  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  and  if  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  affairs  also  of  individuals,  are  not 
guided  by  chance,  as  even  the  heathen  has 
taught  us. 

And  yet  this  doctrine  of  luck  and  ill  luck  is 
incorrect  only  in  the  words  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed ;  for  painful  as  it  may  be  to  own  it,  pain- 
fid  and  puzzling  as  may  be  the  reflections  into 
which  it  leads  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  some  people  are  what 
is  commonly  called  lucky — lucky  in  all  the  en- 
terprises which  they  undertake — lucky  also  in 
the  course  of  events  which  affect  them,  but  over 
which  they  have  no  control — and  that  others  are 
in  the  same  way  unlucky  :  in  other  words,  that 
some  men  walk  in  sunshine  all  their  life  long, 
while  others  appear  to  be  "  bom"  above,  far 
above,  the  common  lot  of  mortals,  "  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  real  difiicnlty  in  the 
question.  The  discipline  of  life  is  not .  the  same 
for  all.  For  the  most  part  "  mingled  shades  of 
joy  and  wo"  appear  to  be  man's  appointed  lot 
— the  lot  most  fitted  to  draw  out  and  exercise 
the  virtues,  and  overcome  the  evils  of  his  nature ; 
and  where  it  is  otherwise  ordained,  where  a  per- 
petual cloud  appears  to  rest  on  the  head  of  any 
human  being,  we  must  believe  that  although  the 
reasons  for  such  a  destiny  are  to  us  dark  and  in- 
comprehensible, yet  that  it  is  guided  by  the  same 
wisdom,  and  with  the  same  fitness  for  the  trial 
of  individual  character,  as  that  which  shapes  the 
course  of  the  rest  of  the  world  around  us. 

I  believe  it  has  been  often  remarked  that  some 
of  the  best  and  holiest,  the  jewels  of  our  race, 
have  been  most  singled  out  for  trial.  I  do  not 
mean  so  much  those  who  have  been  made  holy 
by  trial,  as  those  who  appear  at  intervals,  "  like 
autumn  violets  sweet  and  rare,"  from  their  child- 
hood upwards,  living  amongst  us  rather  as  visit- 
ants from  another  world  than  inhabitants  of  this. 
I  believe  such  are  often  destined  to  peculiar 
troubles ;  and  it  need  not  surprise  or  puzzle  us 
that  it  is  so,  if  we  could  but  remember  that  sor- 
'row,  though  its  general  character  may  be  chas- 


tening, yet  need  not  necessarily  be  so ;  it  may 
sometimes  be  rather  a  gift,  a  precious  opportu- 
nity granted  to  show  forth  to  men,  and  to  offer  to 
God  those  hidden  virtues,  which  "  like  the  plant 
that  throws  its  fragrance  from  the  wounded 
part,"  require  the  wounds  and  sufferings  of  this 
life  for  the  due  exhibition  of  their  beauty  and 
power. 

I  was  led  into  some  such  reflections  as  these, 
as  I  stood  after  a  long  absence  on  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  beautiful  and  romantic  country 
surrounding  the  woods  and  grounds  belonging  to 
Keevor  Hall,  and  meditated  on  the  fate  of  one 
with  whom  for  many  years  I  was  thrown  into 
perpetual  contact — I  mean  Susan  Greville,  the 
heroine  of  my  story. 

The  circumstances  which  led  me  into  that  con- 
tact are  immaterial  for  the  reader  to  know ;  it 
suffices  that  the  tale  I  tell  is  told  not  from  hear- 
say, but  from  actual  observation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  every 
word  which  I  have  recorded.  There  were  many 
occasions  on  which  I  was  not  and  could  not  be 
present,  and  I  have  rather  endeavored  to  convey 
a  truthful  and  life-like  representation  of  charac- 
ters which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  at 
the  time,  and  which  I  had  unusual  opportunities 
of  studying,  than  to  confine  myself  to  the  record 
of  deeds  which  I  saw  done,  and  words  which  I 
heard  spoken.  For  the  truth  of  my  representa- 
tion, however  small  in  other  ways  the  merits  and 
interest  of  my  tale  may  be,  I  fearlessly  appeal  to 
all  who  visited  at  Keevor  Hall  during  the  time 
of  which  I  speak. 

I  feel  that  my  story  needs  a  preface  and  an 
apology — the  events  are  too  few — the  characters 
want  diversity — the  interest  is  confined  to  one 
chain  of  circumstances,  and  one  quiet  spot.  But 
the  tale,  as  I  before  said,  is  told  fi-om  observa- 
tion :  those  incidents  which  passed  around  me  I 
have  related,  and  (with  but  few  exceptions)  those 
alone ;  and  if  the  characters  which  I  have  endea- 
vored to  depict  fail  to  interest  others  as  once 
they  interested  me,  I  fear  that  an  apology  will 
have  little  effect  in  producing  the  result  which  I 
desire ;  and  so  (though  deeply  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  an  apology)  I  proceed  without  more 
words  to  my  tale. 

Old  Mr.  Greville,  of  Keevor  Hall,  was  remark- 
able for  two  things — family  pride  and  iU-temper. 
For  the  pride  there  might  be  some  excuse,  for 
the  family  of  Greville  had  lived  in  the  large, 
straggling,  irregular,  but  picturesque  house  of 
Keevor,  for  more  years,  as  the  old  housekeeper 
said,  "  than  mortal  man  could  count;"  and  of  this 
family  many  a  one  had  borne  a  distinguished 
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part  in  the  political  history  of  their  generation. 
If  posterity  has  forgotten  their  names,  it  was  but 
the  more  reason  that  their  descendant  should 
cherish  their  memory;  but  there  was  one  whom 
posterity  has  not  forgotten,  and  the  favorite 
pride,  the  treasured  remembrance  of  the  old  man's 
heart,  was  that  he  could  count  among  his  ances- 
tors Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  the  cotempo- 
rary  and  friend  of  Philip  Sydney. 

For  the  pride,  then,  some  excuse  was  allowed, 
but  what  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  violence 
of  his  temper?  Nothing  was  said,  for  notliing 
was  needed.  Of  excuses  for  any  of  his  failings 
Mr.  Greville  never  dreamed.  If  he  thought 
about  his  temper  at  all  as  a  matter  of  reflection, 
which  was  doubtful,  it  was  rather  to  count  it  as  a 
proper  attribute — an  additional  perfection  in  the 
character  of  the  far-descended  and  respected 
Lord  of  Keevor. 

Two  stars  cannot  shine  in  one  sphere,  and  two 
reigning  propensities  are  very  apt  to  interfere 
with  the  gratification  of  each  other — it  was  so  in 
this  case.  Mr.  Greville's  pride  was  conquered 
by  his  ill-temper.  Although  the  support  of  his 
family  in  its  ancient  honor  and  esteem  was  the 
all-engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts,  it  was  he 
himself  who  struck  the  fatal  blow  which  dhnin- 
,  ished  its  present  honor,  and  opposed  a  barrier  to 
its  increasing  grandeur.  He  had  two  sons — the 
eldest  a  calm-tempered,  indolent,  contented, 
peaceable  man  ;  the  second  inheriting  something 
of  his  father's  temper.  It  might  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  was  with  the  latter  that  occa- 
sions of  difference  arose ;  that  with  the  calm, 
peaceable  man  it  could  not  fail  but  that  aU 
things  should  go  on  in  calm  and  peace.  But  we 
should  suppose  wrongly.  Tliere  are  few  things 
more  irritating  to  the  irritable  than  perfect  calm. 
A  soft  answer,  indeed,  turneth  away  wrath ;  but 
it  must  be  the  soft  answer  of  restraining  princi- 
ple, not  of  indifferent  equanimity.  The  calmness 
of  his  eldest  son  in  all  disputes,  and  under  all  ex- 
citements, acted  like  a  perpetual  fire  upon  the 
temper  of  the  father;  and  under  the  constant 
flame  of  irritation,  the  gentler  glow  of  paternal 
feelings  died  away. 

With  Ralph  Greville,  the  second  son,  there 
were  occasional  disputes ;  but  as  the  two  irrita- 
ble tempers  boiled  over  together,  they  also  tran- 
quillized together,  and  the  mutual  storm  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  mutual  calm.  Ralph  likewise  had, 
by  absence,  a  strong  hold  on  his  father's  affec- 
tions. Though  too  well  provided  for  to  need  a 
profession,  he  was  of  a  roving  disposition ;  and 
while  his  brother  remained  immovable  at  home, 
he  was  absent  for  months,  and  even  years,  taking 
up  his  abode  now  in  one  country,  now  in  another. 
Whatever,  therefore,  were  his  original  claims  on 
his  father's  favor,  they  were  increased  tenfold  by 
imagination  and  absence,  and  all  the  love  with- 
drawn from  the  elder  son  was  lavished  upon 
him.  • 

Such  being  his  feelings,  Mr.  Greville's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  disinherit  his  natural  heir.  His 
estates  were  at  his  own  disposal.  He  himself 
was  the  last  of  an  entail,  and  a  love  of  power 
had  prevented  him  from  making  any  fresh  settle- 
ment of  his  property.  But  this  desire  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  other  feelings.  Two  things  in 
particular  weighed  in  the  opposite  balance,  and 
declared  against  such  an  extreme  proceeding. 
In  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  had  called  his  eldest 


son  Fulke,  and  to  deprive  Fulke  Greville  of 
Keevor,  was  more  than  he  could  calmly  contem- 
plate. A  second  and  stronger  reason  against 
such  a  measure  was  to  be  found  in  the  affection 
which  he  bore  towards  the  eldest  of  liis  son's 
children,  little  Susan  Greville — he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  drive  her  from  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born. 

Under  these  conflicting  emotions  he  decided 
upon  a  half  measiu'e.  Out  of  an  income  of  14.000/. 
a  year,  the  estate  of  Keevor,  amounting  in  value 
to  sometliing  under  one-third  of  that  sum  annu- 
ally, was  left  to  Mr.  Fulke  Greville  ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  property,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  same 
county,  although  at  a  considerable  distance,  was 
settled  on  the  youngest  son,  Ralph. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Greville  in  some  degree 
blinded  Ms  eyes  to  the  injurious  effect  which  such 
a  disposition  of  his  property  must  have  upon  the 
honor  and  influence  of  his  house,  and  yet,  even 
while  listening  to  the  voice  of  passion,  he  did  not 
entirely  forget  his  former  hopes  and  dreams. 

With  a  far-seeing  glance  he  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  reuniting  the  divided  property  at 
some  futm-e  time  ;  for,  in  a  formal  letter  of  direc- 
tions, found  with  and  referring  to  his  wUl,  he  gave 
orders  to  both  his  sons  to  pursue  a  specified  line 
of  conduct,  in  case  a  certain  contingency  should 
occur.  Wliat  these  directions  were,  I  will  not 
now  pause  to  explain,  as,  at  the  time  of  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  family  at  Keevor,  the  con- 
tingency contemplated  had  not  occurred. 

Having  an-anged  his  affairs  to  his  full  satisfac- 
tion, and  having,  as  he  thought,  tempered  justice 
with  mercy  in  a  manner  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  liistory,  old  Mr.  Greville  died  after  a  very  short 
iUness.  Tliere  was  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  altered 
the  airangements  on  winch  he  had  bestowed  so 
much  care  and  thought.  When,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  before  his  death,  httle  Susan  Greville 
was  lifted  up  upon  Ms  bed  to  wish  him  good- 
mght ;  and  in  her  simple,  touching,  childish  voice, 
said,  "  God  bless  you,  grand-papa !"  tears  came 
into  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  he  remained  for  some 
hours  in  profound  thought.  When  he  roused  him- 
self from  Ms  apparent  stupor,  it  was  to  desire  that 
Ms  lawyer  might  instantly  be  sent  for.  Before 
he  could  arrive,  however,  Mr.  Greville  was  dead. 

It  was  five  years  after  tMs  time  that  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Fulke  Greville.  He 
had  never  moved  from  Keevor,  and  was  living 
there  with  Ms  wife  and  two  childi'en  in  perfect 
comfort  and  happiness,  although  on  a  scale  of  con- 
siderable economy.  He  was  still  the  same  quiet, 
indolent  man  ;  wrapt  in  Ms  wife,  Ms  cMldrcn,  and 
his  garden,  contented  with  the  present,  closing  his 
eyes  to  all  troubles  or  trials  in  the  futm-e,  and 
leaving  to  Mrs.  Gre\?lle  the  entire  management 
of  Ms  house,  and  of  the  property  which  had  de- 
volved upon  Mm. 

His  brother  had  in  the  same  manner  pursued 
Ms  old  tastes,  and  had  settled  himself  abroad.  He 
had  mariied  earlier  than  Mr.  Fulke  Greville,  and 
had  also  been  early  left  a  widower  with  one  Uttle 
boy.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  at  Keevor,  the 
intelligence  of  his  second  maniage  had  just  been 
received. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  as  short  a  compass  aa 
possible,  to  explain  the  circumstances,  domestic 
and  pecimiary,  of  the  GreviUe  family,  wMch  was 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  my  tale. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Her  eye  was  patient,  and  she  spoke  in  tones 
So  sweet  and  of  such  pensive  gentleness, 
That  the  heart  heard  them. 

Madoc. 

I  MUST  introduce  you  to  the  two  little  sickly 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greville. 

By  the  side  of  a  trellised  casement-windo-w, 
which  opened  to  the  ground  and  led  into  the  gar- 
den— the  walls  on  one  side  thick  with  ivy,  on  the 
other  fresh  and  scented  with  jessamine — a  Uttle 
boy  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  His  Umbs  were  half- 
covered  with  a  shawl,  and  his  position  prevented 
you  from  seeing,  Avhat  at  other  times  was  but  too 
apparent,  that  he  was  a  cripple.  A  Uttle  gui 
sate  on  a  low  stool  by  his  side.  A  book  of  stories 
was  in  her  hand,  with  wliich  she  was  endeavoiing 
to  amuse  the  boy,  and  her  work  lay  on  a  chair 
which  was  drawn  close  to  her  seat. 

There  was  little  beauty  in  either  of  the  chQ- 
drea  Their  skins  were  pale  and  sallow;  and 
their  brown  hair  was  cut  -close  round  their  tem- 
ples. Their  eyes  were  very  dark,  but  without 
any  pecuhar  beauty  of  size  or  brilhancy,  and  be- 
neath the  under-lid  of  each  there  was  that  deep, 
black  mark,  which  speaks  so  painfully  of  weak- 
ness and  ill-health. 

And  yet  there  was  something  in  the  appear- 
ance of  both  the  cliildren  which  could  not  fail  to 
uttract  the  attention  of  aU,  except  the  very  deter- 
mined admirers  of  beauty.  There  was  in  then' 
countenances  a  very  remarkable  expression  of 
eai-nestness  and  intensity,  which — although  speak- 
ing of  acquaintance  -with  thought  and  suffering, 
and  therefore  painful  to  see  at  so  early  an  age — 
Excited  feelings  of  anxious  and  lively  interest.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was — ^but  it  was  more  on 
the  face  of  the  gui  than  of  the  boy  (in  him  there 
was  something  of  restlessness) — a  look  of  tran- 
quiUity  and  serenity  which  I  had  never  seen  on 
any  countenance  before.  She  might  look  sorrow- 
ful, she  might  be  suffering  pain  of  body  or  of 
mind,  but  it  was  still  the  same — ^tliis  exjDression 
never  changed.  It  was  as  if  an  angel  of  peace 
continually  hovered  over  her,  and  covered  her 
with  his  wings,  or,  as  Coleridge  has  beautifully 
expressed  it — "  It  (peace)  lay  on  her  countenance 
like  a  steady,  unshadowed  moonlight." 

"  Don't  read  any  more,  Susan,"  said  the  little 
boy,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  can't  Usten  any  longer." 

Susan  put  down  her  book,  and  turned  her  eyes 
sorrowfully  and  inqmringiy  upon  her  brother". 

"  Oh,  Susan !  I  do  feel  so  very,  very  ill,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigli,  "  I  think  I  get  worse  every 
day." 

"  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you,  Charley  ?"  asked 
the  Uttle  girl,  with  her  earnest,  pitying  look : 
"  are  you  in  very  great  pain  ?" 

"  No,  not  pain — at  least,  not  great  pain.  Some- 
times I  wish  it  was  pain  ;  I  think  I  coidd  bear  it 
better.  I  am  so  tii'ed — my  bones  aclie  so — I 
seem  to  ache  all  over ;"  and  he  moaned,  and 
turned  restlessly  on  his  couch. 

"  You  have  been  lying  here  so  long :  let  me 
Uft  you  up  a  Uttle  while.  There,  now,  is  that 
better  ?"  and,  with  the  handiness  and  gentleness 
of  an  experienced  nurse,  she  pulled  up  and  ar- 
ranged the  cusliions  tliat  were  supporting  Iiim. 

"  Yes,  that  is  better.  Sit  down  again,  Susan. 
Yes,  I  feel  quite  comfortable  now.  But,  Susan," 
he  continued,  after  a  short  silence,  during  which 
the  little  girl  had  taken  up  her  work,  "  I  don't 


think  this  can  go  on  much  longer.  Do  you  know, 
Susan,  I  think  that  I  shall  very  soon  die." 

There  was  a  quick,  soiTowful  glance  from  the 
Uttle  girl,  but  no  exclamation,  no  answer. 

"  I  don't  tliink  I  mind,  Susan.  Dying !  I 
wonder  what  dying  is !  I  wonder  what  it  is 
Uke  !  I  wonder  if  it  is  very  painful !  "What  do 
you  think,  Susan  ?  do  you  think  it  is  very  painful 
to  die  ?" 

"  Mamma  says  we  shouldn't  think  about  death  in 
that  way,  Charley,"  said  the  Uttle  girl,  in  her 
soft,  sad  voice.  "  She  says,  when  the  angel  of 
death  comes  to  fetch  us  away  to  hapjjiness,  that 
we  should  go,  and  not  be  afraid." 

"  I  shan't  be  afraid,  Susan  ;  I  am  sure  I  shan't ;  I 
think  I  shaU  be  very  glad  to  go,  only  for  one  thing." 

Again  the  eai-nest  glance  from  the  Uttle  girl, 
but  no  question. 

"  I  don't  mind  leaving  Keevor,  Susan  ;  I  don't 
mind  never  again  seeing  the  sun,  or  the  trees,  or 
the  flowers  ;  I  don't  mind  their  putting  me  in  the 
ground  by  poor  grandpapa,  because  I  know  I 
shan't  stay  there — shall  I  Susan  ? — I  know  I 
shall  fly  away,  and  see  more  beautiful  things  than 
any  we  have  here ;  but,  Susan,  I  can't  die  and 
go  away  from  you — I  can't  be  happy,  unless  you 
are  with  me — I  don't  care  for  beautiful  things, 
unless  you  see  them  too." 

The  Uttle  girl  never  raised  her  eyes — the  tears 
were  blinding  them — ^but  she  worked  away  quickly 
and  nervously  at  her  work.  After  a  moment,  she 
said,  in  a  low,  faltering  voice,  "  Don't,  Charley — 
don't ;  mamma  says  it  is  not  right  to  speak  Uke 
that." 

"  "Why  isn't  it  right,  Susan  ?  It's  quite,  quite 
true.  I  don't  think  I  could  be  happy  even  in 
heaven,  unless  you  were  there.  ShaU  you  be 
happy  without  me,  when  I  go  away  and  leave 
you  alone  ?" 

Such  a  look  from  the  child — such  a  quivering 
smile  was  her  answer ! 

The  Uttle  boy  had  now  worked  himself  up  into 
an  excitement  of  feeUng ;  he  now  went  on  in  a 
voice  whose  tenderness  would  have  melted  a  heart 
of  stone — "  What  shall  you  do,  Susan,  when  I  am 
dead  ?  I  often  tliink,  and  think,  and  I  can't  fancy 
you  without  me.  You  never  do  anything  but 
take  care  of  me,  and  nurse  me,  and  try  and  make 
me  happy  ;  what  shall  you  do,  Susan,  when  you 
have  no  one  to  take  care  of  any  more  ?" 

The  poor  Uttle  girl  struggled  hard  to  restrain 
herself,  but  in  vain.  "  Oh !  Charley,  Charley, 
don't — please,  don't !  I  know  I  shall  be  able  to 
bear  anything  that  comes,  but  don't  talk  of  it  now 
— please,  don't — I  cannot  bear  it  now."  And  in 
a  perfect  passion  of  grief,  she  laid  her  head  down 
upon  the  couch,  while  the  boy,  almost  with  a 
look  of  pleasure,  stroked  her  dark  hair  with  his 
small,  wasted  hand. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  came  in  from  the 
garden,  at  the  opened  treUised  window.  The 
Uttle  girl  raised  her  head,  and  her  eyes — and  my 
eyes  in  the  same  instant,  fell  upon  a  deep  red 
stain  on  the  couch  where  she  had  laid  her  face.  I 
was  about  to  make  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  alarm,  but  with  instant  self-possession,  she 
held  her  finger  to  her  lips,  to  command — gentle 
as  it  was,  I  felt  it  as  a  command — to  command 
my  silence  ;  then  moving  and  arranging  the  folds 
of  the  shawl,  she  got  up  and  left  the  room,  merely 
saying,  as  she  passed  me,  and  held  out  her  Uttle 
hand — 
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"  Will  you  amuse  Charley,  while  I  go  away  for 
a  little  while  ? — I  shall  soon  be  back." 

Notwithstanding  my  anxiety  on  her  account, 
seeing  that  it  was  her  desire  to  conceal  what  had 
happened  from  her  brother,  I  obeyed  her  orders, 
and  sate  down  to  amuse  the  Uttle  boy  to  the  best 
of  my  power.  I  began  to  give  him  an  account 
of  some  curious  birds,  which  I  had  been  seeing  at 
a  shop  in  a  town  at  some  distance,  but  he  listened 
to  me  Ustlessly,  and  with  indifference,  and,  at  the 
first  convenient  pause  in  my  conversation,  he 
looked  very  earnestly  at  me,  and  remarked,  "  I 
have  been  making  Susan  cry." 

"  And  why  so,  Charley  ?"  I  asked.  "  Do  you 
like  to  see  her  tears — I  don't  hke  it  at  aU." 

"  Sometimes,"  he  repHed ;  and  he  still  looked 
at  me  with  a  look  in  which  there  was  a  kind  of 
arch  melancholy. 

"  Why  do  you  like  it,  my  boy  ? — ^if  you  love 
your  sister,  shouldn't  you  like  better  to  make  her 
smile  ?" 

"  Angels  don't  cry ;  do  they  ?"  he  asked — as 
if  there  was  some  deep  meaning  in  his  question, 

"  No,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head  ;  "  at  least,  we 

have  no  reason  to  think  they  do ;  if  they  do " 

My  mind  was  wandering  from  my  young  com- 
panion, as  it  is  but  too  apt  to  do,  into  regions  of 
speculation,  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  angel's  tears ; 
but  he  recalled  me  to  himself 

"  Then,  that  is  why  I  like  to  make  Susan  cry," 
he  said,  witli  a  shght  smile.  "  Do  you  know  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  that  she  is  an  angel,  and  will  fly 
away  from  tliis  world  before  me, — but  when  I 
see  her  cry,  then  I  know " 

"Then  you  know,"  I  said,  taking  the  words 
from  his  mouth,  and  finishing  them  according  to 
my  own  fancy — "  then  you  know  that  she  is  no 
unson'owing  angel,  but  a  poor  young  creatm-e  sent 
down  to  be  tried  and  tempted  upon  earth."  For, 
often  and  often,  when  I  had  looked  at  that  young, 
calm,  earnest  face,  I  had  said  to  myself  that  no 
ordinary  portion  of  trial  must  be  destined  for  her. 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
nurse,  Bessie,  as  the  children  called  her,  who  came 
into  the  room  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  with 
the  Httle  boy's  hat  in  her  hand. 

"  Come,  Master  Charley,"  she  said,  "  the  pony 
is  at  the  door,  and  you  must  not  keep  it  waiting, 
for  fear  of  the  rain ;  come  along,  my  dear,  I've 
brought  you  your  hat,  you  see."  She  raised  him 
on  the  couch,  and  held  out  to  him  the  crutches 
necessary  to  support  his  weak  deformed  limbs. 

"  Won't  Susan  come  ? — Bessie,"  he  said, "  I  want 
Susaa" 

"  Miss  Greville  is  going  to  stay  with  her  mam- 
ma.   Come,  my  dear,  or  we  shall  have  a  shower." 

"  But  I  hate  to  go  without  Susan,"  he  cried, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  His  feelings  had  been  ex- 
cited, and  had  made  him  nervous  and  fretful, 
which  was  not  usual  to  him. 

"  I  know  you  do,  my  dear,"  said  the  kind  nurse ; 
"  but,  Mr.  Charley,  even  you  must  do  what  you 
don't  like,  sometimes.  Miss  Greville  don't  hke  to 
stay,  but  she  stays  because  her  mamma  wishes 
her  to  stay.  Come  along,  my  dear,  and  be  as 
good  as  Miss  Greville  is." 

I  don't  think  the  Mttle  boy  was  quite  satisfied, 
but  he  slowly  crept  to  the  door,  and  was  placed 
on  his  pony ;  a  boy  stood  ready  to  lead  him. 

Anxious  as  I  was  about  Susan,  more  especially 
when  I  remarked  a  grave,  sad  look  on  the  niu-se's 
face,  I  could  not  make  any  inquiries  until  we  were 


alone.  When  the  pony  had  started,  I  held  Bessie 
back,  and  asked  if  she  was  alarmed  about  Miss 
Greville. 

"  Not  now,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  grave  shake  of 
the  head ;  "  I  think  it  wiU  not  be  much  just  now ; 
but  into  the  future,  sir,  with  these  two  poor  chil- 
dren, I  am  almost  afraid  to  look.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  it  has  happened ;  when  her  grand- 
papa died  five  years  ago.  Miss  Greville  cried  very 
much,  and  she  broke  a  vessel  in  the  throat,  they 

said We  must  hope,  sii-,  we  must  hope, 

and  if  they  are  taken  away  before  their  time, 
why,  sir,  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  young  to 

die but  I  must  amuse  Master  Charley ;" 

and  she  left  me. 

Doubtless,  it  is  happy  for  the  young  to  die — 
untainted  to  -pass  to  their  reward — and  happy, 
too,  is  it  for  those  who,  tluough  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  this  world,  are  permitted  to  win 
for  themselves  a  brighter  crown  than  the  crown 
of  childish  innocence.  To  the  first  of  these  desti- 
nies the  poor  sicldy  boy  upon  whom  my  eyes 

were  resting  was  c^ed — ^to  the  second 

but  no,  I  wiU  not  forestall  my  tale. 

Something  more  than  a  year  after  the  date  of 
this  conversation,  Uttle  Charley  declined  and  died ; 
and  at  eleven  years  old  Susan  Greville  became  the 
heiress  of  the  old  picturesque  family  place  of 
Keevor  HalL 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Dost  thou  like  the  picture  ?" 

Lady  of  Lyons. 

"  It  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  in  the  too  prob- 
able event  of  the  death  of  my  grandson,  Fulke 
Charles  Greville,  a  marriage  should  be  contracted 
between  my  grand-daughter  Susan,  and  her 
cousin,  Julian  Greville.  And  it  is  my  wish  and 
desire  that  the  engagement  for  this  marriage 
should  be  entered  upon  when  my  grand-daughter, 
Susan  Greville,  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen." 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  di- 
rections, annexed  by  old  Mr.  GreviUe  to  his  wHL 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  death  of  his  grand- 
son was,  as  he  said,  too  probable ;  but  soon  after 
that  event,  the  child  appeared  to  rally ;  and  al- 
though a  long  life  was  scarcely  to  be  desired  for 
him,  yet  it  was  not  strange  that  his  parents  should 
shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  his  early  loss,  and 
that  the  plans  of  the  worldly  old  man  should  es- 
cape from  their  memory. 

Their  attention  was  recalled  to  them  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ralph  Greville,  wiitten  from  Florence, 
a  few  months  after  Charley's  death.  In  this  le1> 
ter  he  informed  them  of  his  own  willingness  to 
agi-ee  to  his  father's  directions,  provided  always, 
that  on  coming  of  age,  his  son  should  not  be 
averse  to  it.  "  Of  this,  however,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
no  expectatioa  Julian  is  now  fifteen,  and  is  a 
promising,  weU-disposed  boy,  a  miUion  times  cle- 
verer than  his  father.  Indeed,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  character,  he  takes  more  after  my  poor 
Bianca  than  from  me.  I  have  already  spoken  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  this  marriage,  in  strict  confi- 
dence, (I  have  not  even  mentioned  it  to  my  wife,) 
and  I  assure  you  that  his  imagination  is  very  fa- 
vorably impressed,  I  may  say  excited,  with  the 
idea  of  his  little  wife.    Let  me  know,  my  dear 
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Fulke,  what  your  feelings  are  on  this  matter.  It 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  property  of  our  ances- 
tors is  not  again  united  in  our  cMldrea" 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Greville  to  this  letter  was 
short,  which  was  usual  in  his  commiuiications,  and 
decisire,  which  was  unusual 

Keevor  Hall,  Mat  — ,  18 — . 
"  ihj  dear  Brother, — I  am  of  the  same  mind  as 
you  aifi ;  provided  always  that  Susan  has  no  ob- 
jectior.  My  wife  disapproves  of  your  consulting 
Julian  so  early;  she  will  not  have  the  subject 
menticned  to  Susan  till  she  is  seventeen.  I  have 
no  dodbt  of  my  poor  father's  plan  being  for  the 
best.  Shall  we  ever  see  you  at  Keevor  again  ? 
The  tuips  have  been  in  great  beauty  this  year. 
"  I  am,  ever  yours, 

"FULKE   GeEVILLE." 

From  this  time  little  communication  took  place 
between  the  families,  tUl  the  time  mentioned  by 
old  Mr.  Grreville  for  the  contraction  of  the  mar- 
riage, drew  near. 

Mean\<Mle  Susan  had  grown  fi'om  the  pale, 
sickly  chitl,  into  a  woman. 

She  haa  been  rather  strictly  brought  up.  Mrs. 
GreviUe  ^ms  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  deep 
feeling,  buv  in  her  manners  and  ideas  she  was 
somewhat  stiff  and  precise.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  whit  is  now  called  the  old-fashioned  style 
of  education,  that  is,  with  little  attention  to  graces 
and  accomplshments,  but  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  hoiBehold  concerns,  and  great  care  for 
the  moral  culture  of  the  mind ;  and  she  had  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  in  the  education  of  her  daugh- 
ter. 

I  am  in  nany  points  an  admirer  of  the  old 
style  of  educttion,  but  its  incompatibility  with  the 
lighter  and  Irighter  graces  of  the  new,  I  never 
could  underiand.  The  sense  of  beauty  is  also  a 
gift  and  a  tdent,  and  I  do  not  see,  where  there  is 
the  time  anc  power  for  its  cultivation,  that  we  are 
excusable  ii  neglecting  to  cultivate  it.  Above 
all,  I  think  ;hat  Mrs.  Greville  was  inexcusable  in 
neglecting  it  in  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
She  was  nrt  rearing  a  flower  to  be  picked  up  as  it 
seemed  by  chance,  but  was  preparing  a  wife  for 
one,  whomit  required  but  little  thought  to  per- 
ceive, was  receiving  an  education  in  every  way 
opposed  to  the  system  she  was  pursuing  with  her 
own  child. 

Mrs.  Grc^ille,  however,  with  all  her  strength  of 
mind  and  vgorous  judgment,  was  what  has  been 
called  "  a  bmdle  of  prejudices."  Her  vision  was 
firm  and  clear,  but  it  was  narrow.  Accomplish- 
ments were  with  her  but  another  name  for  fri- 
volity, and  with  frivolity  she  was  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  varfare.  Concentration  of  the  mind 
was  her  grat  principle,  dissipation  of  the  mind 
her  great  aversion.  Susan,  therefore,  was  brought 
up  much  lire  one  of  the  maidens  of  old.  Her 
mind  was  sttred  with  useful  practical  knowledge ; 
she  was  urged  to  read,  but  such  books  only  were 
allowed  her  is  would  lead  her  to  think ;  and  that 
she  might  hare  time  to  thiiik,  some  hoiu-s  of  every 
day  were  alldted  to  work — to  work  of  all  kinds, 
both  useful  aid  ornamentaL  Her  time  was  regu- 
larly portioned  out ;  idleness  was  never  allowed. 
Air  and  exeicise  had  been  ordered  for  the 
etrengthening  of  her  health,  and  her  mother  en- 
couraged her  to  be  much  out  of  doors ;  but  the 
,  hours  of  air  aid  exercise  were  also  used  as  edu- 


cation ;  every  walk  had  a  definite  duty  assigned 
to  it.  Every  day  she  was  taught  to  look  upon  as 
lost,  in  which  she  had  not,  by  the  bestowal  of 
charity,  or  by  the  gift  of  kind  looks  and  kind 
words,  gladdened  the  heart  of  some  of  the  poor 
around  her.  There  was  little  to  quan-el  with  in 
the  education ;  it  was  most  excellent  as  a  founda- 
tion, but  it  was  narrow.  Many  characters  it 
would  have  formed  into  a  mere  machine.  That 
Susan  escaped  being  a  machine,  I  have  always 
considered  to  be  owing  (partly,  of  course,  to  natu- 
ral disposition),  but  principally  to  the  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action,  which  her  early  and 
lonely  intercoiu'se  among  the  poor  was  calculated 
to  give  her.  Tales  were  poui-ed  into  her  youth- 
ful ears, — confidences  of  joys,  and  sorrows,  and 
sufferings, — which  excited  in  her  breast  an  unex- 
tinguishable  cvuiosity,  and  an  imdying  sympathy 
with  humanity. 

Though  there  were  occasional  indications  of  a 
taste  very  much  at  variance  with  her  mother's, 
Susan  submitted  herself  to  Mrs.  GreviUe's  plans 
and  regulations,  not  only  obediently,  but  with  a 
willing  mind.  She  loved  her  mother  passionately, 
and  this  feeUng  was  enough ;  her  own  tastes  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  joy  of  gaining  one 
quiet  smile  of  approbation  from  her  hps.  She 
was  the  same  being  all  her  hfe  long ;  "  she  hved 
not  in  herself,  but  was  a  portion  of  those  around 
her." 

I  suppose  the  earnest  care  bestowed  upon  the 
education  of  a  cliild,  is  never  ultimately  lost,  even 
where  it  has  been  mistaken ;  but  it  must  be  a 
painful  thought  to  parents  and  teachers  to  reflect 
how  often  their  prejudices  may  have  interfered 
with  the  future  happiness  of  those  over  whom 
they  have  anxiously  and  unceasingly  watched. 
Often  in  after-days  I  sighed  as  I  thought,  "  Were 
Mrs.  GreviUe  here,  she  would  repent." 

I  must  not,  however,  let  it  be  supposed  that  be- 
cause Mrs.  GreviUe  was  stiff  and  precise,  she  had 
made  Susan  so,  too.  Something  of  the  calmness 
of  her  mother's  manners  Susan  had  either  caught, 
or  had  inherently ;  but  what  in  the  mother  was 
formality,  in  the  daughter  was  grace.  In  my  re- 
marks on  Susan's  education,  I  speak  only  so  far 
as  her  happiness  was  concerned ;  for  myself,  I 
never  wished  her  to  be  other  than  she  was. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  her  to  you ;  but  the 
grace  that  hung  about  every  quiet  movement  of 
her  smaU,  shght  figure,  was  a  thing  to  be  felt,  not 
described.  She  was  not  beautiful ;  nay,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  she  was  not  even  pret- 
ty. Her  dark  eyes  were  not  large,  or  lustrous,  or 
brilliant ;  her  features  had  no  regularity  of  form ; 
her  skin  was  pale,  too  pale.  There  was  some- 
thing quakerlike  in  the  simplicity  of  her  di-ess, 
and  in  the  plain  braids  of  her  dark  haii",  but  still 
there  was  about  her  ii  softness,  a  stillness,  a  seren- 
ity— 

"  From  all  things  outward  she  had  won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  though  she  stood 
Between  the  rainbow  and  the  sun." 

In  her  smile,  in  the  light  of  her  dark  eyes,  there 
was  a  sweetness,  a  thouglitfulness,  a  compassion 
that  seemed  to  spring  from  an  unfathomable 
fountain  of  love  within,  and  yet  when  the  sorrows 
of  others,  or  her  own,  were  reflected  too  deeply 
and  sadly  on  the  mirrors  of  those  eyes,  the  seren- 
ity of  her  brow  remained  unchanged.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  her  coimtenance  lay  in  this  contrast 
— the  intensity  of  feeling  with  the  intensity  of 
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repose.    She  reminded  you  of  mooulight  resting 
upon  clouds. 

One  morning,  she  was  seated  at  her  embroidery 
frame  in  a  recess  of  the  long  old-fashioned  draw- 
ing-room, which  was  pecuharly  appropriated  to 
her  use.  Mrs.  Greville  quietly  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  beside  her.  Susan  looked  up,  and  rose 
from  her  scat,  but,  touching  her  shoulder,  her  mo- 
ther motioned  to  her  to  remain  v/here  she  was. 

After  a  few  criticisms  on  her  work,  she  sat  down 
opposite  to  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  with  some 
gravity  upon  her  face. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Susan,"  she  began,  at  last, 
"  that  you  are  seventeen  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  Susan  said,  sadly,  even  re- 
proachfully. 

"  I  know,"  continued  her  mother,  "  that  since 
the  time  wlien  on  tliis  day  you  were  visited  with 
so  great  an  affliction,  you  do  not  wish  to  be  re- 
minded of  your  birthday.  You  may  trust  me, 
Susan  ;  I  mention  it  with  no  desire  to  make  it  a 
day  of  rejoicing,  but  because  I  am  bound  by  a 
promise  to  talk  to  you  seriously  on  this  day  upon 
a  subject  of  grave  interest  to  me  and  to  yourself" 
She  paused,  and  examined  her  daughter's  coun- 
tenance, tlien  inquired,  "  Do  you  remember  your 
grandfather,  Susan  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma — oh,  yes !" 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,  to  remember  him — 
he  loved  you,  and  you  have  only  cause  to  think 
with  gratitude  of  his  memory.  I  wish  I  could 
bury  in  oblivion  the  faults  of  wliicli  he  was  guilty 
towards  others ;  but  liis  own  wishes  have  made 
this  impossible.  Hitherto  you  have  heard  nothing 
of  our  fanuly  affaus.  I  tell  you  them  now,  not 
that  you  should  blame  the  dead,  but  because  the 
truth  is  the  wisest  and  the  fittest  to  be  spoken  at 
all  times,  and  because  it  is  right  that  you  should 
consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  before 
you  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  point  on  which  a 
decision  is  necessary." 

She  then  briefly  detailed  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted  ;  her  daugh- 
ter Ustening  with  interest,  but  without  any  idea 
that  her  destiny  was  involved  in  them. 

"  Do  you  know,  Susan,  that  you  are  your  fa- 
ther's heiress  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  she  repUed,  with  the  sorrowful 
look  of  her  dark  eyes. 

"  I  have  told  you,  my  child,  that  it  was  your 
grandfather's  wish  that  the  two  properties  should 
be  again  united.  Do  you  see  how  it  can  be  ac- 
compUshed  ?" 

"  Mamma,  you  do  not  think  I  wish  to  be  an 
heiress,"  she  said,  reproachfully. 

Her  mother  smiled,  and  shook  her  head.  "  That 
will  not  do,  Susan — you  must  think  agaia" 

But  no  thought  came  to  Susan's  aid.  The  word 
maiTiage  had  never  been  addressed  to  her ;  it  was 
hardly  probable,  therefore,  that  such  an  idea  as 
that  of  the  intended  arrangement  should  present 
itself 

"  I  see  I  must  tell  you,"  her  mother  said,  quiet- 
ly. "  It  was  yom-  grandfather's  last  wish  that  the 
'  properties  should  be  miited  by  your  marriage 
with  your  cousin,  Juhan  G-revUle." 

There  was  a  httle  start,  a  httle  change  of  color, 
a  pausing  in  her  work,  but  no  exclamation. 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand,  Susan,  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  your  own  will.  Your  father 
wishes  to  fulfil  his  father's  directions. ;  I,  too,  shall 
rejoice  if  they  can  be  accomplislied  consistently 


with  your  happiness ;  but  there  will  be  no  force 
on  your  inclinations.  What  have  you  now  to 
say  ?" 

Susan  remained  for  some  minutes  in  deep 
thought.  She  raised  her  eyes  at  last,  and  then 
said  in  a  voice  which,  soft  as  it  was,  was  firm  and 
decided,  "  Mamma,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  lore  my 
cousin ;  if  I  find  it  unpossible,  you  and  papi  must 
trust  me  that  my  will  has  not  been  wanting." 

"  And  do  you  feel  as  if  it  would  be  possible  f" 
inquired  her  mother,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  I  think  it  may,"  she  repUed,  without  raising 
her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Greville  shghtly  smiled. 

Susan  seemed  to  feel  the  smile  and  aU  that  it 
implied,  for,  with  a  heightened  color,  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  taking  from  her  writing-desk  a 
letter,  gave  it  to  her  mother,  as  if  in  expanation 
of  her  feelings.  It  was  a  letter  wiitten  ii  a  large 
boyish  hand,  and  by  its  appearance  had  under- 
gone considerable  wear  and  tear. 

Mrs.  Greville  glanced  at  it ;  it  was  thus : — 

Florence,  Aupist  15. 
My  Bear  Cousin: — Papa  told  me  the  other 
day  that  your  brother  was  very  iU.  1  am  very 
sorry  for  it ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  yju,  because 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  bad  to  see  x  person  in 
pain.  I  went  into  a  shop  yesterday,  and  I  saw 
some  picture-books,  and  I  asked  pipa  if  your 
brother  would  hke  them ;  and  he  sail  he  would, 
and  he  said  I  might  write  to  you,  md  teU  you 
that  they  should  go  to  England  the  very  next  per- 
son that  goes.  I  hope  they  will  ge;  safe,  and  I 
hope  you  and  your  brother  will  like  them  ;  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  s  better.  I 
was  ill  a  month  ago,  but  I  am  quie  weU  now. 
I  hope  you  are  all  well.  Give  mj  love  to  my 
uncle  and  amit,  and  tell  them  that  ny  nurse  says, 
Florence  would  do  your  brother  gooi.  I  should 
hke  to  see  you. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Cousin, 

"  Yom-  very  affectionate  Cousin, 
"Julian  Greville." 

Who  does  not  know  the  value  of  a  etter  to  a 
child  ?  and  tliis  was  the  only  letter  Susan  had 
ever  received.  The  writer  of  it  was,  therefore, 
no  stranger  to  her  fancy.  The  pictuie-books,  in- 
deed, had  never  arrived ;  but  what  wire  picture- 
books  compared  to  a  letter  ? 

"  It  was  kind  of  Juhan,"  Mrs.  GievUle  said, 
with  a  faint  smile,  as  she  returned  it, — "  I  had 
forgotten." 

.She  sate  for  some  moments  in  deap  thought ; 
then,  approacliing  her  daughter,  she  ook  a  small 
miniatiu-e  case  from  her  bag. 

"  I  have  a  picture  of  Juhan,  Susan  which  your 
uncle  wishes  you  to  see.  It  represeiis  him  only 
as  a  cliild,  but  I  understand  that  it  is  very  like 
liim  stiU.  If,  however,  in  obecUence  to  his  wish, 
I  allow  you  to  see  it,  you  must  remenber  that  it 
is  with  no  desire  that  you  should  fil  your  mind 
with  idle  dreams  of  romance.  Tuis  marriage 
may  very  possibly  never  take  place  Julian  has 
consented  to  remain  unmarried  untr  he  has  seen 
you ;  but  the  same  freedom  of  chobe  and  refusal 
which  is  allowed  to  you,  is  allowed  to  him.  He, 
too,  may  find  it  impossible  to  love  you.  There, 
Susan  !  you  may  take  the  pictm-e  "or  a  few  min- 
utes." 

Supposing  Mr.  Ralph  Greville  to  be  anxious  to 
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secure  Susan's  consent,  he  was  judicious  in  allow- 
ing her  to  see  the  portrait  of  his  son.  It  was  but 
the  picture  of  a  child — a  boy  eight  or  nine  years 
old — the  black  hair  was  falling  round  his  face, 
and  straying  upon  the  open  shirt  collar ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  large  expressive  eyes,  and 
in  the  melancholy  and  almost  superhuman  beauty 
of  the  features  and  countenance,  which  would 
have  stirred  the  heart  of  the  most  tranquil 

When  Susan  raised  her  eyes,  lier  cheek  was 
crimson.  "  I  think,  mamma,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  smile,  "  that  it  will  be  more  hkely  that  my 
cousin  should  not  love  me,  than  that  I  should  find 
it  impossible  to  love  him." 

"  It  is  very  possible  that  he  will  not  love  you," 
said  Mrs.  Greville,  in  a  grave,  calm  voice,  for  she 
was  troubled  at  her  daughter's  countenance.  As 
she  took  back  the  miniature  and  turned  away, 
her  heart  was  visited  with  a  slight  pang  of  self- 
reproach  for  the  work  in  which  she  had  been  en- 
gaged— but  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  In  her 
own  family,  cases  of  mariages  de  convenances  had 
not  been  uncommon,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  had 
not  been  unhappy ;  and  there  was  something  in 
this  calm  anrangement  of  her  daughter's  future 
life  which  was  naturally  suited  to  tlie  turn  of 
her  mind,  and  the  ideas  in  which  she  had  been 
educated. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Life  is  before  ye — oh !  if  ye  could  look 
Into  the  secrets  of  that  sealed  book, 
Strong  as  ye  are  in  youth,  and  hope,  and  faith, 
Ye  should  sink  down  aud  falter — "  Give  us  death." 
Mrs.  Butler. 

A  YEAR  after  the  date  of  the  conversation  re- 
lated in  the  last  chapter,  Susan  suffered  the 
greatest  affliction  that  could  befall  her, — the 
death  of  her  mother.  It  is  strange,  but  not  the 
Idfes  true,  that  the  cold  and  cahn  have  a  power  of 
fixing  affection  which  the  soft  and  warm-hearted 
often  seek  for  in  vain.  I  speak  of  the  outwardly 
cold — the  really  cold  can  neither  feel  nor  inspire 
affection.  Susan  loved  her  father,  but  his  weak 
and  indolent  character,  though  full  of  tenderness 
and  indulgence  for  herself,  could  not  inspire  the 
adoration  with  which  she  regarded  her  motlier. 
I  often  wondered  at  the  species  of  fascination 
which  Mrs.  Greville  exercised  over  her  and  over 
her  husband  ;  and  yet  though  I  .wondered,  I,  in 
common  with  all  who  approached  her,  felt  the.  in- 
fluence myself 

In  her  last  illness,  her  naturally  deep  feelings 
burst  through  the  barriers  of  coldness  and  for- 
mality which  had  hitherto  restrained  them  ;  but 
while  her  tenderness  gave  a  charm  to  those  days, 
greater  perhaps  than  had  belonged  to  the  days 
of  health  and  strength,  it  could  not  fail  to  add  to 
the  bitterness  of  parting,  in  her  daughter's  deso- 
late heart. 

The  fate  of  Susan  had  always  occupied  much 
of  her  thoughts ;  but  in  these  days  fear  and  anx- 
iety began  to  enter  into  the  gaze  of  affection  with 
which  her  eyes  rested  upon  her  face.  I  believe 
that  the  pang  of  self  reproach,  which  she  had  at 
one  moment  felt,  returned  again  and  again  in  the 
silent  hours  of  sickness. 

"  Susan,"  she  exclaimed  one  day,  in  a  voice  of 
.deep  tenderness,  as  she  seized  the  hands  with 


which  her  daughter  was  stooping  to  arrange 
lier  pillows,  "  how  am  I  to  leave  you,  my  cliild  V 

Though  each  had  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
that  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease  had  been 
but  too  well  observed,  this  was  the  first  tipae 
that  the  idea  of  separation  had  been  mentioned 
between  them — perhaps  to  Susan,  in  spite  of 
knowledge,  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  realized. 
Her  cheeks  became  crimson,  then  deadly  pale ; 
and  kneehng  down  by  the  side  of  her  mother's 
couch,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  hands  which 
still  enclosed  her  own. 

"  Be  calm,  Susan,"  said  Mrs.  Greville,  gravely, 
dreading,  from  old  experience,  the  effects  of  ex- 
citement ujDon  her  daughter's  feehngs.  "  There," 
she  continued,  releasing  her  hands,  "  sit  down — 
op230site  to  me.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  and  I 
cannot  speak  unless  you  command  yourself." 

Her  mother's  voice  never  failed  in  its  effects 
on  Susan's  mind.  She  rose  from  her  kneeling 
posture  as  she  was  desired,  the  tears  were  driven 
back,  the  emotion  that  was  overcoming  her  was 
stilled.  But  though  the  daughter  became  cahn, 
the  mother  was  agitated  still. 

"  Susan,"  she  began  again,  "  I  fehrink  from  leav- 
ing you  alone  ;  who  is  to  watch  over  you  when  I 
am  gone  ? — who  is  to  guard,  to  guide,  to  direct 
you  V 

"  You,  mother,  still,"  replied  tlie  soft,  sad  voice 
of  her  daughter. 

The  words  appeared  to  cause  a  jDang.  Mi's. 
Greville  sighed.  "  I  sometimes  fear,  my  child, 
that  I  have  already  guided  you  wrongly.     This 

engagement It  is  of  this  I  wish 

to  speak  to  you.  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  have 
been  wrong  in  allowing  you  to  promise  what  you 
have  done.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  your 
uncle  acknowledged  your  father's  letter,  in  wliich 
he  had  told  him  of  your  consent  to  our  wishes. 
He  then  said  that  his  son  would  shortly  come  to 
claim  you.  From  that  day  to  tliis  the  subject  has 
not  been  mentioned  by  either  one  or  the  other." 

"  Don't  fear  for  me,  mamma,"  Susan  replied ; 
"  for  I  do  not  fear  for  myself  I  would  not  have 
anything  otherwise  than  as  it  is." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  distrust,  Susan,  but 
it  is  better  that  you  should  look  the  futm-e  calmly 
in  the  face.  It  is  better  that  you  should  under- 
stand the  peculiar  difficulties  of  your  position. 
You  are  in  some  sort  tied  to  one  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  you  must  guard  yoiu-  heart  till  he  comes, 
however  long  he  may  delay.  He  may  come  at 
last,  and  you  may  love  him  only  too  well,  while 

he Wlio  is  to  watch  for  you,  my 

child,  to  act  for  you ;  who  is  to  save  you  from 
sorrow,  to  guard  you  from  insult  ?" 

"Perhaps,  mamma,"  said  Susan,  gently  but 
steadily,  "  you  will  think  me  too  bold,  too  confi- 
dent, if  I  say  what  I  feel ;  but  I  do  not  fear  the 
futm-e.  I  do  feel  that  I  am  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  trials  of  life.  I  feel  that  I  shall  always  be 
able  to  act  for  myself,  and  to  suffer,  too." 

"  You  are  confident,"  said  her  mother,  with  a 
faint  smile  ;  "  But  be  not  too  confident,  Susan. — 
You  are  cahn  now ;  you  httle  know  what  you 
may  feel — you  do  not  know  what  suffering  is." 

"  Do  I  not,  mamma  ?"  she  exclaimed,  sadly. — 
She  hesitated,  then  continued  in  a  steady  voice, 
though  while  she  spoke-  teai's  fell  like  rain  fi-om 
her  eyes, — "  What  sorrow  can  ever  be  equal  to 
this — and  yet,  mamma,  even  this  I  feel  I  can 
bear." 
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Mrs.  Greville  shook  her  head  with  a  faint,  sad 
smile,  but  she  said  no  more ;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
consciousness  that  Susan  httle  knew  of  what  she 
Bpoke,  the  words  of  her  daughter  were  effectual 
—and  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  they  had  been 
80,  in  calming  and  strengthening  her  heart 


Mrs.  GreTille  died,  and  her  loss  was  deeply  felt 
in  Susan's  home.  From  that  time,  as  if  he  had 
hitherto  lived  and  thought  only  in  the  reflected 
light  of  his  wife's  intellect,  Mr.  Greville  sank  into 
a  state  of  cliildishness.  Perhaps  Mrs.  GreviUe 
only  was  aware  how  nearly  a  child  he  had  been 
during  his  whole  existence.  There  was  nothing 
painful  in  his  state,  nothing  approaching  to  idiotcy 
— he  was  full  of  kindness  to  Susan,  and  to  all 
around  him ;  happy,  nothwithstanding  his  loss,  in 
his  garden  and  nis  flowers ;  but  so  far  as  intellect 
was  concerned,  liis  powers  were  under  those  of 
an  intelligent  cliUd  of  eight. 

Susan  had  hitherto  been  a  cipher  in  the  house. 
Suddenly  slie  found  herself  a  person  of  great  im- 
portance, and  invested  with  supreme  authority. 
There  was  no  agent  at  Keevor ;  old  Mr.  Greville 
had  scorned  assistance,  and  after  the  division  of 
the  property,  it  appeared  to  be  needless.  All  af- 
fairs were  managed  by  Mrs.  GreviUe,  assisted  out 
of  doors  by  an  attached  and  respectable  old  bai- 
lifl^,  and  within  doors,  in  the  management  of  the 
accounts,  by  myself  It  was  Mi's.  GreviUe  who 
heard  complaints — who  aiTanged  the  lettings  of 
farms,  Uie  building  and  repairing  of  cottages — the 
cutting  and  planting,  and  other  improvements  of 
the  property ;  and  at  her  death  she  left  a  special 
charge  that  in  aU  her  employments  Susan  should 
succeed  her.  Certainly,  the  training  of  Susan's 
mind  had  adapted  her  to  such  occupations  ;  and 
she  rose  at  once,  as  strong  minds  ever  do,  to  aU 
the  requirements  of  her  positioa 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Hannah,"  said  the  old  bailifi^ 
to  his  wife,  "  Miss  Greville  is  just  such  another  as 
her  mamma,  only  that  her  voice  is  softer,  and  her 
smile  something  sweeter.  If  I  was  to  stop  up 
my  ears,  and  cover  up  my  eyes,  bless  you,  I  should 
think  her  mamma  was  aUve  again." 

I  gave  her  all  the  assistance,  which  Mrs.  Gre- 
viUe's  strongly  expressed  wish  conscientiously  al- 
lowed me  to  give,  and  she  was  not  slow  to  avail 
herself  of  it ;  but  still  her  time  was  much  occu- 
pied, and  often  I  felt  saddened  as  I  thought  how 
dull  and  severe  a  hfe  it  was  for  one  so  young. 
The  light  of  Romance,  the  brightness  of  fancy, 
the  gaiety  of  youth,  shed  but  little  sunshine  on  her 
path. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  she  ever  appeared 
to  feel  it  duU.  Her  spirits  were  not  high — I  do 
not  think  in  those  days  I  ever  heard  her  laugh — 
but  neither  can  I  remember  that  I  ever  saw  her  a 
prej  to  weariness,  or  to  that  sinking  of  the  heart 
which  I  have  seen  in  far  happier  lives.  I  suppose 
Ion  is  in  the  right — 

There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  life 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy, 

till  breezy  sorrow 

Comes  to  ruffle  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  soul  possessed  of  many  gifts, 
A  spacious  garden  full  of  flowering  weeds, 
That  did  love  Beauty  only  (Beauty  seen 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind) 
And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty  ;  or  if  Good, 
Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeing  not 
That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge,  are  three  sisters, 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 

Tennysoh. 

What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so  heavy? 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Another  year  had  passed  away. 

Two  young  men  were  seated  at  dinner,  in  a 
room  of  one  of  the  hotels  at  Dover.  The  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents,  and  at  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  young  men,  the  waiter,  having  stirred  up  a 
blazing  fire,  was  closing  the  shutters  and  drawing 
the  curtains  to  shut  out  the  dirty,  damp,  dismal, 
lingering  hght  of  a  rainy  evening  in  May. 

"  Now,  George,"  continued  the  same  young 
man  who  had  been  issuing  a  variety  of  commands 
to  the  waiter,  whUe  his  companion  sat  by  in  si- 
lence ;  "  now,  George,  draw  your  chair  near  the 
fire,  and  confess  that  this  is  a  little  more  com- 
fortable. I  suppose  you  are  sighing  over  the  re- 
jected daylight,  as  my  old  nurse  used  to  do ;  I 
can  see  her  now  shaking  her  head  at  me,  because 
I  would  have  the  shutters  shut  whenever  there 
was  snow ;  but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  dismal  as  acting  summer  on  a  day  that 
January  would  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  is  what 
you  stupid  Enghsh  are  always  doing." 

"England  is  the  only  place  for  comfort,"  re- 
marked liis  companion,  who,  though  he  had  ap- 
peared indifferent  about  the  fire,  was  now  bend- 
ing over,  and  scorching  himself  by  the  side  of  it. 

"  So  you  think  ;  so  all  you  proud  English  think. 
Virtue,  courage,  wealth,  comfort — there  is  nothing 
that  England  is  not  famous  for ;  but  as  to  com- 
fort, I  deny  it.  The  comforts  of  EngUshmen  are 
so  tied  and  boimd  with  rules  and  regulations,  that 
they  might  as  well  be  without  them.  Well  do  I 
remember  my  sufferings  at  my  respected  tutor's, 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Prim.  In  that  truly  EngUsh 
family,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out  the  fires  on 
the  25th  of  March,  and  hght  them  again  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  wo  to  him  who  pre- 
sumed to  shiver  diuing  the  interval  There  was 
I,  George,  fresh  from  the  sims  of  Italy — I  am 
sure  you  may  be  thankful  that  I  was  spared  to 
you.  I  Uttle  thought  dming  those  two  tedious 
years,  that  I  should  have  survived  to  shudder  at 
them."  He  drew  himself  closer  to  the  fire,  and 
stirred  up  the  blaze  into  a  furnace. 

The  accent  of  the  yoimg  man  who  had  just 
spoken  was  English,  but  there  was  something  in 
his  manner  which  would  have  led  you  to  think  he 
was  a  foreigner.  Englishmen  rarely  give  to  a 
subject  more  than  its  value.  They  talk  of  the. 
weather  with  interest,  because  it  is  often  a  sub- 
ject of  real  interest,  but  they  do  not  discuss  every 
trifle  with  the  gestures  and  exclamations  which 
on  all  subjects  alike  are  common  to  foreigners.  It 
was  something  of  this  pecuhariiy,  a  certain  ex- 
citement of  manner  in  the  commonest  conver- 
sation, which  struck  you  as  M«-Enghsh  in  Julian 
Greville. 

"You  must  confess,  George,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  "that  England  has  given  us  a 
surly  welcome.  I  came  prepared  to  say,  '  Dear 
eartii,  I  do  salute  thee  witii  my  royal  hand,'  and 
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this  is  the  return  it  makes.  All  my  beautiful 
feelings  of  amor  patria  with  a  damp  chill  hand 
are  tlirust  back  into  my  bosom,  and  I  heartily 
wish  myself  at  Florence  again." 

"  Sunshine  or  rain,  storm  or  cold,  England  is 
always  welcome  to  me,"  said  his  companion  reso- 
lutely. 

"  that's  very  pretty,  George ;  not,  perhaps,  ex- 
ceedingly new,  but  expressed  with  much  energy 
and  feeling,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  poetical  talent  which  I  had  never 
before  suspected.  You  wiU  turn  out  a  mute  in- 
glorious Milton  after  alL  However,  seriously, 
though  I  cannot  agree  in  the  full  force  of  your 
declaration,  I  will  say,  that  for  this  once  I  come 
prepared  to  be  pleased  with  England,  and  not- 
withstanding this  most  dismal  greeting,  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  so  still.  I  am  tired  of  Italy,  tired 
of  beauty,  tired  of  enjoyment,  sick  of  myself.  I 
want  some  new  excitement,  and  I  mean  to  find  it 
here.  I  do  feel  it,  already.  I  wish  you  were  not 
such  a  dull  fellow,  George,  for  I  feel  up  to  any- 
thing to-night." 

No  remark  was  made,  nor  did  he  appear  to  ex- 
pect one.  He  sate  for  some  minutes  in  smiling 
thoughtfulness,  while  he  tapped  with  the  poker 
upon  the  bars  of  the  grate  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  driven  a  sensitive  person  to  Bedlam, 
but  his  companion  was  in  a  mood  of  thoughtful- 
ness deeper  than  his  own. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up.  "  And  now,  George !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  what  business  do  you  suppose  has 
brought  me  to  England  f 

George  Vivian  was  a  man  of  few  words ;  he 
made  a  gestm'e  which  expressed  whatever  you 
pleased  to  imagine. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  having  come  to 
England  in  search  of  a  wife — no,  not  in  search, 
but  actually  to  take  a  wife  who  is  waiting  for 
me — a  wife  I  have  never  seen,  scarcely  heard  of 
— a  wife  who  may  be  an  angel  of  beauty,  or  a 
creature  whose  only  use  could  be  to  frighten 
crows  away,  for  anything  I  know  of  the  matter  ? 
Well,  George !" 

His  companion  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  Why,  what  a  wretch  you  are ;  you  look  as 
unmoved  as  if  I  had  told  you  that  I  came  aU  the 
way  to  England  to  have  my  hair  cut.  If  my 
new  wife  is  as  EngUsh  as  you  are,  George,  I  shall 
lead  a  pretty  Ufe  of  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Julian,  but  I  am  a  bad 
deceiver.  Your  father  told  me  of  your  engage- 
ment, or  half  engagement,  two  years  ago,  but  he 
charged  me  not  to  mention  it  to  you  till  you 
mentioned  it  to  me.    I  have  kept  my  promise." 

"  There's  a  long  story  saved,  then,  and  I  am  not 
sorry  for  it,"  said  Juhan,  as  he  stretched  himself 
in  liis  chair,  and  put  his  feet  on  the  fender.  "  But 
I  tell  you  what,  George,  I  think  we  ought  to 
figure  in  some  future  volume  of  moral  essays, 
under  the  head  of  '  Unparalleled  example  of 
prudence  and  discretion,'  or  '  Rare  instance  of  in- 
violable secresy.'  The  annals  of  liistory  could 
scai-cely  produce  such  another;  and  for  once,  I 
must  confess,  that  yom-  virtue  has  been  higher 
than  mine,  for  I  depended  on  your  ignorance,  and 
have  reserved  my  commimication  like  a  child,  for 
a  bonne-bouche,  while  you  must  have  been  con- 
tinually tempted  to  show  me  that  you  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  my  plans  and  inten- 
tions. There,  George,  is  not  that  magnanimous ; 
never  complain  of  my  vanity  again.    Well,"  he 


continued,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  and  what 
do  you  think  of  my  prospects  ?  Do  you  think 
that  I  was  in  the  right  to  bind  myself  to  this  un- 
known wife  ?  For  after  all  I  am  bound,  and  I 
feel  and  own  myself  bound.  Do  you  think  you 
should  have  done  as  I  have  done  ?" 

"  No !"  replied  his  companion,  steadily. 

"  No  !"  As  he  spoke,  Juhan  agaia  started  for- 
ward and  seized  the  poker.  He  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  are  never  still.  The  movements  of 
the  body  are  often  the  expression  of  the  mind. 
"  No,  George  !  Wliat,  not  if  your  father  had  im- 
plored you  to  consent  to  it,  if  he  had  asked  a  se- 
cond promise  almost  in  his  last  hours  ?" 
•  "  No,"  he  repeated.  "  There  is  sometimes  a 
choice  of  duty,  and  for  myself,  I  know  too  well 
that  my  likings  are  few,  and  my  dislikes  strong 
and  many,  for  me  to  have  allowed  myself  to  in- 
volve the  happiness  of  my  whole  Hfe,  and  much 
more  the  happiness  of  another,  in  any  such  pro- 
mise as  you  have  made.  It  is  less  hazardous  for 
you,  Julian.  You  are  more  inclined  to  like  and 
to  love  than  I  am ;  but  even  to  you,  my  strong," 
he  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  "  my  earnest  ad- 
vice is,  that  you  do  not  consider  yoiu-self  bovind. 
You  know  that  it  is  not  so  in  fact ;  your  promise 
was  merely  conditional.  You  know  that  it  is  in 
your  own  power  to  set  this  engagement  on  ano- 
ther footing.  For  once,  be  wise ;  do  not  throw 
away  rashly  every  chance  of  happiness,  every 
hope  of  guidance  in  your  future  hfe." 

Julian  made  no  answer,  but  resumed  his  em- 
ployment of  fidgetting  with  the  poker.  George 
Vivian  watched  him  for  a  moment,  then  continued 
with  an  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner  which 
was  unusual  to  him. 

"  I  do  not  often  think  or  speak  on  such  subjects, 
but  nothing  can  alter  my  opinion  of  tlie  misery 
of  a  man-iage  without  love ;  and  in  yoiu-  case, 
Juhan,  it  is  not  only  your  happiness,  but  your 
welfare  that  depends  upon  it.  You  have  lived 
with  those  you  loved,  and  with  those  who  love 
you,  from  your  childhood  tiU  now ;  and  unless 
your  whole  love,  and  your  whole  restless  heart  is 
given  to  yom*  wife,  tliere  will  be  no  peace  and  no 
safety  for  you.  I  promised  your  father  to  assist 
you  and  advise  you^will  you  take  my  advice 
now  ? — ^wiU  you  promise  me  not  to  run  rashly 
into  an  engagement  which  may  entail  misery 
upon  you,  and  if  upon  you,  tlien  surely  upon  Miss 
Greville  also." 

"  How  I  act,  George,  must  depend  very  much 
upon  ciicumstances.  I  don't  yet  quite  know  what 
is  expected  of  me." 

"  No,  Julian,  do  not  let  it  depend  on  circum- 
stances. For  once  let  your  actions  depend  not  on 
the  circumstances,  and  the  temptations,  and  diffi- 
culties in  which  you  are  placed,  but  on  yom*  own 
clear  judgment  of  what  is  best  and  right." 

"  Well,  I  promise  you  that  if  in  very  truth  I 
find  Miss  GreviUe  an  odious,  ill-tempered  scare- 
crow, I  will  scramble  out  of  my  difficulties,  if 
there  is  a  loophole  left.  But,  George,  I  really 
enjoy  the  thoughts  of  my  engagement;  I  look 
forward  to  the  idea  of  a  wife." 

His  companion  sighed,  but  stooped  again  over 
the  fire,  and  made  no  further  remark. 

Julian  began  again.  "  I  am  going  to  settle 
down  into  a  thorouglily  duU,  heavy,  steady  cha- 
racter like  yourself  ShaU  you  not  rejoice  to  see 
me  in  yellow  gaiters  and  a  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  acting  the  country  gentleman,  the  respecta- 
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ble  farmer,  the  domestic  husband  ?  Dp  you  re- 
member the  di-awing  of  my  grandfather  wliich 
hung  in  my  father's  study  at  Florence  ?  I  shall 
be  just  such  another  1  When  I  was  in  a  very 
good  temper,  my  old  nurse  used  to  tell  me,  that 
if  I  would  always  be  as  good  as  I  was  on  such  a 
day,  '  she  did  believe  that  I  should  grow  up  to 
be  the  very  image  of  my  grandpapa,'  who  was 
the  object  of  her  idolatry ;  and  now  you  shall  see 
her  vision  reaUzed."  And  with  a  slight  smile  of 
vanity,  which  was,  however,  totally  free  from 
conceit,  he  passed  his  fingers  through  the  dark 
hair,  which  he  wore  rather  longer  than  is  common 
with  Enghshmen. 

If  personal  vanity  could  ever  be  excusable,  it 
might  have  been  so  in  Julian  Greville,  for  in 
figure  and  in  feature,  he  was  absolutely  faultless. 
It  was  such  beauty  as  an  artist  would  have  loved 
to  study,  and  Avhich  he  might  have  used  as  a 
model  "for  all  the  higher  creations  of  his  art, 
whether  for  a  poet,  a  warrior,  or  an  inspired  saint. 
His  raven  hair  curled  slightly  round  a  brow  of 
tliat  broad,  open  form,  which  is  supposed  to  de- 
note the  poetic  temperament.  His  eye,  large  and 
black  as  liis  hair,  was  at  once  piercing  and  melt- 
ing ;  and  his  smile,  now  sweet  and  animated,  now 
thoughtful  and  melancholy,  had  a  chami  pecuHar 
to  liimself. 

There  was,  however,  a  fault,  not  in  the  symme- 
try, but  in  the  expression  of  his  features,  wliich  in 
some  degree  detracted  from  the  impression  which 
he  was  calculated  to  make;  and  this  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  character  of  the  observer. 
While  in  his  figure  there  was  something  dignified 
and  commanding,  wliile  the  upper  part  of  his 
face  spoke  of  power  and  intellect,  there  was  a 
defect  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  a  want  of  strength 
and  energy,  an  expression  of  irresolution  and  va- 
cillation, wliich  gave  a  different  character  to  his 
appearance.  It  came  and  went,  in  moments  of 
excitement  it  even  vanished  altogether ;  but  in 
general,  even  to  a  supei-ficial  observer,  there  was 
something  in  his  countenance  which  mingled  a 
feehng  of  painful  interest  with  the  admiration 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  inspire. 

And  this  expression  of  his  countenance  was  but 
the  expression  of  his  mind.  As  we  read  in  the 
French  fairy  tale,  it  was  as  if  the  genius  who  pre- 
sided at  his  birth  had  gifted  him  with  every  talent 
and  every  virtue,  but  withheld  from  him  the  pow- 
er to  use  them.  His  mind  was  full  of  beauty,  not 
of  the  beauty  of  art  alone,  but  of  moral  beauty 
also.  His  ideal  of  perfection  was  high  and  noble. 
His  heart  swelled  as  he  read  or  heard  of  lofty 
deeds,  of  heroic  virtue,  of  self-conquest,  of  cou- 
rage or  magnanimity,  but  here  he  rested.  A  wri- 
ter of  the  present  day  has  said  that  "  there  are 
few  practical  errors  of  more  importance  than  con- 
founding wishes  with  the  will,  which  is  the  voice 
of  the  whole  being ;"  and  this  was  Juhan's  fatal 
mistake.  He  wished  to  be  all  tliat  his  imagination 
most  brightly  pictured,  and  yet  when  it  came  to 
action,  he  was  feeble — to  decision,  he  was  uncer- 
tain. In  temptation  the  bright  ideal  faded,  and, 
carried  away  with  the  excitement  .of  the  moment, 
he  was  powerless.  Tlie  beauty  and  refinement  of 
his  mind  preserved  him  from  much  evU,  but  his 
life  was  a  Ufe  of  self-indulgence;  and,  looking 
back  on  the  years  that  had  passed,  he  could  point 
to  no  wishes  wMch  had  not  been  indulged,  no  de- 
sires which  had  not  been  gratified,  either  from  a 


steadfast  sacrifice  to  principle  as  regarded  himself 
or  from  charity  to  others. 

In  his  intellectual  nature  the  defect  was  the 
same.  He  had  talent,  he  had  genius.  He  could 
not  sing  a  note,  or  play  a  chord,  or  write  a  frag- 
ment of  verse,  or  scribble  the  merest  scratch  with 
his  pencil,  without  displaying  a  power  and  vigor 
which  mere  apphcation  and  perseverance  may 
sigh  for  in  vain,  but  he  did  nothing.  It  was  per- 
haps of  little  importance  that  he  should  persevere 
and  perfect  himself  in  any  of  these  accompHsh- 
ments ;  but  as  showing  the  tendency  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  illustrating,  and  even  as  assisting  in  con- 
fii-ming  the  moral  defect  of  his  nature,  his  want 
of  apphcation  and  energy,  was  all  important. 

Circumstances  can  never  be  made  answerable 
for  the  errors  into  which  we  fall,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  some  circumstances 
are  more  favorable  than  others  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  character  in  virtue  and  principle,  and 
Julian  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  the  position  in 
wliich  he  was  placed.  He  inherited  fi-om  his  Ital- 
ian mother  his  beauty  and  his  genius,  but  her 
death,  two  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  de- 
prived him  of  a  guide  who  had  wisdom  equal  to 
her  talents,  and  whose  ardent  imagination  was 
swayed  and  directed  by  the  purest  principle. 
From  the  time  of  her  death,  he  became  the  sole 
idol  of  his  father,  and,  consequently,  the  master 
of  the  bouse.  Indulged,  petted,  and  cherished, 
he  governed  every  thing  around  liim,  except  hia 
own  wayward  will ;  and,  perhaps,  his  danger  was 
the  greater,  because,  from  the  amiableness  of  his 
disposition,  the  tenderness  of  Ids  heart,  and  the  re- 
finement of  his  nature,  his  virtues  were  striking, 
while  his  faults  were  subtle  and  concealed. 

When  his  son  was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  Mr. 
Greville  married  the  widow  of  an  Enghsh  gentle- 
man, whom  he  met  with  abroad.  In  his  choice, 
he  was  in  some  degree  guided  by  anxiety  for  his 
child.  Mrs.  Vivian  had  two  sons,  five  or  six  years 
older  than  Julian.  Tliese  boys  were  at  a  public 
school  in  England,  but  Mr.  Greville  had  seen  them 
in  Italy  during  the  hohdays,  and  had  been  struck 
by  their  mingled  gaiety  and  manliness,  steadiness 
and  spirit.  He  hoped  that  the  maternal  care 
which  had  been  so  wisely  exerted  for  them,  inight 
assist  in  guiding  and  controlling,  without  requiring 
severity  on  his  part,  the  capricious  whims  and  de- 
sires of  his  beautiful  and  idolized  child.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  new  Mrs.  Greville  had  determined 
to  watch  over  her  step-son  with  the  same  wise  and 
discriminating  care  with  which  she  had  watched 
over  her  own  children ;  but  the  best  resolutions 
occasionally  yield  to  temptation,  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  petting  a  beautiful  and  engagmg  child  is, 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  children,  no  inconsidera- 
ble one.  On  the  first  day  of  her  entering  the 
house,  the  httle  boy  approached  her,  twined  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  turning  up  his  long  dark 
lashes,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face,  whispered, 
in  mingled  Itahan  and  English,  an  inquiry,  "  whe- 
ther she  would  be  as  kind  to  him  as  he  was  sure 
his  own  mamma  would  have  been  ?"  From  that 
moment  Mrs.  Greville  was  as  completely  his  slave 
as  the  rest  of  the  household  long  had  beea 

Thus,  unrestrained  and  uncorrupted  by  educa- 
tion, Juhan  Greville,  when  grown  to  manhood, 
had  but  more  fully  developed  the  original  fault 
of  his  childhood.  He  was  in  most  pomts  the 
same.  Tliere  was  the  same  openness  of  nature, 
the  same  kind-hearted,  loving  disposition,  the  sama 
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beauty  and  refinement  of  mind, — and  with  this, 
there  was  also  the  same  wayward  will,  the  same 
excitable,  ungovemed  imagination,  the  same  want 
of  strength  and  principle  ;  while  the  restless  con- 
sciousness of  talents  unused,  gave  at  times  a  new 
and  painful  irritation  to  his  naturally  sweet  tem- 
per. 

No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  which 
existed,  both  in  character  and  in  appearance,  be- 
tween Julian  and  his  brother,  as  he  called  hhn, 
although  there  was  in  fact  no  relationship  between 
them* — George  Vivian.  The  mind  of  the  latter 
was  as  strong  and  resolute  as  that  of  Julian's  was 
wayward  and  capricious.  JuUan  excited  more 
admiration  by  his  talents,  and  perhaps  commanded 
a  greater  degree  of  sympathy,  but  George  Vivian 
was  remarkable  for  that  soimd  sense  and  clear 
judgment  on  which  the  mind  reposes  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  which,  though  it  goes  under  the 
name  of  "  common  sense,"  is,  of  aU  quaUties,  the 
most  imcommon,  and  the  most  inestimable  in  its 
value.  Their  different  characters  were  strongly 
marked  in  their  appearance.  By  the  side  of  Ju- 
lian, George,  at  &-st  sight,  would  scarcely  have 
excited  attention,  and  yet,  on  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance, he  pleased  you  as  much.  He  was  fair,  very 
English  looking,  very  quiet,  and  extremely  like  a 
gentleman.  Perhaps  he  interested  the  more,  be- 
cause the  gravity  of  his  countenance  scarcely  ap- 
E eared  to  be  its  natural  expression.  There  was  a 
fe  and  spirit  in  his  blue  eye,  which  told  a  differ- 
ent tale,  and  contradicted  alike  the  sombre  clouded 
brow,  and  the  common  habits  of  his  life.  At  the 
risk  of  tediousness,  add  although  I  fear  that  I 
have  already  dwelt  at  too  great  length  on  the 
character  of  Juhan  Greville,  I  must  give  a  few 
words  to  George  Vivian. 

Naturally  inchned  rather  to  action  than  to 
study,  his  bodily  feats  at  school  had  been  more 
famous  than  his  mental  ones,  and  a  passion  for 
field  sports  had  very  early  displayed  itself.  At 
ieven  or  eight  years  old,  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  being  either  a  groom  or  a  huntsman. 
When  the  impossibility  of  gratifying  either  of 
these  wishes  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  was 
invited  to  make  a  further  choice  of  a  profession, 
he  declared  in  a  very  resolute  tone  that  if  he  was 
not  allowed  to  be  one  of  those  two  things,  he  did 
not  care  what  became  of  him.  This  indifference 
gave  way,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  to  the 
usual  boyish  fancy  of  being  a  soldier;  and  this 
desire  remained  unchanged  till  affection  for  his 
mother  induced  him  to  waive  all  his  wishes, 
plans,  and  fancies,  and  to  consent  to  go  to  college 
and  endeavor  to  prepare  himself  for  the  life  of 
a  lawyer.  Having  once  consented  to  the  change, 
he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  resolution 
to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  although,  from 
his  gay  spirits  and  his  averseness  to  all  sedentary 
pursuits,  the  temptations  to  idleness  were  neither 
few  nor  inconsiderable.  While  still  at  college, 
an  occurrence  took  place  which  in  the  same  hour 
changed  his  prospects  and  bliglited  his  life.  From 
that  time  tliere  was  sometliing  which  I  might 
call  inharmonious  in  his  character  and  conduct. 

"  A  man's  life,"  says  South,  "  is  an  appendix 
to  his  heart."  The  most  striking  exception  to 
the  truth  of  this  observation  was  in  the  life  of 
George  Vivian  at  the  time  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him.  Naturally  strong  and  ac- 
tive in  mind  and  body,  he  yet  led  a  dreamy,  list- 
less fife,  without  any  apparent  object  or  occupa- 


tion except  in  the  watchful  care  which  he  exer- 
cised over  Julian.  The  strong  practical  sense 
which  was  remarkable  in  his  judgments  of  the 
affairs  of  others,  slept  or  appeared  to  sleep  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  own.  He  had  a  good 
property  in  a  wild  part  of  Wales,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  place  would  have  been  alone  suflacient  to 
attract  his  interest  and  attention ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  property  and  of  the  tenantry,  it 
had  a  claim  upon  him  stronger  than  beauty — the 
claim,  namely,  that  want  and  ignorance  have 
upon  the  wealthy  and  the  educated.  But  he 
never  visited  it,  never  bestowed  upon  it  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  care.  His  affairs  were 
managed  by  an  agent,  who  spent  his  money 
lavishly,  but  whether  for  his  own  good  or  the 
good  of  the  tenantry,  George  Vivian  never  in- 
quired. He  received  from  him  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  his  few  wants,  answered  any  pressing 
letter,  and  that  was  all. 

From  the  period  of  the  event  before  alluded 
to,  he  left  his  native  country,  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached,  and  wandered  into  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  in  search,  not  of  amusement, 
but  of  distraction.  He  had  been  recalled  from 
Egypt,  after  two  or  three  years'  wandering,  to 
attend  the  deathbed  of  his  mother. 

Up  to  this  time,  though  they  had  occasionally 
met  both  as  boys  and  as  young  men,  George  Vi- 
vian and  Julian  Greville  had  been  httle  together, 
but  from  this  time  they  were  inseparable.  Julian 
clung  to  George,  and  George,  weary  and  joyless 
himself,  found  some  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the 
wayward,  impetuous,  and  affectionate  youth.  At 
Mr.  Ralph  Greville's  request,  who  was  in  decli- 
ning health,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  them 
after  his  mother's  death,  and,  during  a  year  and 
a  half,  shared  with  Julian  in  the  cares  and  watch- 
ing which  his  health  required.  For  six  months 
more  he  remained  with  Julian  to  assist  him  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  which  his  father's 
long  decline  had  left  in  some  confusion ;  and  now 
accompanied  him  to  England,  in  the  hope  of 
guiding  and  advising  him  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
new  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 


CHAPTER  VL 


"  We've  come  to  be  married — where's  the  bride?" 

The  Hunchback. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Julian  wrote  to  Mr. 
Greville  to  propose  a  visit  to  Keevor;  but  he 
was  nearer  to  his  destined  bride  than  he  imagin- 
ed, and  an  accident  only  prevented  their  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Greville  had  travelled  to  London — a 
great  journey  for  him — partly  to  consult  a  phy- 
sician for  himself  and  for  Susan,  although,  as  she 
vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  him,  they  were 
both  in  good  health,  and  partly  to  see  a  fine  show 
of  azalias,  in  a  nursery  garden  near  London,  of 
which  he  had  read  an  account  in  the  "  Gardener's 
Chronicle,"  (the  only  newspaper  which  he  cared 
to  study.)  Having  accomplished  his  own  objects, 
he  was  ready  to  accompany  Susan  wherever  she 
chose  to  lead  him ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he 
found  himself  tii-ed  of  sights,  tired  of  noise,  and 
longing  for  tlie  scent  of  his  flowers,  and  the  com- 
pany of  his  gardener  at  Keevor. 

Julian's  letter  was  forwarded  to  him  from 
Keevor  on  the  day  before  his  intended  return. 
He  received  it  at  breakfast.    Although  his  daugh- 
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ter's  marriage  with  bis  nephew  -was  the  sole 
object  of  his  •worldly  care,  he  received  the  sudden 
announcement  of  his  arrival  in  England,  and  of 
his  intention  to  fulfil  that  object,  with  his  usual 
calm  insouciance  of  manner.  He  opened  the 
letter,  glanced  at  the  signature,  then  laid  it  down, 
and  proceeded  to  butter  his  toast  and  to  finish 
his  first  cup  of  tea.  When  at  length,  slowly  and 
methodically,  he  had  mastered  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  he  looked  at  Susan. 

"  It  is  a  pity  we  were  not  at  Keevor,  Susan ; 
I  have  thought  so  every  day.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  be  away  from  home ;  and  I  felt  sorry, 
yesterday,  when  Marshall  wrote  to  say  that  the 
white  rose-tree  had  budded." 

"  Then  why,  papa,  did  you  stay  ? — I  hope  you 
did  not  think  that  I  wished  to  stay  in  London." 

"  And  if  he  did,  Susan,"  said  a  stiff,  tliin,  heal- 
thy-looking old  maid  of  upwards  of  seventy,  an 
aunt  of  Mr.  Greville's,  who  had  lately  become 
an  inmate  of  his  family — "  and  if  he  did,  Susan, 
he  would  have  been  in  the  right.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  you  are  to  stay  moping  and  po- 
king at  Keevor  all  the  days  of  your  life." 

Mr.  Greville  looked  at  his  daughter  with  a 
pained  and  wondering  look. 

"  Aunt  Janet  is  only  joking,  papa,"  said  Susan, 
soothingly.  "  She  knows  that  we  never  think  of 
moping  at  Keevor.  But  what  has  happened  there 
to  annoy  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter,  Susan.  I  dare  say  it 
does  not  matter — only  Julian  wrote  to  say  that 
he  would  come  to  Keevor,  and  we  are  not  thei'e. 
But  I  dare  say  it  will  not  matter.  I  dare  say 
he  is  still  in  England.  He  writes  a  pretty  letter ; 
you  can  see  it." 

"Blushing  already,  Susan?"  remarked  Aunt 
Janet,  as  she  saw  the  crimson  cheek  and  startled 
expression  with  which  Susan  received  her  father's 
communication — "  a  most  promising  sign  for  a 
lover !  I  shall  take  care  that  Mr.  Julian  Greville 
is  duly  informed  of  the  fact !" 

I  believe  that  Miss  Janet  Greville  had  many 
good  qualities,  but  she  had  spent  her  life  in  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  them.  Meddlesome,  imper- 
tinent, and  irritable,  her  whole  object  appeared 
to  be  to  make  herself  as  disagreeable  as  a  person 
with  some  acuteness,  some  malice,  and  a  soured 
temper,  can  make  herself.  I  have  often  heard  it 
said,  "  Who  can  have  told  that  story  ? — who  can 
possibly  find  pleasure  in  repeating  disagreeable 
things,  and  making  odious  remarks  ?"  and  I  have 
often  felt  inclined  to  answer,  "  Miss  Janet  Gre- 
ville." She  delighted  in  giving  pain — not  real 
pain,  but  in  inflicting  those  little  annoyances 
which,  to  sensitive  people,  are  painful.  To  use  a 
simile,  she  would  not  have  stabbed  her  worst 
enemy  with  a  dagger — but  she  would  have  found 
some  satisfaction  in  sticking  pins  into  the  body 
of  her  victim.  I  must,  however,  say  in  her  de- 
fence, that  it  was  but  a  habit,  and  on  the  surface ; 
au  fond,  I  beheve  she  had  a  good  heart.  I  say 
this  from  a  sense  of  justice — from  no  other  feel- 
mg ;  there  was  no  cordiality  between  Aunt  Janet 
and  me.  She  was  a  strange  woman  altogether. 
Though  rich  enough  to  live  independently,  she 
preferred  to  inflict  her  presence  where  it  was  not 
wanted.  For  five-and-twenty  years  she  had 
established  herself,  uninvited,  in  the  house  of  a 
widow  sister,  over  whose  low  spirits  and  weak 
nerves  she  had  tyrannized  with  iron  tyranny. 
At  her  death,  finding  a  short  episode  of  solitude 


unpleasing,  she  wrote  to  her  nephew,  to  propose 
a  visit  to  Keevor.  Mr.  Greville,  unconscious  of 
all  that  was  impUed  in  the  proposal — and,  even 
had  he  been  conscious,  too  weak  and  too  hospi- 
table to  refuse — wrote  her  an  answer  in  the  kind- 
est and  most  inviting  terms ;  and  to  Keevor  she 
came,  a  month  or  two  after  Mrs.  Greville's  death. 
She  came,  bringing  with  her  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  comprehensive  term,  "her  things;"  and 
once  established,  nothing  but  bodily  force  could 
have  ejected  her  again. 

A  less  acute  observer  than  Miss  Janet  Gfeville 
would  have  been  struck  with  the  expression  of 
Susan's  countenance  on  the  announcement  of  Ju- 
lian's arrival.  It  did  not  express  alone  the  inter- 
est which  all  in  her  position  must  have  felt ;  in 
her  downcast  face  you  might  have  read  that  hope 
and  fear,  that  feeling  rather  than  interest,  was 
agitating  her  heart.  Since  the  day  when  first 
her  eyes  hstd  been  permitted  to  rest  on  the  image 
of  her  cousin,  that  beautiful  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenance had  unceasingly  haunted  her  imagina- 
tion. I  will  not  say  that  while  yet  unseen,  Susan 
loved  her  cousin ;  but  if  I  did  say  so,  I  should 
not  be  far  from  the  truth.  With  him  whose  pic- 
tured image  had  such  power  to  afiect  her,  the 
hopes  of  her  future  life  were  inseparably  bound 
up.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  many,  that  a  pas- 
sion so  romantic  was  inconsistent  with  Susan's 
character ;  but  it  is  a  false  idea  to  suppose  that 
strong  minds  are  necessarily  matter-of-fact  onea 
A  strong  mind  mar/  be  more  romantic  than  any 
other,  since  its  attachments  may  (not  must)  share 
in  the  strength  of  other  parts  of  the  character. 
It  is  but  the  folly  of  romance,  the  weak  indul- 
gence, the  false  sensibility,  which  a  strong  mind 
necessarily  rejects.  Susan  had  naturally  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  the  strictness  of  her  education 
had  rather  deepened  and  concentrated  than  ex- 
tinguished it.  In  the  seclusion  of  the  life  she  led, 
where  there  were  none  who  could  satisfy  her 
pure  taste  and  high  ideal,  this  imagination  had 
found  a  vent  in  the  direction  to  which  her  mother 
had  turned  her  thoughts :  the  mere  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  her  marriage  with  an  unknown 
cousin  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  excite 
it ;  but  the  idea  clothed  in  a  tangible  form,  and 
such  a  form,  had  not  only  excited  her  imagina- 
tion— it  had  taken  entire  possession  of  her  heart. 

Their  meeting  was  prevented  by  an  accident 
On  the  day  that  Mr.  Greville  received  his  letter, 
Julian  sUpf)ed  down  stairs,  and  severely  sprained 
his  ankle.  George  Vivian  called  on  Mr.  Greville, 
to  tell  him  of  the  fall,  and  also  of  the  necessary 
postponement  of  their  visit  to  Keevor. 

"  Now  George,  this  is  what  I  call  wisdom,"  said 
Julian  Greville,  as  he  stepped  into  the  chaise  that 
was  to  convey  them  to  Keevor,  about  three  weeks 
after  his  accident ;  "  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Greville  to  say 
that  we  should  airive  at  six.  Now,  by  my  wise 
management,  and  by  tearing  myself  out  of  bed  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual,  we  shall  arrive  at  Keevor 
at  fom-." 

"  And  what  is  the  object  of  the  falsehood  ?"  said 
plain  matter-of-fact  George  Vivian. 

"  What  1  why,  who  but  you,  George,  would 
have  to  ask  such  a  question  ?  Do  you  think  it  no- 
thing to  escape  the  formal  first  introduction  ?  Oh  1 
I  know  you  English  weU.  If  you  can  make  a  man 
look  awkward,  you  wiU  do  it.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  submit  to  anything  of  the  sort,  and  so  I  wisely 
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arranged  my  present  plan.  You  tliink  I  don't 
kiiow  Hie  maimers  and  customs  of  tliis  country  of 
yoxirs,  but  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  be 
awaie  tliat  you  have  a  sort  of  enjoyment  iu  put- 
ting people  out  of  countenance  on  such  occasions 
as  tlie  present.  I  happened  to  be  witness  to  a 
little  matrimonial  arrangement  that  took  place  at 
Mr.  Prim's,  between  Susaiuiali  Prim  and  the  under 
master.  Oh !  if  you  had  but  seen  the  endeavors 
of  ilr.  Prim  and  Mrs.  Prim,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Prims,  to  make  the  unfortunate  couple  look  hke 
fools — the  formal  announcement,  the  healths  that 
were  tlrmik,  the  sly  witticisms,  &c.  &c.  Susannah 
bore  it  very  well ;  women  have  wonderful  pluck 
sometimes,  but  poor  Parker!  his  unfortunate  face 
did  not  recover  the  blushing  of  that  day  so  long 
as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  bears  the  traces  still  No,  George, 
such  scenes  are  not  lost  upon  me.  I  profit  by 
experience." 

"And  so  all  Enghshmen  are  like  Mr.  Prim? 
You  are  complinrentaiy  to  me,  I  must  say,  Julian." 
"  Why,  George,  you  are  just  such  another,  with 
less  wit,  perhaps,  but  even  more  formahty.  If  I 
was  now  going  down  to  Llandover  to  marry  your 
daughter,  I  know  exactly  how  it  would  be.  I 
will  describe  the  scene  to  you.  I  should  arrive  in 
my  chaise  and  four  punctually  at  five  o'clock. 
You  would  be  standing  on  the  steps  to  leceive 
me.  /should  jump  out  rather  hastily,  but  you 
would  come  stately  down  and  give  me  welcome. 
There  would  be  a  sliort  inquiry  after  my  health, 
and  then  you  would  say,  '  Let  me  lead  you  to  my 
daughter.'  I  don't  Imow  how  long  the  leading 
would  be  conducted,  whether  we  should  proceed 
hand  in  hand  or  not,  but  lead  woidd  be  the  word, 
I  know.  Well,  you  would  lead  me  through  the 
entrance  hall,  by  a  long  line  of  staring  servants, 
into  a  dark,  dreary,  old-fashioned  drawing-room, 
fitted  up  with  carved  oak  and  red  damask,  and 
there  we  should  find  Judith  seated  at  her  embroi- 
dery. You  would  precede  me  to  the  window, 
and  you  would  say,  '  Judith !' . . .  Why,  George, 
you  are  perfectly  devouring  my  romance,  you 
shall  not  have  another  word  ;  never,  never,  will 
you  know  how  I  shall  greet  your  Judith." 

"  What  a  strange  being  you  are,  Julian,"  said 
George  Vivian,  fixing  his  eyes  with  some  curiosity 
on  his  companion.  "  If  I  felt  that  on  the  events 
of  this  day  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  de^ 
ponded,  as  I  fear  you  have  determined  to  make 
yours  depend,  I  could  not  joke  as  you  do." 

"  Because  your  mind  is  a  strange  one,  far  stran- 
ger than  mine.  You  allow  one  idea  to  absorb  it 
wholly,  and  that  must  become  oppressive.  I  have 
a  thousand  ideas  on  one  subject,  and  so  none  can 
weigh  very  heavily.  I  assiu-e  you,  George,  I  am 
quite  as  much,  perhaps  more,  occupied  with  won- 
dering what  I  shaU  first  say  to  Miss  Greville,  than 
I  am  with  hopes  or  fears  for  my  future  life.  Be- 
sides, you  know,  you  like  a  quiet  life,  and  so  anx- 
iety is  tedious  to  you,  but  to  me  novelty  and  ex- 
citement are  life  and  spirit,  whatever  they  are 
caused  by,  pleasure  or  pain." 

The  journey  to  Keevor,  which  was  a  long  one, 
was  performed  in  the  time  allotted  by  Julian.  It 
was  just  four  o'clock  when  they  tm-ned  abruptly 
down  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  valley  in 
which  Keevor  was  situated.  It  lay  before  them 
in  all  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  lux- 
uriant verdure  of  June,  and  Julian  surveyed  tlic 
scene  with  the  enraptm-ed  eye  of  an  artist 


"  This  is  beautiful,  George  !  '  Tliis  is  a  valley 
worth  fighting  for !'  as  King  William  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  on  .»ome  occasion  ;  it  is  as  bright 
as  Italy,  and  as  fresh  as  Paradise." 

An  abrupt  turning  took  them  fi-om  the  high 
road  into  a  shady  lane,  at  the  end  of  which  an 
old  ivy-covered  gateway  prochiimed  that  they 
were  at  their  jom-ney's  end. 

"  I  do  believe  we  are  at  Keevor,  George,"  cried 
Julian,  as  the  postboys  smacked  their  whips,  and 
swept  through  the  arch  at  full  speed ;  "  and  I  am 
quite  unprepared — I  had  no  idea  we  were  so  near. 
This  aiTival  is  an  awfid  tiling !  would  it  Avere 
done  !  I  feel  horribly  nervous ! — actually,  there's 
the  house.  Ah,  George  !  I  wish  you  were  in  my 
position,  and  then  you  would  not  look  so  UTita- 
tingly  demure.  Here  we  are  !"  as,  passing  through 
another  old  archway,  they  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  house. 

A  servant  stood  in  the  entrance ;  no  beUs  were 
rung,  or  notice  given,  and  before  Julian  had  time 
to  think,  the  door  of  the  long  drawing-room  waa 
thrown  open,  and  he  was  in  Susan's  presence. 

She  was  alone,  seated,  as  usual,  in  the  recess  of 
the  window,  endeavoring  by  the  occupation  of  her 
fingers  to  steady  her  excited  mind  and  restless  ex- 
pectation. 

Julian  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute ;  but  Su- 
san, accustomed  to  act  promptly  and  decidedly, 
put  down  her  work-frame,  came  quietly  forward, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  each ;  then  sitting  down, 
half  with  words,  and  half  with  a  movement,  beg- 
ged them  to  sit  down  also.  So  far  she  had  acted 
without  thought;  but  when  she  found  herself 
seated  opposite  to  Julian,  whom  she  recognised 
at  once  from  his  strong  likeness  to  the  cliildish 
portrait  on  which  her  eyes  had  so  often  rested, 
something  of  consciousness  returned,  and  showed 
itself  not  ungracefully  in  her  downcast  eyes,  and 
in  the  slight  nervous  movement  of  her  fingers. 

Julian  was  the  next  to  speak,  and  to  make  some 
apology  for  being  earlier  than  the  time  he  had 
mentioned ;  and  in  answer  to  tliis,  Susan  said  she 
would  call  her  father,  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  like  your  Judith,"  said  Julian,  turning  to 
George  Vivian,  with  a  smile,  after  some  minutes 
consideration ;  "  but  didn't  I  tell  you  how  much 
more  pluck  women  have  than  men  ?  I  assm'e  you 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do  when  I  came 
into  the  room,  and  I  humbly  thank  you  for  all  the 
assistance  you  gave  me.  I  really  beg  you  will 
exert  yourself,  George,  for  I  feel  so  extremely 
bashful,  that  I  have  quite  lost  the  use  of  my  in- 
tellect." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Susan 
with  old  Mr.  Greville.  He  went  up  to  Julian 
with  extreme  kindness  and  cordiaUty. 

"  You  are  veiy  welcome  to  Keevor,  my  dear 
Juhan,  for  your  own  and  for  your  poor  father's 
sake.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  here ;  so  is 
Susan,  I  am  sure.  You  have  taken  me  a  little 
by  sm-prise,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  I  dare 
say  you  could  not  help  it.  I  shoidcl  have  been 
glad  to  Iwive  been  ready  to  receive  you,  as  I  had 
intended ;  but  you  mentioned  six  o'cloc^c — how- 
ever, it  is  of  no  consequence,  and  I  beg  you  will 
not  make  yourself  uneasy  at  having  surprised 
me." 

Julian  took  the  hint  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
unpunctuality,  which  Mr.  Greville  again  assured 
liim  was  of  no  consequence,  tlioni^h  ho  had  been 
a  little  surprised  at  &st.     Ho  then  i-ojioated  his 
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•welcome  to  George  Vivian,  and  then  looked  round 
for  Susan. 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  daughter  Susan, 
Julian.  I  believe  she  was  in  the  room  to  receive 
you — she  teUs  me  she  was ;  but,  my  dear  Susan, 
don't  go  out  of  the  way — I  should  Uke  to  see  you 
welcome  yoiir  cousin  to  Keevor." 

Susan  came  forward  shyly,  but  with  a  smile 
and  held  out  her  hand  again  to  Julian ;  then  fear- 
ful, perhaps,  of  some  further  remarks,  she  has- 
tened to  close  tlie  interview. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  sorry  to  come  in  so  early, 
papa.  "Won't  you  go  back  into  the  garden  ?  Per- 
haps Mr.  GrevUle  and  Mr.  Vivian  will  like  to  take 
a  walk,  as  it  will  be  some  time  before  dinner  is 
ready." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Susan,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
in  so  early,  and  Marshall  was  a  little  disappointed 
at  your  fetching  me  away.  I  think  I  had  better 
go  back ;  and  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  if  Julian  and 
Mr.  Vivian  have  any  curiosity  to  see  oiu-  flowers. 
But  I  hope  they  will  make  themselves  quite  at 
home  here." 

Juhan  followed  Mr.  G-reville  into  the  garden, 
and  Susan  returned  to  her  work  to  think. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

One 

Not  learned  save  in  gracious  household  ways. 
Not  perfect — nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants  ; 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread. 

Thb  Princess. 

Few,  none,  find  what  they  love,  or  could  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies. 

CmLDE  Harold. 

"  If  strong  contrasts,  as  it  is  sometimes  remark- 
ed, are  peculiarly  favorable  to  love,  surely  we  may 
securely  look  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes  here ; 
for  what  is  there  in  common  between  this  quiet, 
retiring,  simply-educated  girl,  and  that  brilliant, 
imaginative,  and  irresistible  looking  young  man  ?" 

Such  was  my  soliloquy  on  the  first  evening  of 
Julian  Greville's  arrival  at  Keevor ;  (for  tlie  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  was  weU  loiown;  Mi-.  GreviUe, 
less  discreet  than  his  wife,  having  since  her  death 
made  httle  secret  of  Ms  plans  and  hopes  for  Su- 
san), and  even  on  that  first  evening,  I  fancied  that 
Ml  one  side  the  work  of  love  was  begim.  And 
strange  indeed  it  appeared  to  me,  as  I  watched 
her  kindling  eyes  and  heightened  color,  that  it 
should  be  in  Susan's  tranquil  nature  that  so  sud- 
den a  passion  should  spring  up.  But  the  depths 
of  human  character  are  itnfathomable.  New  cir- 
cumstances call  forth  new  feelings,  new  energies  ; 
and  it  is  often  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  who 
see  with  most  surprise  the  development  of  some 
unsuspected  power,  the  apparition  of  some  unex- 
pected weakness,  in  a  heart  which  they  had  sup- 
posed to  be  AS  clear  to  them  as  the  day. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  interest  with  which 
I  watched  the  party  assembled  at  Keevor  dming 
those  early  days.  To  an  observant  mind,  life  is  a 
continual  romance ;  and  even  to  an  imobservant 
mind  there  was  a  romance  acted  at  that  time. 
Every  word  that  was  spoken  showed  more  plainly 
the  wide  gulf,  formed  by  differences  of  tastes, 


feehngs,  and  sympathies,  which  separated  Julian 
from  liis  cousin.  Every  moment  revealed  more 
clearly  to  my  wondering  eyes  that  Susan's  heart 
was  gone ;  I  saw  how  she  himg  upon  Julian's  hps ; 
how  unconsciously,  yet  anxiously,  she  watched  his 
countenance,  to  read  its  varying  expressions  of 
approbation  or  dislike ;  and  it  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  I  should  watch  Iihn  on  whom  the 
fulfilment  of  our  wishes  depended,  endeavoring 
niyself  to  read  in  his  glances,  and  to  gatlier  from 
his  words,  whether  the  contrast  between  them 
was  of  such  a  natm-e  as  to  awaken,  or  to  prevent 
the  awakening  of  love. 

The  contrast  was  amusingly  shown  on  the  very 
first  morning.  Mi-.  Greville,  in  the  kindliness  of 
his  heart,  and  in  the  excess  of  liis  liospitality,  was 
extremely  anxious  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests ; 
and  several  times  during  breakfest  he  inquired  of 
Juhan,  "  Well,  my  dear  Julian,  what  are  yom- 
plans  for  the  day  ?"  Receiving,  as  was  natural, 
somewhat  undecided  answers,  for  few  people  (and 
Julian  least  of  any)  wish  to  be  boimd  at  breakfast 
time  to  any  particular  course  of  amusement  for 
the  day,  he  exercised  Ms  own  intellectual  powers 
upon  the  subject,  and  as  he  left  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble he  turned  round,  and  said — 

"  My  dear  Susan,  you  must  tMnk  of  something 
tliat  will  amuse  Julian  and  Ms  young  friend.  I 
was  very  happy  to  show  them  my  flowers  last 
night,  but  a  change  is  sometimes  pleasant, 
and " 

"  Pray,  do  not  think  of  oiu*  amusement,"  Julian 
said,  interrupting  liim  hastily.  "We  shall  not 
have  explored  all  the  beauties  of  Keevor  for 
many  days,  and  I  shall  not  be  quite  easy  till  I 
have  been  again  to  the  top  of  the  Mil  to  feast  my 
■eyes  on  your  beautiful  valley." 

"  The  eun  is  too  hot  for  such  a  walk,  my  dear 
Julian ;  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  Mil  is  steep ;  I 
have  not  walked  up  it  tMs  twenty  years — you 
shall  have  the  carriage  some  day ;  but  I  was 
thinking,  Susan,  that  you  would  be  anxious  to 
show  Juhan  your  farm.  There  is  a  mce  shady 
walk  that  way,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  as  fond  as 
you  are  of  poultry  and  cattle.  Stephen  was  tell- 
ing md  yesterday  that  you  have  some  vei-y  pretty 
Uttle  pigs." 

In  some  curiosity  I  turned  to  examine  Julian's 
countenance  ;  I  felt  instinctively  that  the  picture 
presented  by  Mr.  GrevUle's  words  would  be  die- 
tasteful  to  Ms  fastichous  ideas.     I  was  right. 

"  Has  Miss  Greville  a  farm  ?"  he  asked,  fixing 
Ms  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  of  surprise,  and 
there  was  something  of  displeasure  and  contempt . 
mingling  with  their  astomshment.  Susan  was  si- 
lent, but  Amit  Janet  was  not  slow  to  answer. 

"  A  farm !  indeed  she  has.  She  is  the  most 
famous  farmer  in  all  the  coimtry.  What  are  your 
strong  points,  Susan  ?  Pigs  or  poultry,  cows  or 
butter,  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel ;  or  are  you  so 
famous  for  all  that  you  disclaim  praise  ior  any 
one  in  particular  ?" 

Susan  blushed,  and  a  pause  followed  tMs 
speech ;  it  was  broken  by  George  Vivian,  who 
laid  down  the  newspaper  he  was  studying,  and 
came  towards  her.  -* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  teU  you.  Miss  Greville,  that  Ju- 
han is  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  such  matters.  He 
does  not  know  a  pig  from  a  cow ;  but  it  is  time 
that  he  should  lose  what,  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
London,  we  should  call  cockney  notions  and 
habits,  and  the    sooner   his    education  b^ins, 
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the  better.    Pray,  let  U3  see  your  farm  -without 
delay." 

Susan  smiled,'  and  moved  towards  the  -window 
tliat  led  into  the  garden ;  but  I  saw  that  the 
effect  of  Juhan's  silence  was  to  cause  a  timidity 
and  embarrassment  which  was  rery  unusual  to  her 
gentle,  6elf-i3ossessed  manner.  But  tills  timithty,  | 
tliis  yielding  to  the  influence  of  anotlier,  this  loss, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  oi 2:>crsonalii'i/.  is  one  of  the 
surest  unconscious  signs  of  the  dawning  of  a  love 
which  is  to  take  a  strong  hold  upon  tlie  heart. 

At  the  window  she  turned,  and  with  rather  an  \ 
anxious  look  appealed  to  Miss  Janet  Greville,  j 
who  still  sate  at  the  breakfast  table.  "  Are  you 
ready.  Aunt  Janet ;  won't  you  come  with  us  ?"       ■ 

"  My  dear  Susan,  have  you  quite  lost  yom-  mem- 1 
ory  V  she  replied,  sharply.  "  I  mentionetl  wJien  j 
I  first  came  down,  that  I  was  suffering  from  a 
very  severe  sore  throat.  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  | 
aU  night;  and  I  think  my  voice  might  have  re- 
minded you  of  the  fiict,  even  if  it  was  of  too  little 
importance  otherwise  to  be  remembei-ed." 

"  I  am  very  sony,  Aunt  Janet.  I  did  not  for- 
get. Pray,  don't  tliink  of  coming."  She  hesitated, 
tlien  glanced  at  me ;  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
irresolution,  went  into  the  garden  -without  making 
any  further  request  I  took  no  notice  of  her 
glance.  I  was  pained,  I  confess,  to  see  her  so 
unhke  herself 

Tlie  farm  was  not  far  from  the  house ;  it  was 
prettily  situated,  and  kept  with  great  order  and 
neatness,  but  there  was  no  ideal  beauty  about 
it,  and  JuUan  looked  around  witli  an  air  of  in- 
difference. An  old  woman  came  towards  her 
visiters,  and  cmi:seyed  her  good  morning,  while 
fthe  smoothed  her  white  apron  -with  her  hands. 
Susan  answered  her  kindly,  saying  they  were 
come  to  visit  the  farm ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
looked  at  Juhan.  She  hoped  he  would  have  said 
something,  either  in  kindness  to  the  old  woman, 
or  by  way  of  expressing  some  sUght  interest  in 
the  object  of  their  -visit ;  but  he  remained  silent. 
He  was  thinking ;  and  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  was  not  in  liis  nature. 

To  break  a  silence  which  was  -visibly  awkward 
to  Susan,  George  Vi-rian  again  put  himself  for- 
wai-d ;  asked  a  few  simple  questions,  and  was  im- 
mediately led  away  by  the  old  woman  to  see  the 
various  beauties  of  the  farm. 

Susan  remained  -with  JuUan  at  the  entrance  to 
the  farm-yard,  and  was  silently  batthng  with  a 
new  and  painful  feeUng  of  scorn  towards  all  her 
usual  employments,  when  he  addressed  her. 

"  These,  then,"  he  said,  looking  round  him  with  ' 
a  slight  inquiring  smile,  "  these  are  the  occupa- 
tions  which  you  prefer  to  more  intellectual  pur- 
suits ?" 

"  No,  not  prefer ;"  said  Susan,  hastily. 

"  I  thinli  you  told  me  last  night  that  you  played 
only  a  little,  that  you  sang  not  at  all,  and  drew 
not  at  all.  And  yet  Miss  Gre\-ille  has  a  farm,  and 
is /amou.s  for  her  farming."  He  spoke  playfuUy, 
but  it  was  a  satirical  playfulness. 

"  That  was  only  Aimt  Janet's  way  of  speaking," 
she  repUed,  -with  a  blush. 

"  And  what  is  your  way  of  speaking — what  is 
your  accomit  i"  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
smihngly  and  inquiringly.  I  beheve  he  was  not 
displeajcd  at  the  emban-assmeut  his  looks  very 
evidently  caused  her. 

Susan  struggled  to  subdue  the  anxiety  winch 
she  felt  to  justify  herself  in  liis  eyes.    The  anxi- 


ety, perhaps,  was  not  subdued,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  it  was.  Very  simply  and  quietly  she  ex- 
plained the  case. 

"There  has  always  been  a  farm  at  Keevor; 
my  grandfatlier  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  my 
father,  though  he  cannot  attend  to  it,  is  equally 
so.  You  know,  if  there  was  no  interest  shown  in 
it,  we  could  not  expect  that  things  would  go  on 
well ;  and  so,  though  of  course  I  can  do  but 
httle,  I  do  try  to  understand  and  to  be  iiiterestetl 
in  it." 

StiU  -with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  Julian  per- 
sisted in  his  objections.  "  I  don't  see  how  the 
slight  interest  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  you 
to  show  for  these  agricultural  concerns  can  inter- 
fere with  the  cultivation  of  more  agreeable  and 
more  suitable  pursuits.  I  suppose  a  daily  -visit 
of  a  few  minutes  would  be  a  quite  sufficient  en- 
couragement, if  you  pleased  to  make  it  so.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  you  prefer  the  cackling  of 
those  geese  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  liarmony." 

Susan  smiled,  and  shook  her  liead  ;  but  she  was 
recovei-ing  from  her  first  fit  of  embarrassment, 
and  on  his  asking  for  some  account  of  her  mode 
of  hfe,  she  described  it  in  a  few  simple  words. 

"  You  spend  your  time,  then,"  inten-upted  Ju- 
Uan, "  over  dry  accounts  and  musty  parclmaents ; 
in  listening  to  interestmg  details  about  aittle,  and, 
as  Aunt  Janet  informed  me,  in  ordering  dinner." 

Susan  offered  no  contradiction,  for  she  could 
not  well  do  so  ;  and  till  now  her  life  had  never 
seemed  duR  or  trifling  in  her  eyes.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  JiUian  recoimted  her  occupations  in  tones 
bordering  on  contempt,  it  assumed  a  different  ap- 
pearance, and  though  she  remained  sUent,  she 
stood  with  downcast  eyes  and  with  a  blusli  of 
shame  upon  lier  cheek. 

Juhan  looked  at  her  for  a  short  time  in  thought- 
ful silence.  The  result  of  his  contemplations  was 
to  say,  -with  interest  in  his  voice  and  with  a  smile 
upon  his  countenance — 

"  At  any  rate,  I  see  that,  whatever  yoiu'  wishes 
may  be,  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  to  w-^hat 
you  consider  to  be  your  duty.  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  feel  that  this  is  better  than  aocompUshments." 

Susan  blushed  deeper  with  pleasure  tlian  she 
had  done  -with  embarrassment ;  but  his  observa 
tion  was  not  a  true  one,  and  she  hastened  to  say 
so.  "  No,  indeed,  you  must  not  think  that  I  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  what  I  have  had  to  do.  If 
my  wishes  to  improve  myself  in  music  and  draw- 
ing and  such  tilings  Jiad  been  very  strong,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  should  have  found  time  to  do  it ;  but 
wlien  I  have  tune  to  spare  I  like  to  read,  and 
when  I  have  time  to  be  idle  I  like  to  work  and 
to  be  quiet.  I  must  not  have  you  think  that, 
tliere  is  any  sacrifice  in  what  I  tio." 

"  But  I  choose  to  think  there  is,"  he  replied, 
with  the  playful,  wilful  look  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

They  wore  soon  joined  by  George'Vivian  and 
his  companion,  and,  with  a  slight  bt)W  in  reply  U< 
the  old  woman's  curtsey,  Julian  turned  to  go.  As 
they  moved  on,  ^rs.  Roberta  beckoned  to  Sa^uii 
to  retm-n.  * 

"  Which  of  them  two  young  gentlemen  be  tlie 
young  master,  Miss  Greville  ?" 

"  The  tall  one,  Haunali.     Didn't  you  know  liira  ?" 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  replied  the  old  woman ; 
"  and  that  other  young  gentleman,  he  did  tell  me 
as  much, — for  I  made  so  bold  as  to  ask  him  if  he 
was  the  young  master;  but,  heart  ahve,  Miss 
Greville,  he  ben't  a  bit  like  a  Gre-ville." 
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"  He  is  handsomer  than  a  Greville,  don't  you 
think  80,  Hannah  ?"  said  Susan,  ■vnth  a  smile  and 
sometliing  hke  a  sigli. 

"  Oh,  iiiss  Susan,  for  shame  I  I  never  thought 
to  hear  you  say  the  hke  of  that  Yniu-  grand- 
papa, the  late  Mr.  Greville  as  was,"  and  she  curt- 
seyed as  she  pronounced  his  name,  "  was  as  fine 
a  looking  gentleman  as  ever  I'd  wish  to  see, — so 
tall  and  so  tine,  and  a  bit  stout,  too.  That  bo  a 
fine  young  gentleman,  but  he  be'nt  like  a  Gre- 
vUle,  and  so  I  shall  tell  my  Stephen.  And  who 
may  the  other  be,  Miss  Susan,  with  the  fair  hair 
and  the  sweet  blue  eye  ?" 

Susan  satisfied  her. 

"  He  be  a  pleasant  spoken  young  gentleman," 
she  said,  warmly ;  "  and  knowledguble,  too,  and 
a  fine  young  man ;  and  my  heart  warmed  to  him 
at  the  fii-st,  for  I  thought  he  was  the  Greville ; 
but  there  be  fine  young  men  that  beaut  Grevilles, 
I  do  suppose." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Susan  said,  smiling ;  "  but  Han- 
nah, Ave  shall  be  offended  if  you  let  Mr.  Vivian 
run  away  with  all  your  praise." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Susan  !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  remorse,  "  that  other 
young  gentleman,  the  young  master,  as  they  calls 
him,  he  be  amost  too  fine  for  me  to  praise.  He 
be  a  yoimg  man,  indeed.  And  if  he  be  a  bit  dis- 
tant, why,  it  becomes  him,  my  dear,  so  grand  and 
so  stately." 

"  I  don't  tliink  he  is  distant,  Hannah,"  said  Su- 
san, anxiouslj^;  "but  you  know  he  has  hved 
abroad  all  his  life,  and  he  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
countiy  as  Mr.  Vivian  is." 

"  Indeed,  indeed !"  with  an  expression  of  awe 
in  her  countenance,  "  and  he  be  come  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  I  make  no  doubt.  Lawk!  Miss 
Greville,  Keevor  can't  be  nothink  but  a  dull  place 
to  such  as  he." 

Susan  smiled  and  sighed,  and  followed  her 
guests  to  the  house. 

The  old  woman  smoothed  her  apron,  looked 
after  them,  and  shook  her  head.  "  He  be  a  fine 
young  man,  no  doubt,"  she  summed  up ;  "  wonder- 
ful fine ;  but  he  ben't  a  bit  like  a  Greville  as  yet ; 
and  so  I  shall  tell  my  Stephea" 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

Is't  possible  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  yon  should 
like  her? — that  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her?  and 
loving,  woo  .' 

As  you  Like  It. 

We  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
Julian's  intentions  with  regard  to  his  cousin. 

As  we  all  walked  home  from  the  morning  ser- 
vice on  the  Sunday  after  the  new  aiTivals  at  Kee- 
vor, George  Vivian  made  some  remarks  more 
warmly  than  was  usual  to  him,  in  admiration  of 
the  parish  church,  and  of  the  performance  of  tlie 
service. 

Susan  looked  pleased,  and  Mr.  Greville  .said, 
"  Susan  teaches  those  poor  little  cliildren  to  sing, 
and  she  worked  that  new  altar  cloth,"  in  a  tone 
which  evidently  imphed  that  such  being  the  case, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  church  should  be  ad- 
mired. 

"  Is  this  anothelr  of  your  employment,  Susan  ?" 
was  Juhan's  smihng  remark.  After  one  day's  ac- 
quaintance, he  had  called  her  by  her  name.  "  I 
Hke  this  better  than  some  other  employments  I 


could  name ;  indeed,  I  think  I  could  myself  be  an 
instructor  '  in  harmony,  in  heavenly  harmony.'  " 

"  I  was  very  happy  to  find  myself  in  a  quiet 
country  church  again,"  said  George  Vivian.  "  How 
did  you  feel,  Juhan  V 

"  Veiy  happy  to  be  at  Keevor,"  he  replied,  with, 
I  fancied,  an  endeavor  to  catch  Susan's  eye ;  "  but 
as  to  yom-  quiet  country  chm-ch,  you  nmst  know 
very  well  that  I  sljall  disagree.  Our  Protestant 
service  strikes  me  as  being  very  tame  and  com- 
mon-place after  the  services  which  I  have  attended 
abroad." 

"  The  Roman  Cathohc  service  ?"  mquired  Susiui. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  a  very  good  Protestant, 
I  assure  you ;  but  when  I  want  to  feel  religious, 
then  I  go  hito  a  Catholic  church.  Oh!  Suswi,  I 
wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  foreign  churches, 

and  hear  tlie  music Our  doctrines  are  all 

veiy  good ;  and  as  I  tell  you,  I  am  a  true  Protest- 
ant, but  I  must  own  that  the  Cathohcs  have  liit 
on  the  right  way  to  make  men  religious." 

"  I  knew  we  should  disagree,"  said  George  Vi- 
vian. "  Now  to  me  there  is  sometliing  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  quietness  of  Keevor  church  far  more 
solemn,  than  the  finest  or  the  most  impressive  ser- 
vice I  attended  with  you  at  Rome.  Something 
that  separates  one  much  more  enthely  from  com- 
mon life  and  common  cares." 

"  You  talk  nonsense,  George.  You  are  so  pre- 
judiced in  favor  of  England,  that  you  will  allow 
nothing  to  be  good  or  beautiful  elsewhere.  I  wish 
Susan  could  be  the  judge ;  I  wish  you  cotdd  go 
abroad,  Susan,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right  in  saying, 
that  the  Catholic  service  is  more  favorable  to  reli- 
gion than  our  cold  EngUsh  one.  I  assm-e  you," 
he  contiimed,  laughing  shghtly  as  he  spoke,  "  that 
when  I  have  sometimes  stood  to  hsten,  hearing 
the  voices  rise  and  fall  with  theh  wonderful  har- 
mony, I  have  felt  actually  insphed ;  raised  out  of 
myself;  capable  of  any  degree  of  virtue;  ready 
to  be  a  Saint  or  a  Martyr." 

"And  as  soon  as  the  voices  died  away,  you 
found  yourself  a  most  uninspired  mortal,  I  avDI 
venture  to  say,"  said  Aunt  Janet,  scoffingly. 

Julian  colored,  perhaps  at  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation. 

"  But  surely,  Aimt  Janet,"  said  Susan,  warmly, 
"  it  is  good  to  liave  such  feeUngs,  even  if  it  is  only 
for  a  time  ?" 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Susan.  For  my 
part,  I  would  not  give  one  brass  farthing  for  all 
the  good  feeUngs  in  the  world." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  bad  ones,"  said  Ju- 
lian, playfully. 

"  Perhaps  I  should,  Mr.  Julian ;  and  I  should 
not  be  far  wrong  if  I  did.  I  have  seen  more  bad 
feelings  conquered,  than  I  have  seen  your  fine 
raptm-es  rise  into  virtue." 

"  This  is  ^  very  curious  httle  plant,"  remarked 
Mr.  GrevUle,  totally  tmconscious  that  he  broke  in 
upon  any  subject  of  conversation,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  stick  to  a  small  red  flower,  that  grew 
among  the  stones  by  the  side  of  the  road.  "  It  is 
cjxUed  the  '  Shepherd's  Clock,'  Juhan,  because  it 
shuts  up  its  leaves  exactly  at  midday." 

"  Tlien  it  is  a  usefid  little  plant,  small  as  it  is," 
said  Julian,  kindly ;  and  ho  stooped  and  picked  it 
from  the  groimd.  '•  I  wonder  if  any  poet  has  ever 
apostrophised  it.  It  is  a  subject  I  should  hke  to 
enlarge  upon ;  great  poAvers  and  httle  show." 
And  tliis  time  I  was  sure  that  his  eyes  glanced 
with  meaning  and  affection  at  Susan. 
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Dui-ing  the  rest  of  the  walk  home,  he  remained 
at  Mr.  Greville's  side,  discussing  with  Wm  the  na- 
ture of  various  herbs  and  flowers ;  and  I  saw  the 
cheek  of  tlic  affectionate  daughter  glow  with 
pleasure,  as  she  watched  his  attentions  to  her 
father. 

When  we  reached  the  garden,  Mr.  Greville  took 
Juhan  into  the  conservatory,  to  exhibit  a  yellow 
rosebud  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  course  of 
hia  early  morning  inspection  of  his  treasures,  and 
we  all  followed  to  see  what  could  be  seen. 

"  See,  Juhan,  here  it  is,"  began  Mr.  Greville, 
speaking  in  the  haK-childish,  half-poetical  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  his  flowers.  "  How  gracefully 
it  bends,  how  delicate  the  color ;  but  it  has  lost 
something  of  its  beauty  since  the  morning.  It  is 
always  so ;  these  frail  things  come  to  touch  our 
hearts,  and  haste  away,  before  we  can  show  them 
oui'  love." 

Julian  expressed  his  admii-ation  of  the  rosebud, 
but  while  he  was  examining  it,  liis  eye  was  caught 
by  a  foreign  j^lant  which  stood  beside  it ; — a  flow- 
er of  less  beauty,  but  greater  rarity,  and  which, 
perhaps,  from  some  association,  was  more  attrac- 
tive to  him.  He  touched  it,  and  in  a  voice  of  far 
greater  admu-ation,  exclaimed, — This  is  beautiful ! 
look,  Susan." 

"  Do  you  Uko  every  thing  foreign  best  ?"  Susan 
asked,  1  thouglit  reproachfully. 

He  turned  his  eyes  fuU  upon  her.  "  JN'o,  Su- 
san, not  everything;"  and  he  gave  her  such  a 
look,  and  such  a  smile,  as  made  Susan  bend  her 
head  over  tlie  flower,  and  di-ew  from  Amit  Janet 
the  remark, — "  Not  everything,  of  coui-se,  my  dear 
Susan.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  foolish  ques- 
tion ?" 

As  Juhan  spoke,  my  eyes  unconsciously  met 
those  of  George  Vivian.  I  saw  we  both  looked 
upon  his  words  as  decisive ;  but  the  expression 
of  our  countenances  was  different.  His  was  trou- 
bled and  anxious;  mine,  I  am  well  aware,  was 
reheved  and  satisfied.  Julian  had  been  but  three 
days  at  Keevor,  but  in  those  days  he  had  shown 
such  cliarm  of  manner,  such  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, such  sense  and  spu-it,  and  gaiety  of  conver- 
sation, that  I  had  yielded  to  the  sunshine  of  his 
influence,  and  wondered  no  more  that  Susan  had 
suffered  her  fancy  to  be  dazzled,  and  her  heai't  to 
be  touched.  Could  I  then  be  otherwise  than 
pleased  at  the  certainty  wliich  I  now  felt  that  Su- 
san's happiness  would  be  accomplished ;  and  yet 
George  Vivian  was  in  the  right.  Even  to  the  so- 
berest among  us,  three  days'  acquaintance  would 
be  but  a  precarious  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  happiness  of  two  young  lives,  and  how  much 
more  precarious,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  wayward 
and  excitable  Juhan  Greville  ! 

"  Where's  Susan  ?"  said  Julian,  looking  into  the 
drawing-room  early  one  morning,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  last  conversation.  "  I  have  been  writing 
some  verses  to  the  '  Shepherd's  Clock,'  and  I  want 
to  read  them  to  her." 

"  What,  you're  a  poet !  are  you,  Mr.  Julian  ?" 
said  Aunt  Janet,  who  was  sitting  alone,  making 
herself  mistress  of  the  contents  of  the  newspa- 
pers. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  have  a  fit  object  to  in- 
spire me.  Would  you  like  me  to  indite  some 
verses  to  you,  Aimt  Janet  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  have  no  liking  for  trash." 

"  You  ai'e  very  polite,"  said  Julian,  laughing ; 


from  the  first  moment  he  had  appeared  to  enjoy 
Aunt  Janet's  character.  "I  won't  trouble  you^ 
then,  with  any  of  my  soft  strains.  But  where's 
Susan  ?  can  you  tell  me  ?  where  can  I  find  lier  ?" 

"  You  will  find  her  in  the  village,  if  you  please 
to  go  and  look  for  her  there." 

"  Hang  the  village  !"  he  said,  hastily ;  "  what  is 
she  doing  there  ?" 

"  As  usual,  I  suppose,  gossiping  with  old  wo- 
men, and  petting  dirty  children." 

Julian  looked  put  out,  curled  his  hp  with  an 
expression  of  disgust,  slammed  the  door  with 
some  violence,  and  came  and  sat  down  by  Aunt 
Janet. 

"  it  appears  to  me,  Aunt  Janet,  that  Susan  has 
been  very  strangely  brought  up." 

"  Indeed  !"  she  replied,  drily. 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  he  said,  laughing  again  ;  "  how 
very  provoking  you  are.  But  don't  you  think  so 
too  ?" 

"It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  she 
has  been  extremely  well  brought  up,  if  she  did 
but  know  how  to  make  a  good  ase  of  her  educa- 
tion. She  can  read  and  write  and  keep  ac- 
counts, order  a  good  dinner,  and  speak  when  she 
is  spoken  to." 

"A  most  estimable  list  of  accomplishments, 
Aunt  Janet,  certainly. 

'Come  when  you're  called. 
Do  as  you're  bid, 
Shut  the  door  after  you. 
And  you'll  never  be  chid.' 

But  after  all,  this  is  apt  to  be  a  Uttle  dull  and 
dry ;  and  for  myself,  I  confess  that  I  should  pre- 
fer a  little  chiding  to  such  saint-like  goodness  as 
the  poem  describes." 

"Susan  is  a  great  deal  better  than  you  will 
ever  be,  Mr.  Julian." 

"  True,  Aunt  Janet,  most  true ;  no  one  can  be 
more  awar^  of  the  fact  than  I  am  myself;  and 
don't  suppose,"  he  continued,  seriously,  "that  I 
object  to  her  goodness,  or  meant  to  say  that  Su- 
san was  dull  or  dry.  She  is  enough  to  make  me 
forget  all  my  maxims,  all  my  wishes,  and  to 
adorn  what  I  most  dislike.  But  stOl  there  are 
some  things  which  I  do  dislike — this  visiting,  for 
instance.  I  admire  a  sceur  de  la  charite,  no  one 
can  admire  them  more,  but  let  it  be  a  sceur  de  la 
charite.  A  Lady  Bountiful,  a  charitable  Dorcas  I 
I  assm"e  you.  Aunt  Janet,  a  cold  shudder  runs 
through  my  frame  when  I  think  of  such  a  cha- 
racter." 

"  What  stuff  you  talk,  Mr.  Juhan,"  said  Aunt 
Janet,  angrily ;  not  that  she  approved  of  Susan's 
doings,  but  she  lovBd  to  contradict. 

"No  stuff  at  all,  Aimt  Janet.  I  once  lived  in 
the  house  with  a  charitable  Dorcas,  and  I  creep 
at  the  remembrance  still.  I  will  describe  her  to 
you.  Her  name  was  Miss  Prim,  and  truly  prim 
she  was.  She  was  always  dressed  in  a  dark, 
wo-begone,  colored  stuff  gown,  something  be- 
tween a  drab  and  a  fawn  color,  which  clung  round 
her  legs  hke  a  bathmg-gown,  and  a  black  collar, 
which  she  wore  to  save  wasliing.  She  always 
appeared  in  the  house  with  a  small  flannel  petti- 
coat in  her  hand,  and  always  out  of  doors  with  a 
covered  basket  on  her  arm  ;  and  she  never  opened 
her  hps  except  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  '  my  poor  pensioners,'  or  '  my  interesting  httle 
scholars.' "  He  stopped  and  laughed  at  the  vision 
which  he  had  conjured  up  to  his  fancy,  then  add- 
ed, as  if  it  was  a  truth  which  had  but  just  struck 
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him — "  Susan,  however,  never  could  be  like  her." 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Julian,  you  mean  to  marry 
Susan  ?"  said  Miss  Janet,  looking  full  in  his  face. 

Julian  opened  his  eyes,  colored  slightly,  then 
\)urst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laugliiug.  She  looked 
at  him  ■with  luifeigned  astonishment,  on  which  he 
recovered  liimself,  and  apologized.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Aunt  Janet,  but  you  really  do  ^sk  un- 
warrantable questions.     How  can  I  answer  you  ?" 

"  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  matter — it  depends 
on  yourself;  you  must  see  that  Su-san  is  quite 
ready  to  liave  you." 

He  colored  agam ;  the  speech  was  offensive  to 
liim  in  many  ways,  and  he  got  up  in  some  indig- 
nation, but  as  he  got  up,  the  door  opened,  and 
Susan  appeared. 

"  Come  in,  Susan,"  cried  Aunt  Janet ;  "  we  were 
just  talking  of  you.  Mr.  Julian  does  not  approve 
of  these  vilLige  doings  of  yours." 

'•  Was  tliero  ever  sucli  a  woman  ?"  said  Julian 
to  liimscif,  but  he  made  no  denial,  and  stood  iu 
the  window  to  listen  to  what  passed.  "Whatever 
implea^ant  sensations  the  expression  of  "  Susan 
being  quite  ready  to  have  him  "  had  excited,  they 
faded  at  once  at  her  appearance.  She  blushed  at 
.'Vunt  Janet's  speech,  but  did  not  notice  it,  and 
coming  steadily  forward,  gave  unliesitatingly  her 
errand. 

It  was  from  a  person  in  the  village  who  was 
ill,  and  anxious  to  see  Miss  Janet  Greville.  From 
her  love  of  manjiging,  Aunt  Janet  had  consti- 
tuted herself  physician,  and  I  cannot  deny  that 
her  presQ'iptions  had  been  attended  with  much 
success. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her  ?"  asked  Miss 
Janet,  sharply. 

•'  I  don't  know." 

"  Then  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  it  is  the 
small-pox,  and  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you,  Susan, 
for  running  into  infection  in  this  way.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  you  have  not  so  much  beauty  that  you 
can  afford  to  lose  a  part  of  it." 

"I  assure  you  it  is  not  the  small-pox.  Aunt 
Janet,"  the  said,  smiling;  "you  know  I  always 
am  very  carefLil,  because  papa  is  frightened." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go,  though  I  am  sm-e 
I  don't  feel  at  all  up  to  such  a  walk  in  tliis  hot 
sun.  You  had  better  ask  me  to  be  cook  at 
once.  I  Avish  the  poor  people  would  learn  not  to 
be  iU." 

"  I  dare  say  they  wish  it  too.  Aunt  Janet,"  said 
Julian,  bending  forward  from  where  he  stood. 

"  Wait  for  me  here,  Susan,  I  shan't  be  long." 
She  walked  to  the  door,  then  looked  back,  and 
added — "  And  ask  Mr.  Juhan  what  he  thinks  of 
you,  for  he  has  been  talking  a  proper  lot  of  non- 
sense." 

Susan  again  blushed  shghtly  at  the  remark, 
but  turned  inunediately  to  Julian,  and  said,  with 
a  smile,  "  How  do  you  Uke  Aunt  Janet,  Mr.  Gre- 
vUle  ?" 

The  charm  of  Susan's  presence,  with  the  un- 
conscious simplicity  of  her  manner,  had  made  a 
reaction  hi  Juhan's  mind,  from  the  lowering 
thoughts  which  Aunt  Janet's  remarks  and  liis 
own  momentary  comparison  with  Miss  Prim  had 
excited  ;  and  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  the  tenderer  thoughts  which  the 
feeUng  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
her  raised  in  his  affectionate  nature,  he  came  to- 
wards her. 

"  I  like  her  very  much,  Susan ;  I  like  every- 


thing at  Keevor  except  one  thing ;  and  shall  I 
tell  you  wliat  that  is?"  He  paused  ;  then  said, 
with  a  playful,  but  emphatic  tone,  "  You  call  me 
Mr.  Greville,  and  I  call  you  Susan."  He  stopped, 
smiled,  and  looked  in  her  face  with  such  a  look 
as  he  had  given  her  on  the  Sunday.  She  blushed 
deeply  and  turned  away  lier  head.  There  had 
been  more  of  playfulness  than  of  feeling  in  his 
manner  until  now,  but  catching  hold  of  her  hand, 
he  felt  that  it  trembled,  and  in  her  lialf-averted 
countenance  he  read  a  tale  of  feehng  so  far  deeper 
than  he  had  expected  to  excite,  that  pleased, 
surprised,  canied  away,  he  went  on  in  a  voice  of 
real  and  deep  tenderness.  "  Have  I  not  reason 
to  complain,  Susan  \  Ought  I  not  to  be  called 
Juliau  by  those  /  love  ?" 

The  door  opened,  and  Aimt  Janet  locked  ia 
I  don't  know  if  it  was  her  choice,  it  certainly  was 
her  fate  always  to  appear  at  inopportune  mo- 
ments. Her  quick  eye  was  immediately  con- 
scious of  the  state  of  the  case,  though  Susan  hastily 
withdrew  her  hand,  and  went  forward  to  meet 
her ;  and  giving  a  provoking  nod  with  her  head, 
and  closing  the  door  before  Susan  could  reach  it, 
she  called  loudly,  "  Pray  don't  let  me  inteiTupt 
your  conference,  Susan.  I  am  going  down  the 
passage  to  put  on  my  boots." 

Susan  stood  irresolute.  Julian  could  be  smiling, 
and  at  his  ease  ;  but  to  her  this  moment  Avas  tlie 
fulfihnent  of  nights  and  days  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  fluttered  with  expectation,  and  trem- 
bling beneath  the  weight  of  unwonted  emotion, 
her  self-possession  was  gone.  Julian  called  her 
back. 

"  You  must  come  back,  Susan.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  Let  her  wait."  He  took  hold  of 
her  hand  again.  "  Why,  Susan,  how  you  trem- 
ble," he  said,  tenderly ;  "  are  you  afraid  of  me  ? 
— you  must  not  be  afraid !  It  is  for  me  to  bo 
afraid  of  you.  I  have  so  much  to  teU  you ;  so 
much  to  ask  you ;  so  much  to  tell  you  of  my- 
self   " 

"  I  just  looked  in  again,  Susan,"  cried  Aunt 
Janet,  popping  her  head  into  the  room,  "  to  say 
that  I  hope  you  will  not  keep  me  long.  My 
throat  is  not  quite  well,  and  the  draught  in  the 
passage  is  particularly  bad  for  it,  that's  all,"  and 
she  closed  the  door. 

Julian  burst  out  laughing.  "  Go  along,  Susan," 
he  said  ;  "  that  woman  is  enough  to  drive  all  sen- 
timent out  of  the  world.  Go  along,  now ;  and 
when  you  come  back,"  he  added,  rather  with  the 
authority  of  a  husband  than  the  entreaty  of  a 
lover,  "  come  to  me  in  the  garden,  and  we  wiU 
not  be  inteiTupted." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 

Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth, 

Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by, 

And  lighten  half  thy  poverty. 

Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 

For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 

To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire, 

Jlore  can  I  do,  or  thou  require  7 

Bride  of  Abydos, 
Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams. 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb. 

Sir  Walter  IUleiob. 

Whex  Susan  returned  from  the  village,  she 
found  Julian  walking  in  deep  thought  up  and 
down  on  the  broad  gravel-walk  before  the  house. 
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She  sat  do-wn  on  a  garden-seat,  md,  trembling 
and  agitated,  waited  until  ho  should  observe  her. 
It  -was  some  time  before  he  discovered  her ;  wlieu 
he  did  so  he  called  her  hastily,  and  she  went  for- 
ward to  meet  him.  He  was  not  like  the  same 
person  from  whom  she  had  jmrted  an  hour  be- 
fore ;  then,  his  countenance  had  been  all  playful- 
ness and  gaiety,  now  it  was  dark  and  troubled.  His 
hair  was  in  disorder,  his  brows  were  knit  and  bent-, 
and  his  eyes,  their  laugliing  light  extinguished, 
had  an  expression  of  gloom  and  melancholy. 

Susan  had  never  seen  him  thus  before,  but  it 
•was  a  transformation  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
Julian,  it  was  a  transformation  which  thought 
always  produced  upon  him.  So  long  as  he  lived 
in  the  present  moment,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  he  was  all  lightness  and  gaiety ;  but 
if  once  he  looked  upon  the  mind  within,  if  once 
he  meditated  upon  himself,  the  lightness  of  his 
nature  was  gone.  Restless,  troubled  and  ungov- 
ei-ned,  he  became  terrified  at  the  picture  of  his 
own  heart.  The  few  words  he  had  that  morning 
spoken  had  decided  his  destiny,  and  what  all 
George  Vivian's  warnings  and  remonstrances  had 
failed  to  do  those  few  words  had  done ;  they  had 
awakened  his  mind  to  consideration  on  the  step 
he  had  taken ;  they  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
responsibilities  he  had  invited ;  they  had  roused 
his  imagination  to  dwell  on  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  his  future  life.  It  is 
often  thus.  Tiie  words  of  others  are  witliout  us, 
and  however  forcible  they  be,  may  pass  over  us 
as  but  the  sound  of  "  a  lovely  song,"  and  make 
no  impression,  but  our  own  words  are  from  with- 
in, and  once  spoken,  they  arouse  the  conscience, 
though  perhaps  when  they  have  set  their  seal 
too  late. 

It  was  not  that  Julian  repented  of  the  step  he 
had  taken ;  but  what  he  had  done  lightly  now 
weighed  heavily ;  and  the  very  act  of  thinking, 
of  pondering  upon  his  actions,  had  tossed  and  dis- 
ordered his  mind,  and  had  brought  on  one  of  the 
gloomy  and  desponding  tits  to  which  an  excitable 
nature  is  at  all  times  subject. 

"Not  here,  Susan,  not  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
met  her.  "  I  cannot  talk  to  you  here.  Let  us 
go  to  the  wood." 

She  walked  by  his  side  in  silence.  ITis 
thoughts  were  of  himself — hers  were  all  of  him. 
In  one  moment,  in  the  one  glance  at  that  trou- 
bled countenance,  she  had  passed  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  girlish  shyness,  from  trembling  love, 
from  youthful  hopes,  from  romantic  dreams,  to 
the  deep,  strong,  unselfish  devotion  which  char- 
acterizes the  love  of  a  wife  or  a  mother. 

They  reached  the  wood.  He  drew  her  hand 
within  his  arm  and  held  it  there  ;  then  began — 

"  Susan,  I  hate  this  engagement.  I  wish  it 
had  never  been ;  I  love  you,  I  must  always  have 
loved  you ;  but  for  myself,  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  love  is  not  freely  given  ;  that  duty,  that 
love  for  your  father  commands  it.  I  need  a 
strong  love,  Susan ;  I  wish  to  be  loved  for  my- 
self alone ;  tell  me,  tell  me  truly,  is  your  iove 
free ;  if  there  had  been  no  engagement  should 
you  have  loved  me  still  V 

He  looked  anxiously  in  her  face ;  and  she  has- 
tened to  answer  him. 

"  I  think  I  must  if  I  had  dared."  It  was  the 
full  expression  of  what  she  felt. 

"  Dared,  Susan  !  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  me." 
He  pressed  her  hand,  held  it  faster,  then  went 


on  in  a  tone  of  great  feeling.  "  It  was  needful 
that  I  should  ask  you  if  you  truly  loved  me ;  for 
a  light  love,  a  light  fancy,  will  not  do  for  me.  It 
will  be  a  hard  task  and  a  heavy  one  to  be  my 
wife,  and  not  all  happiness.  You  have  not  seen 
me,  you  have  not  known  me  as  I  am.  I  am  as 
variable" — he  stopped  and  smiled ;  even  then, 
though  strongly  and  deeply  moved,  a  poetical 
quotation  was  natural  to  him — "  '  as  variable  as 
the  shade  by  the  light  quivering  aspen  made.' 
Never  at  rest,  never  at  peace ;  always  excited, 
sometimes  sad  and  dreary,  as  I  feel  now.  And 
worse  than  this ;  there  have  been  moments  when 
I  have  felt ;  moments  so  dark  and  despairing 
that  there  has  been  to  me  no  truth  on  earth,  no 
faith  in  Heaven.  Do  not  shrink  from  me,  Susan. 
You  must  know  all,  you  must  be  ready  to  bear 
all.  I  need  to  be  loved ;  I  need  to  have  one 
who  will  cheer  me,  who  will  cling  to  me ;  who, 
even  if  my  restless,  wandering  heart  strays  from 
perfect  right  and  perfect  truth,  will  still  bear 
with  me.  Will  you,  Susan,  can  you  be  such  a  one 
to  me?     Will  you  never,  never  forsake  me!" 

"  I  will  never,  never  forsake  you,"  was  the 
soft,  firm,  earnest  voice  by  his  side. 

He  started  as  he  heard  her — started  at  the 
depth  of  devotion  expressed  in  the  voice  that 
spoke.  He  had  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  but 
all  his  thoughts,  all  his  feelings,  all  his  words 
had  been  of  himself.  Not  once  had  he  recalled 
the  vow  which  he  must  make — the  promise  to 
love  her,  to  cherish  her  until  death  siiouid  them 
part. 

"  Do  you,  indeed,  so  love  me,  Susan  ?"  he  said, 
bending  down  to  look  in  her  face.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  you  can  already  so  love  me  ?" 

As  Julian  spoke,  a  mist  fell  from  Susan's  eyes. 
Her  position  s.tood  before  her  in  its  clear  colors. 
The  force  of  the  engagement,  Julian's  hasty  de- 
cision, the  rapid  growth  of  her  own  love.  Till 
now  his  words  and  her  own  ready  response  had 
seemed  but  natural  in  her  eyes.  She  was  not 
easily  excited  or  carried  away :  her  life  had  been 
too  early  saddened  for  that ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  excitement  was  unusual  to  her,  had  made 
her  more  completely  under  its  influence  now. 
The  fascination  that  hung  upon  all  that  Julian 
said  and  did ;  the  attention  of  which  she  was 
now,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  object ;  the  new  life 
that  was  opening  upon  her ;  all  tlie  interest  of 
her  position,  had  conspired  to  blind  her,  and  to 
place  her  under  the  influence  of  that  illusion  and 
delusion  that  excitement  brings.  She,  prone  &s 
she  was  to  deep  thought,  had  not  considered  the 
difficulties  or  the  strangenesses  of  her  situation. 

But  now  her  eyes  were  opened.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  you  already  love  me ?'  The  words  fell 
heavily  on  her  mind,  not  for  her  own  sake,  but 
for  Julian's.  She  perhaps  had  been  easily  won; 
but  for  her  there  was  no  more  doubt  or  fear ; 
easily  it  might  have  been,  but  won  she  was, 
wholly  and  for  ever;  but  he — did  he  love  her? 

''  I  feel  that  you  may  doubt  me,"  she  sai*!, 
looking  up  with  a  deep  blush,  but  firmly  and 
steadily ;  "  I  feel  that  you  may,  perhaps,  despise 
a  heart  so  easily  won.  But  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  not  new  to  me.  They  are  but  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  two  long  "years.  And 
if  I  have  been  easily  won,"  she  added,  with  a 
touching  smile,  and  unconsciously  expressing 
something  of  Juliet's  sentiment,  "  believe  me  I 
slmll  Qot  be  easily  shaken." 
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"  I  know  it,  Susan,"  he  said,  tenderly — and  her 
manner  would,  indeed,  have  given  the  most 
doubting  confidence — "  I  feel  it  now ;  you  love 
me,  and  you  will  bless  me." 

"  But,  Julian,"  she  said,  stopping  in  her  walk, 
and  looking  gravely  at  hi?n,  while  she  disengaged 
her  hand  from  his  arm,  ".Are  you  sure  of  your- 
self;  are  yoii,  free  ?  If  it  is  strange  that  I  should 
love  you,  is  it  not  stranger  that  you  should  love 
me — you,  who  have  seen  the  brightness  of  the 
world,  while  I  have  so  little,  so  very  little,  to  win 
your  love." 

"  So  little,  Susan,"  he  cried,  earnestly  ;  "  so  lit- 
tle— you  who  are  loved,  and  must  be  loved,  by 
all  who  come  near  you  !" 

"  But  as  your  wife,  Julian.  It  is  not  a  light 
thing  to  be  bound  together  for  life.  Consider  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  You  said  you  hated  this  en- 
gagement. Let  there  be  none ;  you  know  there 
is  none  if  your  will  is  not  free.  You  can  know 
me  but  little  as  yet.  .  .  ." 

"  Stop,  Susan,"  he  said,  "  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
make  me  miserable.  You  have  said  you  loved 
me, — why  will  you  now  try  to  cast  me  away  ? 
Do  I  not  know  you  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  you 
are  an  angel  ?  Do  I  not  hear  your  voice  fall  like 
music?  Do  I  not  feel  that  it  blesses  me  as  my 
mother's  voice  blest  me  once?" 

And  so  they  were  betrothed  to  each  other. 
They  parted,   and   Susan  sought  her  father ; 
not  as  she  might  have  done  that  morning,  blush- 
ingly,  tremblingly,  to  tell  of  happy  plighted  love, 
but  gravely,  and  even  sadly. 

She  found  him  engaged  in  arranging  some 
flowers  for  a  stand  in  his  sitting  room.  His  whole 
mind  was  in  his  occupation,  and  she  waited  till 
the  arrangement  was  completed,  then  she  said, — 
"  I  am  come  to  tell  you,  papa,  what  I  think 
will  make  you  happy.  I  am  to  be'  Julian's  wife." 
Mr.  Greville  raised  his  head  from  the  flower 
over  which  he  was  bending,  and  a  look  of  un- 
wonted pleasure,  and  a  gleam  o.f  unusual  intelli- 
gence, lit  up  his  eye. 

"  Grod  bless  you,  Susan !"  he  said,  fondly  taking 
her  hand;  " you  ever  have,  you  ever  will  bless 
me.  Now,"  and  there  was  something  like  a  sigh 
of  relief,  which  showed  that  a  painful  load  had 
rested  on  his  apparently  inanimate  heart,  "  I 
think  my  father  will  forgive  me." 

The  gleam  of  intelligence  faded,  and  turning 
to  his  flowers,  he  broke  off  two  rosebuds,  which 
he  put,  with  a  childish  smile,  into  Susan's  hand. 


In  recovered  spirits,  in  violent  excitement, 
Julian  sought  George  Vivian.  He  might  well 
say  that  he  was  "  variable  as  the  shade,"  for 
already  all  traces  of  the  mood  of  the  past  hour 
had  disappeared,  dark  as  tlie  fit  had  been  during 
its  duration.  He  found  liicu  in  a  small  lihi-ary 
which  had  been  given  up  to  tlieir  use.  He  was 
sitting  with  a  book  before  him,  but  he  was  not 
reading.  Thought,  heavy  thought,  was  more 
usual  to  him  than  occupation. 

"  \Vell,  George,  it  is  all  settled,"  Julian  began ; 
"I've'  done  the  deed,  and  Susan  is  to  be  my 
wife." 

George  Vivian  looked  up,  gravely  and  anxi- 
ously, and  remained  silent. 

"  Don't  you  congratulate  me  ?''  pursued  Julian, 
in  a  hght  tone.  "Such  a  thing  don't  happen 
every  day  of  one's  life.  I  will  be  congratulated. 
Come,  George,  don't  stare  at  me  like  a  startled 


hare;  I  know  you  can't  say  anything  pretty, — I 
don't  expecl  that.  I  might  wait  tUl  doomsday 
before  your  lips  tould  frame  a  pretty  speech; 
but  say  something, — say  you  wisli  me  joy  in  my 
married  life." 

"  Most  earnestly  I  Avish  it,"  said  George,  seri- 
ously. 

"  Thank  you  I  And  I  assure  you,  George,"  he 
continued,  his  spirits  rising  with  the  sight  of  his 
companion's  gravity,  "  that  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  your  earnest  wishes  being  accomphshed. 
1  like  your  Judith  very  much." 

George  shook  his  head.  "  I  wish  I  could  have 
seen  you  serious,  Juhan,  for  once,  and  then  my 
hopes  in  your  prospects  would  have  been  more 
secure." 

"  I  have  been  serious  enough  with  Susan, 
George,"  said  Julian,  a  cloud  coming  over  his 
face :  "  I  have  had  one  of  my  black  moods  this 
afternoon,  and  she  has  seen  it, — seen  it  and 
chased  it  away.  Susan  is  an  angel !  and  when 
I  ask  you  to  congratulate  me,  it  is  because  I  feel 
that  she  will  make  me  happy." 

"  And  iliss  Greville,  Julian — shall  you  make 
her  happy  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  shall.  Why,  George,  Susan  loves 
me ;  she  does,  indeed — loves  me  for  myself.  I, 
therefore,  must  be  happy ;  and  you  know,  when 
'  I  am  happy,  there  is  no  fear.  Don't  you  allow 
that,  in  my  good  moods,  I  have  the  power  to 
give  happiness  ?"  And  his  eyes  shone  with  a 
radiant  light,  which  spoke  indeed  "  of  the  mira- 
culous draught  of  happiness,''  and  his  whole 
frame  seemed  to  partake  in  the  smile  which 
played  on  his  countenance. 

"  You  are,  indeed,  a  very  dangerous  person, 
Julian,"  replied  his  companion,  as  he  surveyed 
him,  and  the  slight  sigh  that  was  suppressed  was 
not  a  sigh  for  Susan.  "  I  am  not  sure,  however," 
he  continued,  v.'ith  a  smile,  "that  I  should  hare 
entrusted  my  Judith  to  your  care." 

"Then  you  would  have  deprived  Judith  of  a 
very  good  husband  and  a  very  happy  life.  But 
thank  you,  George  ;  I  see  you  trust  me.  I  wish 
I  could  see  you  as  liappy  as  I  feel,"  he  added, 
affectionately. 

George  said  nothing,  bnt  again  took  up  his 
book,  and  Julian  left  him  to  his  thoughts. 

I  watched  Susan  very  anxiously  that  evening. 
Her  countenance  puzzled  me.  We  had  attained 
the  wishes  of  years ;  and  sJie,  if  I  bad  read  her 
rightly,  should  liave  been  blest,  most  blest :  but 
was  she  so  ?  She  was  more  full  of  thought  than 
usual,  and  once,  as  she  sat  over  her  embroidery 
frame,  I  fanciet:!  that  her  brows  knit,  and  that 
the  peace  which  reigned  over  her  face  was  for  a 
moment  dispelled.  1  have  since  thought  that  it 
was  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  weighed 
heavily  upon  her.  A  human  being's  happiness 
is  an  awful  thing  to  take  in  trust ;  and  it  is  not 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  love  that  can  lighten 
tlie  burden,  or  our  own  desire  to  bless.  There 
are  such  things  as  vaia  endeavors  and  ineffectual 
effort ;  there  are  smiles  which  are  not  responded 
to — soft  words  which  fall  powerless,  without  the 
magic  to  soften  or  to  cheer.  Till  now,  Susan's 
powers  had  never  failed :  why  did  her  heart  sink 
within  her  now  ?  I  suppose  an  answer  might 
readily  be  found :  there  are  inward  powers  which 
measure  love,  and  unconsciously  show  where  tlie 
balance  is  wanting.  Julian's  words  of  love  were 
more,  much,  more,  than  Susan's;  h\xi  she  knew 
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wlio  loved  most — on  whom,  therefore,  the  burdeu 
of  responsibility  would  lie ;  and  already,  strong 
and  self-reliant  as  she  naturally  was,  something 
of  the  dread  of  failure  was  stealing-  over  her 
mind. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring, 
Not  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day, 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing: 
The  roughest  storm,  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  and  fear  to  fall. 

Robert  Southwell. 

SoREOws,  Shakspeare  says,  come  in  battalions. 
I  am  sure  visiters  do  so  too.  On  the  morning 
after  Julian's  proposal,  the  arrival  of  another 
guest  was  announced  at  our  quiet  Keevor. 

Aunt  Janet  was  always  the  first  person  to  lay 
hold  of  the  newspaper.  For  the  last  week,  her 
hour  for  appearing  at  breakfast  had  been  con- 
siderably advanced,  from  a  dread,  as  we  sup- 
posed, of  George  Vivian,  who,  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  had  been  most  innocently  before- 
hand with  her  in  looking  over  its  contents. 

"  I  say,  Fulke — Mr.  Grevllle,"  she  said,  looking 
up  suddenly  from  the  page  before  her,  "  have 
you  read  your  letters  this  morning  ?" 

"  No,  Aunt  Janet,"  he  replied,  with  a  face  ra- 
ther scared  and  fluttered  at  her  exclamation. 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  read  them,  and  not 
dawdle  over  your  toast  in  that  way.  There's 
some  news,  I  can  tell  you." 

Mr.  Greville  obediently  put  down  his  toast, 
and  inspected  his  two  letters ;  but  observing  that 
one  had  a  black  seal  and  a  black  border,  he  look- 
ed at  Susan,  and  laid  them  aside  again.  A  black 
border  was  at  this  time  painfully  and  entirely 
connected  in  his  mind  with  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Susan  left  her  seat,  and  came  round  to  Aunt 
Janet.  "  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  leaning  over 
her. 

Aunt  Janet  triumphantly  pointed  to  an  an- 
nouncement among  the  "  Deaths." 

"  Suddenly,  on  the  6  th  instant,  at  her  residence 
in  Brook-street,  the  Lady  Frances  Vere,  in  the 
55th  year  of  her  age." 

Susan  made  no  exclamation,  but  glanced  at 
her  father.  He  had  not  ventured  again  to  touch 
hie  toast,  but  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  vacantly 
fixed  on  the  black  letter.  She  approached  his 
chair;  he  started,  and  put  the  letter  into  her 
band. 

The  purport  of  the  communication  will  be 
gathered  from  tlie  following  short  history. 

Florence  Vere  was  a  ward  of  Mr.  GreVille's. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville's,  who  had  married  an  officer  of  good  family 
but  small  fortune.  Both  father  and  mother  had 
died  early,  and  the  child  was  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  Lord  Mortimer,  a  distant  relation  of  the 
father's,  and  to  Mr.  Greville,  a  connexion  of  the 
mother's.  There  had  seemed  but  little  likelihood 
that  eitlier  guardian  would  be  troubled  with  the 
child,  for  she  was  adopted  by  a  maiden  aunt  of 
Captain  Vere's,  with  whom  she  had  lived  from 
eight  years  old  to  the  present  time. 

The  suclden  death  of  Lady  Frances  Vere  left 
tlie  young  orphan  without  a  home,  and  nearly 
destitute. 

Her  letter  to  Mr.  Greville  was  written  in  great 


apparent  distress,  announcing  the  death  of  her 
aunt,  and  saying  that  she  was  desired  to  ask 
Mr.  Greville  to  rccoive  her  at  Keevor.  Another 
letter  from  the  solicitor  of  Lady  Frances,  entered 
into  the  circumstances  more  fully.  He  said  that 
it  had  always  been  the  intention  of  Lady  Frances 
to  provide  for  Miss  Vere  on  her  marriage ;  that, 
unfortunately,  her  sudden  death  had  prevented 
tlie  accomplishment  of  her  good  intentions ;  that 
Miss  Vere  was,  therefore,  left  without  any  pro- 
vision but  her  father's  fortune — a  sum,  he  said, 
more  than  sufficient  for  a  young  lady's  needs, 
but  very  insufficient  as  a  means  of  support.  He 
had  no  doubt,  he  continued,  that  Lord  Mortimer, 
who  had  always  shown  great  kindness  to  his 
ward,  would  ultimately  receive  her  into  his  fami- 
ly, but  Lord  Mortimer  was  at  present  at  Rome, 
in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health ;  and  he  had 
therefore  taken  upon  himself  to  recommend  Miss 
Vere  to  apply  to  Mr.  Greville  to  receive  her 
until  some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  her 
future  destination. 

After  reading  his  letters,  Mr.  Greville's  remark, ' 
as  he  took  up  liis  toast,  and  with  a  sigh,  gave 
his  mind  to  his  breakfast,  was — "  Ah,  Susan,  I 
thought  that  black  border  meant  something !" 

Aunt  Janet's  was — "  What !  Florence  Vere  com- 
ing to  Keevor ! — the  fashionable,  the  beautiful, 
the  highly  accomplished  Florence  Vere !  We 
are  honored,  indeed !  Susan,  you  must  look  to 
yourself — brush  up  your  dress,  hold  up  your 
head,  and  turn  out  your  toes  !" 

"  Fashionable  and  higlily  accomplished  !"  ex- 
claimed Julian.     "  I  hate  the  girl  already  1" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to 
be  returned — and  in  three  weeks  Florence  Vere 
was  to  take  up  her  temporary  abode  at  Keevor 
Hall. 

Those  three  intervening  weeks  passed  swiftly 
away,  and  during  those  Aveeks  Susan  Greville 
tasted,  I  think,  the  fulness  of  human  fehcity. 

As  a  sun  breaking  forth  at  the  sunset  hour 
after  a  dull  and  sober  day,  liglits  up  a  landscape 
with  a  rich  unrivalled  brilliancy,  so  fell  the  sun 
of  Julian's  love,  and  Julian's  genius,  and  Julian's 
companionship,  upon  the  cahnness  of  her  past 
life ;  and  swiftly  responsive  to  the  call,  powers 
of  wliich  she  had  never  dreamt,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, imaginations,  awoke  within  her,  making  her 
cheek  to  glow,  and  her  eye  to  kindle,  into  beauty. 

And  Julian,  too,  was  happy — all  was  new  to 
him,  England,  Keevor,  Susan  herself,  with  her 
quiet  grace,  her  retiring,  but  not  ungifted  mind, 
her  devoted  love.  No  cloud,  no  fit  of  darkness, 
no  prophetic  shadows,  obscured  the  brightness  of 
his  mind.  They  were  continually  together ;  Su- 
san entered  eagerly  into  all  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, and  he,  happy  in  her  presence,  endeavorecJ 
to  share  with  her  in  her  soberer  duties,  and  learn- 
ed, or  at  least  appeared  to  be  learning,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  Avere  other  beings  in  the 
world  besides  himself,  and  other  pleasures  than 
those  of  the  wayward  fancy  alone. 

I  will  not  say  that  to  me  all  was  perfectly 
cloudless.  "  We'  are  all,"  it  is  said,  "  more  or 
less  related  to  Chaos ;"  and  Julian's  relationship 
was  certainly  a  very  close  one.  In  the  light  ol 
happiness  which  now  fell  upon  his  heart,  and 
which  exhibited  every  whim  and  fancy,  every 
thought  and  feeling  as  it  arose,  it  was  but  too 
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apparent  to  me,  that  although  not  void,  all  was 
*'  without  form"  within  him — a  tangled  mass  of 
confusion.  There  were  precious  metals  without 
number,  but  strewed  about  so  carelessly  and 
disorderly  as  to  be  almost  valueless.    And  some- 


"I  wonder  who  was  right  about  the  fool's 
business  ?"  she  said,  triumphantly. 

"My  talents  never  developed  themselves  in 
arithmetic,"  he  replied,  playfully.  "  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, lamentably  ignorant  of  my  multiplication 


times  I  questioned  with  myself,  what  will  follow  I  table.     Let    us' have  a  lesson  to-nip-ht.     Susan, 
when  the  excitement  is  past  ?     Is  there  feeling  !  you  shall  be  the  examiner,  for  I  am  quite  certain 
sufficient    to  engross,   principle  sufficient  to  re- 1  tliat  both  George  and  Aunt  Janet  will  fail  in  their 
strain,  when  novelty  ceases  ? — and  my  answers  j  sevens.     Now  beo-in  !" 
were  not  always  perfectly  satisfactory.  { 

Yet  upon  the  whole  I  hoped — I  could  not  but 
hope  strongly,  from  the  effects  of  constant  inter- 
course with  a  character  like  Susan's,  from  whom, 
as  it  were,  an  emanation  (for  it  was  wliolly  with- 
out effort)  of  virtue,  duty,  and  fixedness  of  prin- 
ciple, unceasingly  and  unconsciously  flowed. 

As  "  no  news  is  good  news,"  so  an  uneventful 
life  is  said  to  be  a  happy  one ;  and  though  I  do 
not  entirely  agree  to  the  remark,  since  tlie  under- 
current of  emotion  is  often  deeper  and  sterner 
tlian  that  on  the  outward  surface  of  things,  yet  it 
was  true  in  this  case.  In  these  three  weeks  I 
have  httle  to  record. 


Julian  very  early  constituted  himself  our  king 
and  tyrant.  It  was  his  habit  or  destiny  to  usurp 
dominion,  and  had  been  so  from  his  earliest  in- 
fancy. None  presumed  to  offer  him  contradic- 
tion or  rebuff,  except  Aunt  Janet,  and  hers,  I  be- 
lieve, was  but  a  rougher  kind  of  worship. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Janet,"  he  would  say,  "  look  at 
this  drawing,  and  tell  me  if  there  was  ever  yet 
in  the  world  such  a  master  as  I  am.  When  the 
revolution  comes,  there  is  no  doubt  what  my  vo- 
cation will  be.  I  took  Susan  to  sketch  the  old 
ruin  at  Illingham.  It  is  only  her  second  attempt 
in  sketching.  What  do  you  say  of  the  master 
she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  V 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Julian,  to  tlie  profi- 
ciency of  your  pupil?" 

"  Ah,  true,  Aunt  Janet,  I  forgot  that !"  said 
Julian,  laughing.  "  There,  Susan,  you  have  got 
a  compliment  at  last." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Aunt  Janet,  scornfully. 
"  What  but  proficiency  could  be  expected  when 
Love  was  the  teacher  ?  You  need  not  blush,  my 
dear  Susan,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

Another  night  it  was — 

"  Well,  Aunt  Janet,  what  do  you  think  I  have 
been  doing  to-day  ?" 

"  Some  fool's  business,  I  suppose,"  she  replied. 

"  Thank  you,  no.  Very  much  the  contrary. 
I  have  been  engaged  on  a  work  of  wisdom.  I 
went  with  Susan  to  the  school,  and  have  been 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  I  did  not 
dislike  my  occupation,  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  I  disgraced  myself  Mrs.  Crump  (if  that  is 
not  her  name,  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  be — how  you 
could  engage  such  a  woman,  Susan  !  You  must 
get  rid  of  her,  and  procure  a  pretty  mistress,  if 
you  Avish  me  to  patronize  your  school  again) ; 
well,  Mrs.  Crump  desired  me  to  examine  the 
children  in  arithmetic;  and  they  answered  so 
fluently  to  my  questions,  that,  in  an  evil  moment, 
I  struck  boldly  into  the  seven  line,  and  asked 
seven  times  nine.  The  sevens  were  my  old  ene- 
mies ;  I  knew  very  well  that  I  could  not  answer. 
To  my  dismay  I  ran  along  my  circle  of  staring 
girls,  and  not  one  of  them  could  reply.  Fancy 
my  situation.  I  was  publicly  disgraced  ;  forced 
to  confess  my  ignorance  and  apply  to  Susan.  Now 
don't  you  feel  for  me,  Aunt  Janet  ?" 


CHAPTER  XL     . 

And  thou  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  hiinian  skill ; 
To  thee  the  dayspring  and  the  bl:ize  of  noon, 
The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 
The  stars  that  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 
Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine, 
Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine. 

COWPER. 

One  morning  when  Julian  came  down  to  break- 
fast, (it  was,  I  think,  the  day  before  Miss  Vere's 
arrival,)  rather  late,  as  was  his  habit,  for  he  was 
a  great  lover  of  repose,  he  found  Aunt  Janet 
loudly  declaiming  on  the  practice  of  keeping 
birthdays. 

"  /  set  my  face  against  it,"  she  was  saying,  as 
he  entered.  "  It  is  a  foolish  practice,  and  a  very 
annoying  one.  Wliere  there  are  many  birthdays, 
it  is  a  perfect  tax  upon  one's  pocket.  I  knew  a 
family  once — there  were  twelve  children — they 
are  ruined  now,  and  no  wonder  ;  I  always  told 
them  what  would  be  the  end  of  it.  This  family 
chose  to  keep  the  birthdays  of  every  one  of  the 
twelve  children  ;  the  father  and  mother,  and  the 
children's  children.  There  was  no  living  in  the 
house.  I  assure  you,  my  temper,  it  is  not  often 
tried,  but  it  was  so  tried  by  these  birthdays  that 
I  had  hardly  patience  to  show  common  civility, 
I  had  rather  have  a  birthday  tax  levied  upon  me 
at  once.  You  know  then,  at  any  rate,  what  is 
expected  from  you ;  and,  after  all,  who  cares 
whether  you  are  twenty,  or  sixty,  or  a  hundred 
and  forty  ?" 

"True,  Aunt  Janet,"  said  Julian,  playfully, 
"  when  we  get  to  a  hundred  and  forty,  our  friends 
will,  I  fancy,  be  a  little  tired  of  keeping  our  birth- 
days ;  but  up  to  that  point  let  them  be  kept  by 
all  means.  I  would  not  have  my  birthday  for- 
gotten for  all  the  world.  But  what  is  all  this 
about  ?  '  Who  has  got  a  birthday  V  as  my  nurse 
would  have  said." 

"  Susan  has,"  said  Mr.  Greville.  "  It  is  Susan's 
birthday  to-day,  and  I  have  given  her  that  pretty 
white  rop.ebud.  I  have  been  in  a  sad  fright  for 
fear  it  should  blow  before  the  time ;  but  Marshall 
said  it  would  do,  and  he  was  right.  I  picked  it 
fresh  this  morning  in  all  its  beauty." 

"  Susan's  birthday,  is  it  ?"  observed  Julian. 
"  Now,  Susan,  I  am  very  much  offended,  and 
more  than  offended — very  much  hurt.  It  is  your 
birthday,  and  I  was  not  to  know  it." 

"  I  dare  say  Susan  forgot  it,"  interposed  Mr. 
Greville,  "till  I  came  in  with  my  pretty  white 
rosebud.     Susan  never  thinks  about  herself." 

"  No  she  didn't,  she  remembered  it  perfectly 
well — I  see  she  did.  I  am  hurt  with  you,  Susan. 
I  call  it  really  unkind." 

"  A  lovers'  quarrel,"  remarked  Aunt  Janet. 
"  Mr.  George,  (she  had  a  particular  fancy  for 
calling  people  by  theii-  Christian  instead  of  their 
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Simames  -whenever  it  was  possible,)  I  think,  Mr. 
George,  you  and  I  had  better  shut  our  eyes  and 
stop  our  ears,  and  entertain  eacli  otlier  as  well 
as  we  can." 

Julian  Imrried  through  breakfixst  with  unusual 
speed.  As  he  got  up,  he  said  to  Susan,  "  You 
will  not  see  me  all  day,  Susan  ;  "  I  am  offended 
with  you,"  and  he  left  the  room. 

Susan  did  not  appear  to  be  much  alarmed  at 
his  anger.  She  guessed,  I  suppose,  the  cause  of 
his  absence,  though  she  could  scarcely  guess  that 
he  was  going  to  a  town  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  where  alone  he  thought  a  sufficiently 
fashionable  jeweller  could  be  found. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  Susan  was  return- 
ing alone  from  the  village  by  a  circuitous,  unfre- 
(juented  path,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  when 
>he  observed  George  Vivian  approaching  Avith 
the  uncertain  step  and  unobservant  eye  of  one 
wlio  walks  for  a  walk,  and  has  no  other  object. 
She  paused,  that  lie  might  join  her.  SIio  was 
not  sorry  for  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  him 
alone. 

For  the  few  days  previous  to  Julian's  engage- 
ment, he  had  exerted  himself,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  considerably  ;  but  from  that  time,  day 
after  day,  he  had  sunk  lower  into  despondency 
and  gloom,  and  all  our  endeavors  were  insuffi- 
cient to  arouse  him.  Whether  it  was  that  Ju- 
lian's happiness  formed  too  painful  a  contrast  to 
his  own  feelings,  whether  a  return  to  his  own 
country  awakened  memory  too  clearly,  or  whether 
other  thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires  were  stirring 
within  him,  I  could  not  then  discover. 

In  common  with  all  who  saw  him,  Susan 
watched  him  with  deep  interest ;  and  had  pon- 
dered upon  the  mystery  of  his  sorrow  with  the 
intense  compassion  which  was  a  part  of  her  na- 
ture ;  but  though  George  Vivian  evidently  re- 
garded her  Avith  no  common  feelings  of  admira- 
tion, although  he  had  once  expressed  to  me  in 
the  strongest  language  his  sense  of  Julian's  good 
fortune,  yet  to  her  endeavors  to  obtain  his  confi- 
dence, he  had  been  as  backward  and  unapproach- 
able as  to  all  others. 

She  paused  at  a  gate  which  she  was  about  to 
enter,  and  he  joined  her. 

"  Have  you  been  walking  far  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,  taking  one  of  my  long  strides,  as  Julian 
calls  them.  I  went  round  by  Illingham — the 
ruin  is  very  fine." 

"  You  refused  to  come  with  us  the  other  day," 
Susan  said,  reproachfully. 

He  smiled  a  sad  unmeaning  smile — then  em- 
ployed himself  in  undoing  the  chain  which  hook- 
ed the  gate  at  which  they  stood. 

"Some  might  call  you  uncivil,  Mr.  Vivian," 
Susan  continued,  as  they  passed  tlu-ough  the  gate 
iuid  walked  on ;  "  but  I  only  say  tliat  you  are 
unkind." 

'•  Unldnd !"  he  rephed,  quickly — "  no,  indeed  !" 

"  We  feel  it  so.  Julian  grieves  over  your  ab- 
sence, and  /can  only  imagine  that  you  must  look 
upon  me  as  very  selfish,  and  think  that  I  wish  to 
separate  Julian  from  one  Vlio  has  hitherto  been 
his  only  friend." 

"  Indeed,  you  mistake,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  Julian 
does  not  like  being  alone,  and  therefore  formerly 
even  my  company  was  better  than  solitude— now 
he  has  better  society,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  inflict 
my  presence  on  his  happiness." 

"  And  why  inflict  ?" 


I  "  Because  it  is  an  infliction  to  witness  misery 
I  wliich  you  cannot  reUeve,"  he  replied  ahnost 
j  sternly. 

"  It  may  be  so  to  those  who  care  only  for  their 
own  happiness ;  but  will  you  give  that  charact<!r 
I  to  Julian  and  to  me  ?"  She  looked  up  at  liim  as 
she  spoke  with  her  sweet  smile,  and  those  soft 
loving  eyes,  which  spoke  so  deeply  of  sympathy 
and  pity. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said,  turning  away 
liis  head  with  a  sigh — but  he  said  no  more. 

They  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence,  then 
Susan  began  again — "  Mr.  Vivian,  will  you  for- 
give me  if  I  press  upon  a  subject  which  you  so 
evidently  wish  to  avoid  ?  It  is  not  idle  curiosity 
that  makes  me  speak — you  must  trust  me  for  that 
— nor  do  I  ask,  or  wish  to  ask,  why  you  are  no 
miserable  ;  but  I  must  ask,  can  nothing  ever  com- 
fort or  reUeve  you  ?  Cannot  you  imagine  how 
painful  it  must  be  to  us  to  see  you  unliappy,  the 
more  painful  because  we  are  happy.  A  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  I  have  wished  to  speak  to 
you,  but  dared  not." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  again,  with  a 
qitivering  lip ;  but  no  more. 

"  Will  you  not  answer  me  ?"  she  continued, 
"  Can  nothing  comfort  or  relieve  you  ?" 

" Nothing"  he  replied,  despairingly. 

"  You  must  indeed  be  miserable,"  she  said ;  and 
tliey  walked  towards  the  house  in  silence. 

As  they  entered  the  garden,  she  stopped,  and  look- 
ing up  at  hinj  again,  said,  gently  and  earnestly,  "Do 
not  think  that  I  am  going  to  force  myself  upon 
you,  but  I  know  how  our  feelings  change,— ^Md 
if  ever  you  should  change,  if  ever  you  should  feel 
that  anything  could  give  you  comfort,  will  you 
remember  that  even  as  Julian  loves  you,  I  love 
you  ;  and  that  neitlier  he  nor  I  can  ever  be  per- 
fectly happy  till  you  are  happier.  You  7nust  for- 
give me  for  speaking  to  you ;  it  is  my  duty  as 
well  as  my  wish,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  taken  Ju- 
lian from  you,  and  perhaps  added  to  your  unhap- 
piness." 

"  I  feel  your  kindness,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  emotion.  "  I  would  thank  you  if  I  could, 
but  I  cannot."  He  paused,  then  still  more  agitat- 
edly went  on, — "  And  to  show  you  that  I  feel  it,  I 
would  tell  you  what  it  is  that  has  made  me  the 
helpless,  despairing  wretch  that  I  am,  and  ever 
must  be  ;  but  I  cannot  do  it — but  ask  Julian — 
let  him  tell  you ;  and  then,  if  in  all  the  world  you 
see  a  ray  of  comfort  for  me,  then  tell  me  so,  and 
I  wiU  bless  you  indeed." 

He  left  her  hurriedly. 

As  he  entered  the  house,  Julian  appeared  at 
the  drawing-room  window,  shouting  for  Susan. 

He  saw  her,  and  joined  her  where  she  stood ; 
but  the  joyous  spirits  io  which  he  had  returned 
were  checked  by  the  glance  he  caught  of  George 
Vivian's  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  George  ?"  he  asked, 
as  ho  approached  her. 

Susan  told  him  what  had  passed. 

A  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow.  "  I  hate  this 
subject,  Susan  ;  I  hate  to  think  of  it ;  it  makes  me 
as  miserable  as  poor  George  himself.  But  since 
he  told  you  to  ask  me,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you 
about  it.  He  killed  his  brother,  his  only  brother 
— shot  him." 

There  are  some  trials  whose  very  existence 
are  a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  strongest,  and  this 
was  one.     That    any  human    being    should  be 
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doomed  to  tbe  misery  of  cutting  off — in  the  lioiir 
of  gaiety  and  sport,  in  the  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  the  hfe,  perhaps  the  dearest  to  them 
on  earth — seems  almost  incredible,  but  such  things 
have  been. 

Susan's  brow  contracted  with  the  pain  of  the 
doubts  that  swept  over  the  serenity  of  her  soul. 

"  No  wonder  you  look  shocked,  Susan,"  JuUan 
said ;  "  it  always  seems  to  me  too  horrible  to  be 
true.  And  there  were  many  circumstances  that 
added  to  the  horror.  It  was  his  elder  brother, — 
such  a  gay,  handsome,  high-spirited  young  man, 
— such  a  person,  as  one  feels,  should  never  die. 
It  happened  at  Llandover,  too,  George's  place, 
and  you  know,  by  that  means,  it  became  his  own. 
One  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  hate  the  name 
of  it.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  as  well  as  I  can, 
but  I  only  once  heard  it  from  George,  and  I  never 
can  wish  to  hear  him  mention  it  again.  Though 
he  is  so  reserved,  and  seems  so  cold,  it  is  frightful 
to  see  him  when  he  is  roi:sed.  I  think  it  must 
be  nearly  five  years  ago  now ;  the  elder  brother, 
Dudley  his  name  was,  was  at  Llandover  in  Octo- 
ber ;  he  wrote  to  George,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Cambridge  from  Florence,  to  go  down  to  liim  at 
.once,  for  that  he  had  kept  tiiree  capital  days 
shooting  for  liim.  George  cared  for  nothing  but 
hunting  and  shooting  in  those  days,  though  he 
was  very  steady  at  Cambridge,  and  read  a  good 
■  deal.  Well,  George  and  another  person  went 
down,  and  they  were  there  alone,  and  all  in  great 
spirits.  George  was  gay  at  that  time,  but  he  was 
nothing  to  Dudley.  Dudley  seemed  to  be  made 
of  happiness, — I  don't  tliink  he  knew  Avhat  it  was 
to  ihavo  one  moment's  disquiet.  On  the  third 
morning,  George  said  lie  was  not  well,  and  that 
he  would  stay  at  liomc,  or  only  join  them  late  in 
the  day  ;  but  they  laughed  at  liim.  Dudley  said 
it  would  be  tlie  best  day  of  all ;  they  forced  him 
to  go,  in  short.  I  always  think  he  must  have  had 
some  presentment  of  evil.  He  don't  know  how 
it  was,  no  one  ever  seemed  to  know ;  he  had  a 
bad  headache,  and  he  fancies  his  eyes  may  have 
been  misty.  But  once  he  fired,  and  he  heard  a 
human  cry;  you  may  imagine,  Susan,  what  a  mo- 
ment that  was.  He  saw  his  brother  stretched' 
upon  the  ground,  and  as  pale  as  death.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  was  kneeling  by  his  side  ;  and  Dudley 
opened  his  eyes.  He  just  said, '  Don't  be  unhap- 
py, George,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours,' — took  his 
liand,  and  pressed  it  to  liis  lips,  and  died.  It  was 
di'eadful ! — was  it  not,  Susan,  enough  to  break 
even  a  strong  man's  heart  ?  They  said  that  George 
fell  down  hfeless  by  his  brother's  side  with  a  cry 
of  agony  that  never  could  be  forgo tteii ;  and  for 
three  days  he  remained  in  a  stupor  from  which 
nothing  could  rouse  him.  When  he  did  recover, 
tliey  wished  him  in  a  stupor  again,  for  he  was 
mad,  distracted, — a  most  dreadful  kind  of  mad- 
ness, with  some  consciousness  of  what  he  had  done; 
kept  wringing  his  hands,  and  calling  to  Dudley  to 
forgive  liim ;  and  this  madness  went  on  for  some 
weeks.  At  one  time  they  thought  he  never  could 
come  to  his  senses  again  ;  but  he  did  at  last,  and 
tlien  he  fell  into  that  state  of  despondency  in 
which  you  see  him  now.  Poor  George  !"  he  said, 
and  he  remained  silent ;  and  Susan,  too,  was  si- 
lent, with  downcast  eyes,  pondering  upon  what 
she  had  heard. 

JuUan  began  again.  "  George  has  never  been 
at  Llandover  since  that  day,  and  he  says  lie  never 
■will  see  it  again.    He  can't  seU  it,  or  I  am  sure 


he  would.  He  hates  to  think  of  it  as  his  own.  I 
don't  wonder  at  him.  I  am  sure  I  should  feel  as 
he  does;  but  it  is  a  pity,  for  I  believe  it  is  di-ead- 
fally  neglected  by  the  agent  he  employs." 

"  Yet  he  should  go  there — don't  you  think  so, 
Juhau  ?"  Susan  said,  thoughtfully.  "  It  can't  be 
right  to  neglect  it,  becausohe  is  unhappy." 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  much  about  riffhi 
— but  if  you  think  his  neglect  wrong,  I  believe 
that  would  be  the  way  to  woik  upon  George. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  very  injudi- 
ciously treated.  His  mother  was  in  weak  health 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  she  was  very 
much  shocked  at  the  news  of  her  son's  dcatli — so 
much  so,  that  my  fiither  never  told  her  the  truth 
about  what  had  happened — he  never  dared  ;  and 
when  poor  George  came  to  Florence,  looking  more 
dead  than  alive,  the  fii-st  tiling  my  father  said, 
Avas  to  implore  him  to  conceal  his  feelings  and  tlie 
trutk  Tliis  made  George  feel  ffutlty,  I  think. 
He  di-ove  the  past  back  into  Ms  mind,  and  brood 
ed  upon  it  imceasingly,  and  I  wonder  his  mother 
did  not  suspect  something  ;  but  she  was  very  un- 
happy herself;  Dudley  was  her  great  favorite, 
and  I  suppose  she  thought  his  extreme  misery 
was  only  natural.  He  did  not  stay  with  us  long. 
He  left  Florence,  and  for  two  years  went  travel- 
ling about  in  all  sorts  of  strange  places,  till  his 
mother  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  he  was 
sent  for  home.  He  came  only  two  days  before 
her  death,  and  he  was  ahiiost  mad  again  then ; 
he  said  she  should  not  die  without  knowing  what 
he  had  done,  and  forgivijig  him ;  and  as  she  was 
then  given  over,  my  father  allowed  him  to  speak 
— and  there  was,  I  believe,  a  dreadful  scene.  She 
was  so  affected  by  what  he  said,  tliat  George 
always  feels  that  he  hastened  her  death.  I  don't 
think  it  was  his  confession  that  afi'ected  her 
so  deeply ;  it  would  not,  of  course  ;  it  was  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  my  father's  ;  but  she  was  so  terri- 
fied at  his  agitation,  and  so  weak,  that  she  could 
not  comfort  him,  as  I  am  sure  she  wished  to  do. 
Poor  George,"  he  said,  again  passing  liis  hand 
over  his  eyes,  "  there  are  some  things,  Susan, 
which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tliink  of,  some  things 
which  almost  make  me  doubt  if  the  God  we  serve 
can  be  a  God  of  mercy." 

"  But  we  must  not  doubt,  Julian,"  Susan  said, 
looking  up  with  her  brow  clear  and  serene  again, 
in  his  face. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  never  do 
when  I  am  with  you  ;  but  don't  talk  of  this  any 
more ;  I  hate  to  think  of  such  misery." 

In  a  moment,  with  a  mere  shaker  of  his  head, 
he  shook  off  the  gloom  from  his  mind,  and  the 
cloud  from  his  brow,  and  turning  playfully  to 
Susan,  said  ;  "Now,  Susan,  for  an  explanation, 
and  an  apology  for  your  misdemeanor.  Why  am 
I  to  be  treated  like  a  scuUion,  and  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  know  anything  that  concerns  you  ? 
1  You  have  hurt  my  feelings." 
1  Susan  smiled,  but  sadly.  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
j  conceal  anything,  Julian  ;  but  I  was  once  very 
i  unhappy  on  this  day,  and  I  never  think  of  it  as 
j  my  birthday — no  one  ever  does  except  papa." 

"  Ah,  Susan  !"  he  said,  affectionately  ;  "  I 
j  think  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  you  must  let 
j  me  be  like  your  father  and  remember  it,  for  it 
j  must  be  a  happy  day  to  me.  Even  over  the 
i  sorrow  of  this  day  I  cannot  grieve,  for  perhaps 
I  but  for  that  I  should  never  have  known  you.  So 
:  now,  let  me  show  you  tliat  I  like,  love,  respect, 
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and  esteem  this  day  more  than  all  the  days  in 
the  year."  He  smilingly  took  from  his  pocket  a 
jeweller's  case,  and  displayed  a  pretty  gold 
bracelet  with  a  diamond  clasp,  and  two  lockets 
hanging  to  it.  It  certainly  did  credit  to  a  coun- 
try jeweller.     "  I  have  been  behaving  in  a  most 

tyrannical  manner  at ,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 

but  when  I  want  a  thing  done,  it  is  no  use  to  tell 
me  that  it  can't  be  done ;  it  must ;  and  so  I  have 
proved,  for  I  have  got  all  I  want.  Now,  Susan, 
hold  out  your  arm ;  I  put  this  on  you,  and  wo 
to  him  who  takes  it  off  again."  With  a  slight 
change  of  manner,  he  went  on  more  seriously — 
•'  One  locket  has  my  hair,  the  other  has  my 
mother's.  I  hardly  remember  her,  but  somehow 
I  feel  as  if  she  must  have  been  like  you  ;  and  I 
wish  you,  Susan,  to  be  such  a  friend  to  me  as  my 
mother  would  have  been — not  despairing  or  mis- 
trusting me,  however  bad  I  may  be."  He  clasp- 
ed the  Dracelet  on  her  arm,  then  holding  it  for  a 
moment,  said,  playfully,  "  If  I  ever  see  your  arm 
without  this,  Susan,  I  shall  know  what  I  am  to 
think — you  will  have  given  me  up.  And  now  go 
to  George,  for  I  see  you  are  hankering  after  him 
all  the  while  I  am  speaking  to  you." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ii  bring  your  anguish  no  relief, 

I  scorn,  like  you,  tiie  opiate  spell ; 
But  barren  woes,  like  joys,  are  brief — 
If  faithful  you  would  make  your  grief, 
Grieve  calmly,  and  grieve  well. 

Dk  Vere. 

Susan  liastened  to  look  for  George  Vivian — 
but  here,  remembering  the  beautiful  words  of 
Bulwer,  let  me  pause. 

"  Some  griefs  there  are  which  grief  alone  can  guess. 
And  so  we  leave  whate'er  he  felt  untold  ; 
Light  steps  profane  the  heart's  deep  loneliness." 

To  administer  comfort  to  a  mind  diseased  like 
George  Vivian's,  was  not  a  difficult  task.  The 
very  tranquillity  of  manner  which  could  listen  to 
his  tale,  and  dwell  upon  his  griefs  without  a  too 
evident  emotion,  was  in  itself  no  slight  consola- 
tion. He  had  told  his  history  but  twice — once  in 
a  dying  ear,  and  death  had  too  quickly  followed 
— a  second  time  to  one  whose  excitement  of  mind 
was  little  calculated  to  assuage  the  throbbings  of 
a  wounded  heart.  Thus  driven  back  into  him- 
self, the  tale  of  sorrow  had  swelled  to  a  tale  of 
horror,  and  almost  of  guilt.  Susan's  manner, 
therefore,  at  once  so  intense  and  absorbed  that  it 
gave  to  grief  all  it  asked  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion, and  yet  so  calm  and  serene,  that  without 
words  it  spoke  of  the  high  untroubled  Heaven 
which  solves  the  problem  of  human  misery,  was 
especially  calculated  to  cany  comfort,  and  hope, 
and  repose. 

But  with  the  quickness  of  one  who  had  thouglit 
much,  she  saw  at  once  that  sympathy  was  not  all 
the  comfort  that  his  case  required.  She  looked 
through  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  to  the  cure. 
Young  as  she  was,  the  subject  of  the  sorrow  and 
evil  of  the  world  had  occupied  a  large  portioa 
of  her  thoughts.  Even  in  her  early  days,  while 
she  watched  the  sufferings  of  her  innocent  bro- 
ther, she  had  ques{ioned,  with  the  youthful  bold- 
ness of  an  inquiring  mind,  ichy  he  was  thus  af- 
flicted. As  she  grew  older,  and  was  made  ac- 
quainted by  her  mother  with  the  ills  of  poverty, 


and  the  stern  sorrows  of  poverty  and  sickness 
united,  slie  h.ad  pondered  and  questioned  with 
yet  deeper  reflection.  She  did  not  speak  of  her 
feelings,  but  she  watched,  read,  and  tliought ;  and 
from  her  reflections  she  drew  at  last — 

"  Thoughts  whose  sternness  makes  them  sweet." 

She  learnt  to  consider  all  ''  afHictions,  whether 
light  or  grave,"  as  messengers  sent  down  from 
Heaven,  charged  with  a  message,  and  bound  to 
perform  some  work  which  they,  and  they  only, 
can  perform.  Dark  may  be  the  coming  of  the 
messenger,  and  severe  his  message ;  but  where  it 
is  so,  well  it  may  be  believed  that  hard  is  the 
task  which  he  has  to  perform.  With  deeper 
thoughts  she  dwelt  upon  the  remembrance  that, 
afHictions  being  from  Heaven,  must,  like  other 
gifts  and  talents,  leave  a  deep  responsibility  be- 
hind them.  To  receive,  even  to  submit,  is  not 
enough ;  they  who  do  no  more  than  receive,  can 
scarcely  escape  the  sentence  of  the  servant  who 
hid  his  loril's  money  in  the  earth. 

Thus  accustomed  to  reflect,  although  the  na- 
ture of  the  present  affliction  might  for  a  moment, 
shake  her  confidence,  it  was  not  difficult  to  Susan 
to  assist  George  Vivian  to  trace  the  good  that 
was  hidden  ui  the  darkness  that  clouded  over  his 
head  ;  it  was  from  her  heart — from  the  depth  of 
conviction  that  she  spoke,  when  with  her  gentle 
voice  she  endeavored  to  arouse  him  from  his 
lethargy,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  responsibility 
laid  upon  his  shoulders  even  by  that  especial  and 
awful  Providence  which  had  marked  him  among 
men. 

Following  and  overcoming  the  perversity  of 
grief,  answering  the  agony  of  reluctance  when 
she  pressed  upon  liim  the  duties  of  his  neglected 
home — unwearied,  though  her  words  appeared 
to  fall,  like  droppings  of  idle  water,  powerless  to 
reach  the  hard  and  beaten  misery  of  his  heart, 
so  she  endeavored  to  perform  the  task  of  com- 
forter which  she  had  taken  upon  herself.  Bishop 
Taylor  has  beautifully  said,  "  God  hath  sent 
some  angels  into  the  world,  whose  office  is  to  re- 
fresh the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  to  lighten  the 
eyes  of  the  disconsolate."  I  have  always  ap- 
plied the  words  to  Susan,  for  even  such  appeared 
to  be  her  mission  upon  earth. 

I  know  not — it  may  have  been  in  that  ^hour 
while  that  sweet  voice  was  falUng  upon  his  ear, 
that  a  deep,  enduring,  life-long  passion  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  so ; 
it  may  have  been  already  there ;  it  may  have 
been  afterwards  that  he  became  conscious  of  it ; 
but  pity,  in  other  senses  than  the  poet  has  it, 
melts  the  mind  to  love  ;  and  although  right  words 
are  very  forcible,  yet  perhaps  without  the  assist- 
ance of  some  other  feeling,  the  effect  of  Susan's 
words  was  more  than  words  usually  have  power 
to  perform. 

He  said  little  at  the  moment,  but  when  Susan 
left  the  drawing-room  with  her  father,  at  bed- 
time, George  Vivian,  with  a  slight  movement,  put 
Julian  aside,  and  went  to  open  the  door. 

He  lighted  her  candle,  placed  it  in  her  hand, 
and  then  said,  "I  must  wish  you  good-bye.  I 
shall  be  gone  before  you  are  up  to-morrov  morn- 
ing." 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  us  ?''  she  inquired, 
startled  at  the  annotmcement. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  I  am  going  to 
Wales." 
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Surprised  as  bhe  was  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
change,  she  fancied  that  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
comment  upon  his  resolution.  SJie  said  only, 
with  a  kind  smile,  as  she  held  out  her  hand, — 

"  You  must  not  be  long  away.  Julian  has  not 
learned  to  do  without  you  yet,  and  you  know  I 
am  only  beginning  to  make  acquaintance  with 
you." 

He  pressed  her  hand  gravely  and  gratefully, 
but  said  no  more.  At  that  time  we  none  of  us 
discovered  that  he  was  more  than  usually  agitat- 
ed, or  excited ;  he  had  been  even  less  abstracted 
than  was  common  to  him,  and  yet  what  a  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  emotions  were  agitating  his 
breast  on  that  night. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to  night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must  die. 

Georqk  Herbert. 

"  So,  Mr.  George  is  oflr,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Janet, 
when  Julian  came  down  to  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  "What  precious  business  has 
taken  him  off  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

As  she  received  no  answer  to  her  query,  she 
proceeded :  "  I  know  very  well  that  there  must 
be  some  meaning  in  it.  People  don't  set  oflf  at  an 
hour's  notice  like  maniacs,  without  some  reason. 
Is  it  a  love  business,  Mr.  Julian  ?" 

"  You  think  a  great  deal  about  love,  Aimt  Ja- 
net, I  observe,"  said  Julian,  dryly. 

"  Don't  be  pert,  Mr.  Juliaa  I've  good  reason 
to  tliink  a  great  deal  about  love.  I've  seen  a 
great  many  sufferings  from  it,  and  caused  them 
too." 

Julian  allowed  the  conversation  to  drop.  I  had 
observed  when  he  fii-st  came  down,  that  a  slight 
cloud  was  on  his  brow — too  sUght  to  have  been 
remarked,  if  it  had  not  been  the  first  settled 
cloud  which  I  had  seen  since  liis  engagement. 
Some  cause  as  light  as  air  had  ruffled  his  sereni- 
ty, and  he  was  not  prepared,  as  usual,  for  his  en- 
counter with  Aunt  Janet's  wits. 

His  silence  was,  however,  rather  an  incentive 
than  otherwise  to  her  tongue. 

"  Well,  so  the  expected  day  is  come  at  last. 
WTio  remembers  that  our  breakfast-table  to  mor- 
row mornbg  wiy  be  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  gay,  the  beautiful,  the  fascinating  Miss  Verc  1 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  Susan  ?" 

"  I  think  I  am,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"  Of  course ;  I  need  not  have  doubted  that  you 
would  remember.  Young  ladies  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  forgetting  their  rivals.  How  do  you  feel, 
Susan  ?  Are  you  prepared  for  combat — gather- 
ing up  your  powers — ^brusliing  up  yoiu-  charms  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  talkmg  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense this  morning,"  said  Julian,  rather  sharply. 

"  And  I  think  you  are  very  pert  this  morning, 
Mr.  Julian.  What  nonsense  do  I  talk?  When 
two  beautiful  yoimg  women  meet  in  one  house,  I 


believe  it  is  not  v.ery  imusual  that  there  should 
be  rivalry  between  tliem." 

"  But  1  am  not  a  beautifid  yoxmg  woman,"  Su- 
san said,  smiling  again:  "and  so  there  can  be     • 
none." 

"Don't  argue,  Susan — you  know  very  well 
what  I  meaa  You  need  not  take  it  all  to  your- 
self in  that  way.  You  know  very  well  that  no- 
body could  have  called  you  beautiful." 

"  Yes,  you  did.  Aunt  Janet ;  and  so  do  I.  In 
my  eyes  Susan  can  have  no  rival,"  and  he  gave 
her  a  look  so  loving  and  affectionate,  that  I  won- 
dered not  at  the  crimson  which  died  her  cheeks. 
I  wished,  however — and  so  I  think  did  Susan  be- 
fore now — that  Julian  was  less  pubUc  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  affection  (but  such  was  his  nature, 
always  following  the  feeling  of  the  moment) ;  and 
I  wondered  less  than  usual  at  Aunt  Janet's  hasty 
remark :  "  ReaUy,  what  with  love,  and  what  with 
lovers,  one  don't  know  which  way  to  look  in  this 
house." 

As  she  was  leaving  the  breakfiist-room,  she 
called  to  Susan — "I  am  going  to  look  at  Miss 
Vere's  room,  Susan.  You  have  been  maldng  a 
great  fuss,  but  a  great  fuss  does  not  always  make 
comfort.  I  looked  in  yesterday,  and  I  observed 
that  there  was  no  footstool.  Depend  upon  it,  she 
will  want  a  footstool  You  had  better  come  and 
look  after  the  arrangements  a  little,  and  don't 
stand  there  gossiping  with  Julian  all  day  long." 

"  Aunt  Janet  is  in  a  very  meddlesome  humor 
this  morning,"  remarked  Julian. 

"  I  think  she  is  much  the  same  as  usual,"  replied 
Susan ;  "  but  I  think  yo%c  ai-e  thinking  of  some- 
tliing  else,  Julian,  are  you  not  ?  Are  you  sorry 
that  Mr.  Vivian  is  gone  ?" 

"  Rather  more  sorry  that  Miss  Vere  is  coming," 
he  said,  throwing  open  the  window,  and  stepping 
out  into  the  garden.  "  I  have  been  very  happy, 
and  I  don't  wish  to  be  interrupted." 

"  You  don't  think  we  could  have  done  other- 
wise than  invite  her  to  come  here,  do  you  ?"  Su- 
san asked,  anxiously. 

"  No,  perhaps  not  But  I  hate  to  be  disturbed 
when  I  am  happy." 

"  I  .supposfc  we  mast  have  been  disturbed  soon," 
Susan  said,  smiling. 

"  Why — wliat  should  disturb  us  ?" 

"  Should  you  be  satisfied  with  a  life  as  quiet  as 
the  life  we  have;  been  leading  V  She  looked  up, 
inquiringly,  in  his  face. 

'■  Do  vou  doubt  it,  Susan  ?" 

"  A  htrle." 

"  And  do  you  lihe  to  doubt  it  V  he  said,  turn- 
ing, with  some  curiosity,  to  read  her  countenance. 

'•  /  have  been  very  happy,  Juhan,  and  wish  for 
no  change,  imloss  you  should  wish  it.  But  I  some- 
times doubt  if  you  are  suited  to  a  quiet  Ufe.  If 
you  were  to  feel  this  as  I  do,  and  to  Avish  for  a 
life  of  greater  actinu,  I  should  not  regret  it  I 
could  be  ambitious  for  your  salce." 

"  Don't  be  iimbitious  for  me,  Susan,"  he  said,  in 
a  melancholy  tone, "  for  you  Avould  be  disappoint- 
ed." He  gave  a  momentary  glance  into  his  hearts 
and  reading  the  secret  of  its  defects,  his  brow 
clouded.  He  went  on — "  I  am  sometimes  ambi- 
tious, too.  I  think  I  will  do  some  great  thing,  or 
sometimes  some  good  thing ;  and  for  a  week,  per- 
haps, it  fills  aU  my  mind,  and  then  it  is  all  gone 
again — it  wearies  me!  It  is  my  nature,  Susan ;  I 
never  like  anything  for  a  long  time  together.^' 

A  slight  expression  of  pain  passed  over  Susan'a        I 
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countenance.    Julian  bad  been  looking  at  lier  af-   papered  with  a  liglit  sea-green  paper,  -yitli  a  bor- 


fectionately,  and  he  saw  it.  "  I  did  not  mean  that 
I  loved  only  for  a  short  time,  Susan.  Iw;ki  going 
to  tell  you' that  I  think  a  quiet  life  is  the  best  for 
nie.  I  kxvo  not  been  restless  since  I  knew  you. 
1  never  ^vas  so  Jiappy  in  my  life  before,  a.j  I  have 
Uxm  since  I  came  to  Keevor.     I  think  I  have  at 


der  of  acorns  and  dark  oak-leaves ;  the  curtauw 
of  tlie  room,  and  of  tlie  httle  French  bed,  were  of 
the  same  color,  with  a  coveiiug  of  very  tliin  mus- 
lin, wliich  gave,  at  least  to  my  inexperienced  fan- 
cy, a  great  beauty  and  softness  to  the  appearance 
of  the  hangings.     The  furnitm-e  "was,  I  believe, 


last  found  -what  I  want — peace,  and  happiness, ;  of  the  same  material.  Green  stands  with  flowersn 
and  love,  no  great  things  to  excite  uie,  and  then  !  were  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  sitting-room, 
make  me  wretched  again ;  but  every  day  your  j  and  the  bright  south  sun  shone  in  so  temptingly, 
love,  charming  me  like  a  new  tiling."  lie  looked  i  that  I  was  betrayed  into  feehngs  of  most  sinful 
at  her  so  fondly,  smiling  upon  her  with  liis  glo- !  envy  when  I  thought  of  the  fair  possessor  ot  these 
rions  eyes,  that  Susan's  heart  bounded  -with  joy.     j  apartments. 

"  Tou  have  made  this  very  grand,"  I  said  to 


"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  Susan,"  he  said,  gai- 
ly, in  one  moment  the  cloud  of  the  morning  dis- 
persing like  an  airy  vapor — 

"  The  bee  through  many  a  garden  roves. 
And  hmns  his  lay  of  courtship  o'er, 
But  when  he  finds  the  flower  he  loves. 
He  settles  there  and  roves  no  more." 

1  have  been  from  place  to  place,  and  pursiut  to 
pursuit,  and  from  person  to  person,  in  search  of 
rest,  but  none  were  destined  for  me,  and  so  I  was 
restless  stilL  Now  I  have  found  the  flower  I 
love,  so  let  me  settle  down,  and  rove  no  more. 
Don't  talk  of  ambition — let  us  be  quietly  happy 
ct  Keevor ;  and  now  I  know  you  are  in  a  hurry  to 
go  to  your  father,  and  don't  want  to  stay  gossiping 
here  with  me,  so  just  get  me  a  volume  of  Byron, 
and  I  will  bask  in  this  glorious  stmshine.  I  never 
saw  a  more  unclouded  sky  even  in  Italy." 

Susan  left  him,  happy  and  hopeful,  but  I  do 
not  know  if  the  excitable  mood  of  the  morning  did 
not  leave  an  unconscious  weight  upon  her  heart. 

Tliere  had  been  a  httle  bustle  at  Keevor  during 
the  last  few  days,  in  the  preparations  that  Avere 


Bessie — now  Mrs.  Lee — who  was  arranging  some 
mysterious  folds  of  lace  and  mushn  over  the  look- 
ing-glass on  the  toilet-table. 

"  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  sir,"  she  re- 
phed ;  "  it  is  all  done  by  Miss  Greville's  orders." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Miss  GreviUe  had  such 
good  taste,"  I  remarked. 

"  Few  do  understand  Miss  GreviUe,  sir,"  she 
said.  But  Bessie  was  not  a  talker,  and  she  went 
quietly  on  with  her  business,  without  bestowing 
any  attention  upon  me. 

I  turned  mth  a  sigh  to  leave  the  rooms,  ■vt'hich 
had  strangely  attracted  my  fancy,  and  as  I  went, 
iimocently  observed  to  Bessie, — "  I  tliink  Miss  Vere 
will  be  sttrprised  to  find  tbit  she  is  come  to  a 
paradise  at  Keevor." 

To  wriich  Bessie  replied,  with  more  philosophy, 
"  It  is  not  a  room,  sir,  that  makes  a  paradise ;  and 
we  cannot  expect  tliat  these  things  should  strike 
Miss  Yere  as  they  strike  us." 

I  could  not  but  o-wn  the  truth  of  her  remark ; 
yet,  as  I  returned  to  my  own  less  attractive,  al- 


iiiaking  for  Miss  Vere's  arrival,  but  I  had  taken  j  though,  till  that  mormng,  much  beloved  ttirret,  I 
little  interest  in  the  subject ;  I  hardly  know  why, :  indulged  in  another  sigh  of  envy  over  the  good 
I  felt  a  kind  of  grudge  against  Miss  Vere,  though  \  fortune  of  Miss  Vere,  and  I  beUeve,  on  this  one 
she  was  totally  luiknown  to  me.  I  believe,  like  |  single  point,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  excite  a 
Jidian,  that  I  had  been  very  happy  of  late,  and  1 1  fellow-feeling  in  the  breast  of  Miss  ifanet  Greville. 

did  not  wisli  our  happiness   to    be   interrupted,  j  

This  morning,  however,  as  I  was  going  to  my  own  I  Towards  sis  o'clock  on  that  evening,  Susan  and 
room,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  out  of  my  direct  '■  Julian  were  in  the  garden,  awaiting  tiie  airival  of 
road,  and  gtiing  down  a  long  passage,    to  peep  I  Miss  Vere. 


into  the  room  which  was  preparing  for  Miss  Vere. 

The  house  at  Keevor  waa  furnished  in  a  very 
old-fashioned,  and,  I  must  confess,  in  a  hea-iy  and 
nither  gloomy  manner.  Mrs.  Greville,  who  was 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  had  had  all  the  old 
furniture,  and  the  old  damask  hangings  taken 
down,  cleaned  and  repaired;  but,  without  exer- 
cising any  ta^te  in  the  restoration,  had  replaced 
them  from  whence  they  had  been  removed.  With 
some  rooms,  the  heav}-,  old  furnitiu-e  harmonized 
•well;  to  others — for,  as  I  have  said,  tlie  house 
was  very  irregularly  built — a  lighter  and  more 
nifxlem  style  would  have  been  appropriate,  and 
I  had  rather  wondered  that  Susan,  who  had  an 
eye  for  beauty,  which  her  mother  never  po.ssessed, 
shoidd  not  have  endeavored  to  improve  her  old 
home. 

As  I  glanced  in^  at  the  door  of  Miss  Vere's 
•)om,  I  could  scarce  trust  my  eyes  tliat  I  saw 
rightly,  so  wonderful  was  the  transfonnation  that 
had  taken  place.  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
went  further  in  to  examine.  Tliere  were  two 
rooms,  of  moderate  size,  opening  into  each  other — 
a  large  square  bed,  with  damask  curtains,  having 
formerly  filled  the  one,  and  a  large,  strangely- 
shaped  wardrobe  the  other.  To  my  eyes  they 
qow  appeared  hke  a  paradise.    The  walls  were 


They  stood  with  Mr.  Greville  and  liis  feithful 
companion,  Marshall,  around  a  large  bed  of  roses. 
Mr.  Greville  was  cutting  off  the  shiivelled  heads 
of  the  flowers,  and  sighing  and  moaning  over  their 
rapid  fading. 

"It  is  always  the  way,"  he  said;  "we  have 
hardly  time  to  say.  How  fau-  is  creation  !  how 
sweet  the  flowers  !  how  fresh  and  gay  these  beds 
of  roses !  before  one  by  one  they  fade  and  die, 
and  leave  us  to  mourn  their  loss." 

"  As  for  the  roses,  they  certainly  are  teetotally 
gone,"  remarked  Marshall ;  "  but  the  pinks  and 
geranimns  are  a-coming  out  remarkable  welL" 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Susan,  consolingly,  "  look  at 
that  bed — the  garden  will  be  as  gay  as  ever 
again." 

*■  I  don't  know,  Susan — I  am  always  sad  when 
the  rosgs  are  gone.  We  never  shall  see  than 
again." 

Julian  gathered  a  beautiful  rose,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  ones,  and  gave  it  to  Susan,  saying,  with 
a  smile — 

"  The  rose  that  decks  the  garden  bower, 

Although  it  be  a  lovely  flower, 

Is  not  the  same  that  blest  thine  eyes 

When  June  last  spread  her  laughing  skies. 

And  ere  another  sun  be  set 

Another  parting  mast  be  met." 
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"  That  is  what  you  feel,  is  it  not  ?"  he  said, 
turning  to  Mr.  Greville.  "  I  agree  with  you — I 
■wish  these  roses  could  last  forevbr." 

"  That  is  very  pretty,  Julian — where  did  you 
learn  it  ? 

"  Ere  another  sun  be  set, 
Another  parting  must  be  met." 

he  repeated,  fondly  and  childishly,  as  he  hung  over 
his  flowers.  "  But  now,  Marshall,"  he  continued, 
"  we  have  done  this  part  of  the  garden,  we  must 
be  going  on." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  go  very  far,  papa,"  Su- 
san observed ;  "  Florence  must  be  here  directly, 
and  you  know  you  wUl  be  sorry  if  you  are  not 
ready  to  meet  her." 

"  Yes,  Susan,  very  true  ;  stiU  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  cut  a  few  more  roses  this  evening — it 
makes  me  sad  to  see  these  faded  flowers.  I  shall 
not  be  far  away,  and  you  must  call  me ;  or  I  dare 
say  you  will  hear  the  wheels,  Marshall,  and  you 
can  tell  me." 

"  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing,"  remarked  Mar- 
shall, honestly. 

"  Well,  Susan  will  hear,  and  she  must  call  me ;" 
and  he  pottered  away  with  his  basket  and  scis- 
sors, and  Marshall  after  him. 

"  Oh,  this  Florence — this  Florence  !"  exclaimed 
Julian ;  "  liow  I  wish  her  in  the  depths  of  the 
Red  Sea." 

Susan  laughed. 

"  It  is  no  laugliing  matter,  Susan,  I  assure  you ; 
I  feel  a  positive  antipathy  to  the  girL  I  know  I 
sliall  not  be  able  to  behave  civUly." 

"  She  is  not  a  person  for  an  antipathy,  Julian  ; 
tliero  you  are  quite  wrong.  If  you  don't  like,  you 
must  admire.  She  is,  I  think,  almost  perfectly 
beautiful." 

"  But,  my  dear  Susan,  don't  you  know  that  I 
don't  care  about  beauty — not  that  kind  of  beauty. 
Now  I  wiU  tell  you  what  tins  Florence  is  hke — I 
can  see  her  exactly.  She  is  like  that  rose,"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  one  which  Susan  had  fastened 
into  her  muslin  gown — "  beautiful,  I  allow,  quite 
beautiful,  but  gaudy  and  showy  ;  every  one  that 
comes  into  the  gai'den  must  remark  it,  and  say, 
'  What  a  beautiful  rose  !'  all  open,  too,  nothing 
more  to  hope  for — nothing  more  to  unfold — noth- 
mg  more  to  interest.  Now,  Susan,  am  I  not  right  ? 
Is  not  that  rose  like  Florence  ?" 

"So  far  like,"  said  Susan,  smiling,  "that  you 
could  not  pass  her  by ;  every  one  must  say — 
'  What  a  beautiful  flower !'  But  though  I  know 
her  very  little,  I  am  sure  that  her  character  is 
very  unhke  your  description.  She  has  always  in- 
terested mc,  and  made  me  wonder  what  she  really 
thinks  and  feels." 

"  It  is  no  use  contradicting  yourself  now,  Su- 
san ;  I  knew  I  was  right.  She  is  a  gaudy,  showy 
rose,  and  I  like  such  things  no  more.  Wliat  I 
like  now  is  the  violet — 

'  Its  stalk  is  bent, 

It  hangs  its  head  ; 

\t  seems  to  hide  from  view, — 

And  yet  it  is  a  lovely  flower.'  " 

And  he  laid  his  hand  on  Susan's  arm,  and 
looked  in  her  face,  tiU,  as  he  loved  to  do,  he  called 
the  tints  of  the  roses  there.  "  Yes,  Susafi,  I  don't 
like  showy  beauties  any  more.  I  hke  the  beau- 
ties which  are  hidden,  which  one  has  to  .stoop  to 


find.  And  when  one  has  stooped,  one  finds  how 
niunberless  the  flowers,  how  beautiful  the  colors, 
how  sweet  the  smell.    So,"  he  added,  smiling — 

" '  Let  me  to  the  valley  go 

This  pretty  flower  to  see, 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 

In  sweet  humihty.' 

And  now,  there  are  the  wheels ;  and  now,  Susan, 
I  take  myself  ofij  and  I  will  go  and  give  warning 
to  your  father." 

"  Susan !  Susan !  she  is  come  !"  cried  Aunt  Ja- 
net, popping  her  head  out  of  a  window  ;  "  such  a 
load  of  boxes ;  you  would  think  it  was  the  arrival 
of  Madame  Maradau,  herself !" 

"  Such  a  load  of  boxes"  was  still  vibrating  in 
the  air,  when,  before  Susan  could  reach  the  house, 
Miss  Vere  stepped  hastUy  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window,  and  came  forward  to  meet  her ;  and 
before  Susan  could  speak,  she  had  thrown  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears. 

"  My  dear  Florence,"  said  Susan,  gently — but, 
surprised  and  anxious,  attempted  to  lead  her  back 
into  the  drawing-room,  out  of  sight  of  Mr.  Gre- 
viUe,  Aunt  Janet,  and  Marshall,  who  were  all  ap- 
proaching ;  not  to  speak  of  the  eyes  of  a  very  curious 
housemaid,  which  were  positively  darting  out  of 
a  window  above — but  Florence  resisted. 

"  Never  mind,  Susan,"  she  said,  recovering  her- 
self; "  it  is  nothing — I  had  rather  go  through  with 
it  at  once."  She  dashed  her  handkerchief  over 
her  eyes,  but  tears  again  fell  fast  as  she  went  up 
to  Mr.  Greville,  and  in  grateful  and  forcible  terms, 
though  in  a  faltering  voice,  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  in  receiving  her. 

The  poor  man  had  unnumbered  kind  and  pretty 
speeches  on  his  lips ;  but  he  was  so  fluttered  at 
her  thanks,  and  so  scared  at  her  tears,  that  he  was 
unable  to  recover  liimself  sufficiently  to  say  a 
word.  Florence  then  tiu-ned  to  Aunt  Janet,  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  then  made  a  sign  to 
Susan  that  she  was  ready  to  go  with  her. 

"  To  my  own  room,  if  you  please,  Susan,"  sl>e 
said,  as  tliey  entered  the  drawing-room. 

And  when  she  reached  her  room,  she  flung  her- 
self violently  on  the  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  fi-esh 
fit  of  weeping. 

Susan  sat  by  her  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
then  fetched  her  a  glass  of  water.  She  tasted  it, 
sighed,  dried  her  eyes,  jumped  up — then  turning 
to  Susan,  said,  with  a  laugh — "  This  is  a  pretty 
beginning,  you  wiU  think,  Susan;  but  it's  over 
now.  I  am  not  going  to  worry  you  any  more 
with  my  sorrows.  What  a  figure  I  have  made 
of  myself,"  she  said,  standing  before  the  looking- 
glass.  "  I  don't  always  look  as  ugly  as  tliis,  I 
assure  you." 

Susan  smiled,  but  she  reaUy  was  astonished  at 
the  strange  and  volatile  manner  of  her  cousin,  and 
supposing  it  to  come  from  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  she  left  her  to  rest  and  compose  herself 
before  dinner  time.  Florence  at  first  objected  to 
the  proposal  of  being  left  aloge ;  but  at  last,  own- 
ing to  a  bad  headach,  agreed  to  lie  down  for  f 
short  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Who  hath  not  felt  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spiirk  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray. 

Bride  of  Abydos> 

Human  bodies  are  sick  fools, 
For  all  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  make  anow  themselves  to  vex  them, 
And  ay  the  less  hae  they  to  sturt  them, 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 

Burns. 

Susan  and  Miss  Vere  came  down  together  at 
dinner-time.  I  was  already  in  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Vere  had  teen  at  Keevor  in  her  childhood ; 
but  since  her  mother's  death  she  had  had  little  in- 
tercourse with  the  Greville  family,  and  I  saw  her 
then  for  the  first  ,time. 

I  had  heard  much  of  her  beauty.  I  was  pre- 
pared— not  to  love,  but  to  wonder  and  admire ; 
but  aU  my  anticipations  feU.  short  of  the  reahty. 
I  almost  started  as  my  eyes  fell  upon  her.  Her 
figure  was  tall  and  slight,  but  not  too  slight,  and 
was  both  graceful  and  dignified.  There  was 
something  of  pride  in  the  way  in  which  the  small 
head  was  placed  upon  her  neck,  but  it  became 
her.     Her  hair  was  very  dark,  but  her  complex- 


"  I  hate  fine  women !"  he  said,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust. 

"  Out  of  sorts,  I  see,  Mr.  Julian.  WeU,  I  won't 
trouble  you  ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  out  of 
temper,  if  he  pleases.  Mr.  Juhan  is  a  little  out 
of  sorts !"  she  proclaimed,  as  she  left  the  window; 
but  dinner  was  announced  at  the  same  moment, 
and  her  observation  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  evening  passed  heavily  away,  as  evenings 
will  do  where  the  person  who  has  accustomed 
himself  to  be  chiefly  considered,  chooses  to  be 
out  of  humor.  I  had  no  idea  that  Julian  could 
make  himself  so  disagreeable,  and  I  should  have 
been  amused  at  his  childishness,  if  the  view 
which  it  gave  me  of  the  folly  and  selfishness  of 
his  disposition  had  not  been  rather  painful  than 
amusing. 

Susan,  as  was  natural  under  the  melancholy 
circumstances  which  brought  her  cousin,  so  lately 
courted  and  admired,  a  desolate  orphan  to  her 
father's  house,  devoted  herself  to  make  her  feel 
welcome,  and  at  her  ease ;  and  whether  Julian, 
accustomed — too  much  accustomed — to  be  the 
first  object  of  her  care,  felt,  or  chose  to  fancy 
^,       ,       ,  ,-    T     ,       ,.        T   ,-  himself  aggrieved;  or  whether,  really  shy  and 

ion,  though  pale,  was  d^zbngly  white.    I  do  not  sensitive  as  he  was,  the  disturbance  of  his  i/erfect 


know  that  the  outline  of  her  features  was  strictly 
regular,  but  they  had  every  beauty,  except  per- 


ease  and  comfort  made  him  really  uncomfortable, 
I  do  not  know.    I  believe  the  latter  waS  partly 


feet  regularity;  and  her  eyes,  at  once  deep  set   the  case;  but  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  he 

L°i„  •^wi^"^!*!"*^,.^*!;!^^^  ™li?ff  f^!l?l'  ^""^^^  ^i^^.^  naughty  child,  and  as  unhke  a  rea- 
TTrz^-a  ,.,    ,„rv,=^  TT^n  o,.    ^,„.,     ^  „„  ,   „    „_  „  i  ,„   sonable  being  as  could  well  be  imagined, 


were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  the 
claim  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

She  was  in  mourning,  but  not  in  such  deep 
mourning  as  I  should  have  expected  to  see  after 
the  loss  of  so  near  a  relative,  and  so  true  a  fiiend. 
Black  lace  was  thrown  over  her  shoidders,  and 
falls  of  the  same  were  becomingly  twisted  in  her 
hair,  and  floating  mingled  with  her  curls  upon  her 
Shoulders.  Fatigue,  and  perhaps  feeling,  had  on 
this  night  given  a  softness  to  her  countenance 
which  it  sometimes  wanted ;  and  I  never  saw  her 
look  equally  beautiful,  except  on  one  occasion, 
and  then  her  beauty  was  in  a  different  style. 

Julian  came  down,  according  to  his  custom, 
late.  As  he  crossed  the  room,  Susan  called  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  Miss  Vere.  Myself  per- 
haps a  foohsh  admirer  of  beauty,  I  watched  with 
uncontrollable  anxiety  the  effect  which  her  ap- 
pearance would  have  upon  him ;  but  he  merely 
paused  for  an  instant,  bowed  without  raising  his 
eyes,  and  retreated  to  a  distant  window,  where 
be  stood  looking  out  into  the  garden.  Aunt 
Janet  joined  him. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Julian,  what  do  you  say  to  our 
beauty  ?" 

"  I  haven't  seen  her,"  he  said,  shortly  and  care- 


"  Haven't  seen  her !  Stuff!  Why,  you  have 
just  been  speaking  to  her !" 

"I  have  not  seen  her,"  he  persisted. 

"  Well,  if  you  really  have  not  seen  her,  just 
turn  your  head  round,  aad  you  will  see  her 
now." 

"  Thank  you,  I  can  wait.  I  have  no  curiosi- 
ty," and  he  began  indifferently  to  pull  a  flower 
to  pieces. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Julian,  she's  worth  look- 
ing at.  I  don't  care  for  beauty  myself — I  think 
it  all  stuff;  but  for  those  who  do — and  I  suppose 
you,  with  your  nonsense  about  pretty  school- 
mistresses, are  one — she's  what  I  call  a  regular 
fine  woman." 

c 


When  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  Susan 
invited  him,  with  a  smile,  half  inviting,  half  im- 
ploring, to  come  and  assist  her  in  entertaining 
Miss  Vere — no  easy  task;  for,  accustomed  to 
amusement  and  attention.  Miss  Vere  required 
much  to  excite  her.  But  with  a  wilful  shakt  of 
his  head,  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
near  enough  to  listen,  too  far  off  to  partake  in  the 
conversation.  His  under  lip  was  pouting,  his 
hair  in  disorder,  as  it  usually  we/-.,  from  his  rest- 
less movements,  when,  as  Aunt  Janet  said,  he 
was  "  out  of  sorts."  There  he  remained  for  the 
evening.  Though  he  usually  took  little  interest 
in  the  newspapers,  he  read  several  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  rusthng  as  he  read.  When  this  was 
done,  he  turned  over  a  book  of  prints,  upside 
down,  for  hearly  half  an  hour.  When  this,  too, 
was  finished,  there  being  no  other  occupation 
within  his  reach,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  tapping 
the  elbow  with  a  paper  cutter. 

"  You  had  better  order  a  chaise  to  be  prepared 
to  convey  me  to  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum,  Mr. 
Julian,"  Aunt  Janet  cried,  at  last,  (the  only  one 
who  dared  to  speak,)  her  impcrtm-bable  nerves 
overcome  by  the  fidgeting  nature  of  his  amuse- 
ment. 

At  this  he  laughed,  and  desisted — and,  ob- 
serving that  his  brow  cleared,  I  expected  a 
change  of  conduct ;  but,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
he  got  up  and  fetched  another  book  of  prints, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Half-past  ten  came,  at  length,  to  relieve  us  all, 
and  Susan  left  the  room  with  her  father  and  Miss 
Vere.  As  she  passed  Aunt  Janet,  she  made  her 
a  whispered  entreaty  to  remain  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  a  short  time  longer. 

After  an  absence  of  about  ten  minutes,  she 
returned,  and  rather  timidly  approached  the 
chair  where  Julian  was  stiQ  sitting.    But  he  was 
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ashamed,  I  think,  of  his  ill  humor,  for  he  got  up, 
lit  her  candle,  and  followed  her  to  the  door. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening  ?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  ?"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  Indeed,  you  and  Miss  Vere  appeared  to  be 
enjoying  yourselves  uncommonly,"  he  said,  drily. 

"  Oil,  Julian,  you  must  not  be  so  uncivil  again." 

"Mtcst,  Susan!"  with  a  slight  accent  of  dis- 
pleasure. "  I  really  don't  see  that  I  am  bound 
to  love  everybody  that  sets  their  foot  in  this  house. 
I  dislike  Miss  Vere — I  told  you  I  should ;  I  have 
no  wish  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance." 

Susan  shook  her  head,  half  gravely,  half  play- 
fully, but  she  would  not  stay  to  argue  with  him. 
She  held  out  her  hand,  and  wished  him  good 
night. 

He  took  it  affectionately :  then,  with  one  of  his 
rapid  changes  of  manner,  said,  in  his  tenderest 
and  most  loving  tone — "  Can  you  ^vonder,  Susan, 
that  I  dislike  her,  when  she  deprives  me  of  you? 
This  is  the  first  evening  when,  as  I  wished  you 
good  night,  I  have  not  blessed  the  day  which 
first  brought  me  to  Keevor." 

And  what  remembrance  of  a  selfish  or  unami- 
able  disposition  did  Susan  carry  with  her  to  her 
rest !  Thus,  day  by  day,  with  his  Varying  frowns 
and  smiles,  he  wound  himself  more  closely  round 
lier  heart. 

With  many  people,  an  ebullition  of  temper  is 
as  a  clap  of  thunder — it  clears  the  air.  I  do  not 
Bay  the  cure  is  a  proper  one,  but  it  often  is  a 
cure.  With  Julian  it  was  otherwise :  once  dis- 
turbed, his  mind  lost  its  balance,  and  it  was  difii- 
cult  for  him  to  regain  it  again.  Cowper's  lines 
were  especially  applicable  to  him — 

"  Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight — 
Eacli  yielding  h;irniony,  disposed  aright : 

The  screws  reversed 

A  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose." 

The  ill  humor  which  had  been,  partly  at  least, 
wilful  the  preceding  evening,  had  clianged  to 
settled  gloom  on  the  following  morning. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Susan  having  at- 
tended to  her  father,  read  to  him,  as  she  usually 
did,  and  arranged  the  routine  of  his  occupations 
for  the  day,  went  to  the  drawing-room  in  search 
of  Florence,  and  with  a  hope  of  being  joined 
there,  as  was  his  custom,  by  Julian. 

Miss  Vere  was  alone,  and  was  sitting  listless 
and  idle  at  the  window.  She  jumped  up  as  Su- 
san entered,  with  an  expression  of  weariness. 

"  What  a  time  you  have  been,  Susan ;  I  thought 
you  would  never  come !" 

■"  Have  you  been  waiting  for  me  all  this  while  ? 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  could  not  come  before." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  are  come  to  stay  ndw — that's 
something,"  as  Susan  took  out  her  work,  and  sat 
down  in  the  window.  "  I  have  been  gazing  out 
npon  the  beauties  of  Keevor ;  it  is  a  pretty  place, 
but,  my  dear  Susan,  it  is  dreadfully  dull.  I  have 
seen  a  gardener,  and  a  sparrow,  and  a  butterfly, 
and  that  is  all  that  I  have  seen  during  this  long 
horn-  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.  How  do 
you  amuse  yourself  here  ?" 

"  I  have  not  much  difficulty,"  said  Susan,  smi- 
ling; "but  I  can  quite  understand  how  dull  it 
must  seem  to  you.  I  wish  I  was  better  able  to 
amuse  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Susan ;  I  dare  say  in  time  I 
shall  do  very  well  If  you  can  bear  it,  I  suppose  ' 
I  can."    She  sat  down  in  the  window  again,  and ! 


leant  her  head  upon  her  hands — her  long  eye- 
lashes resting  upon  her  cheek,  her  dark  curls 
blown  slightly  back  from  her  face.  Susan  paiised 
in  her  work  to  watch  her — her  attitude  was  so 
beautiful,  her  whole  appearance  so  graceful,  so 
interesting. 

Florence  looked  up :  "  What  were  you  looking 
at,  Susan  ?" 

Susan  smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  and  took  up 
her  needle  agam. 

"  I  know  you  were  thinldng  about  me :  what 
was  it,  Susan  ?     I  wiU  know." 

"  I  think  you  know  without  my  telling  yon, 
Florence." 

"  I  suppose  you  were  admiring  me,  then.  Well, 
Susan,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  so ;  I 
shan't  be  puffed  up  by  admiration  now.  I  don't 
think  I  have  much  reason  to  be  puffed  up  about 
anythhig — 

'  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen  ! 
Fallen  from  my  high  estate  !' " 

And  again  she  leant  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
and  a  tear  fell  from  her  long  lashes. 

"  My  dear  Florence,"  said  Susan,  gently,  "  I  am 
stu-e  you  are  veiy  unhappy." 

"  Sometimes  very,  sometimes  not."  She  paused 
for  a  moment,  then  looked  up  quickly.  "  I  am 
not  unhappy  about  my  aunt ;  I  can't  allow  you 
to  think  me  so  amiable  as  that.  I  was  very 
much  shocked  at  her  death,  of  course,  and  very 
grateful  to  her  for  all  her  kindness ;  but  I  did 
not  love  her,  Susan — not  the  least.  She  was  not 
a  sort  of  person  one  could,  at  least  that  /  could 
love — shallow,  heartless.  Oh,  no:  if  I  am  un- 
happy, it  is  about  myself." 

"  And  what  is  it  that  makes  you  most  unhap- 

py?" 

"  Myself,  Susan ;  my  future  prospects — a  home- 
less, dependent  orphan — wearied  witli  myself 
and  with  everything  in  the  world — caring  for  no- 
body, and  nobody  caring  for  me :  that  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  state  of  tilings,  you  will  allow." 
She  paused  again ;  then,  interrupting  Susan  before 
she  could  speak,  she  jumped  up,  and  said,  gaily, 
"  But  this  is  a  very  dolorous  conversation,  Susan, 
and  not  very  likely  to  enliven  my  dejected  spirits : 
let  us  tallf  of  something  else." 

"  Oh  1"  exclaimed  Aunt  Janet,  putting  her  head 
in  at  the  door ;  "  so  Mr.  Julian  is  not  here." 

"  No,"  Susan  said.     "  Do  you  want  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  I  only  supposed  that,  of  course, 
I  should  find  him  here,  as  usual.  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you,  Susan  ?  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  comes  on — ^good  bye — 
that's  all  1"  and  she  closed  the  door. 

Florence  looked  at  Susan,  but  said  notliing. 
She  saw  Julian's  avoidance,  but  was  too  proud  to 
notice  it.  She  walked  in  silence  to  the  piano- 
forte. 

"  You  have  got  a  quantity  of  music,  Susan. 
I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  sing." 

"  It  is  Jiihan's  music,"  she  rephed. 

'•  Oh  !  Mr.  Julian  GreviUe  sings,  does  he  ?"  She 
said  no  more,  but  turned  restlessly  over  the  songs. 

"  I  wish  you  would  sing,  Florence.  I  remem- 
ber four  years  ago  coming  in  for  tlie  end  of  a  song, 
in  Brook  street,  and  you  would  not  begin  again ; 
you  said  '  another  day,'  which  never  came." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  I  did  not  think  you  worth 
singing  to,  that  was  the  fact,  Susan ;  and  you  must 
forgive  me,  as  I  was  proud  .of  my  singing  then, 
and  you  were  only  fourteen — and  a  cousin.    You 
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Bliall  liear  as  much  as  you  please  now."  She 
opened  the  pianoforte,  and  her  fingers  ran  along 
the  keys  with  the  touch  of  a  master.  "  I  am  not 
in  my  best  voice — a  little  hoarse — a  cold,  of 
coiu-se,"  looking  back  and  laughing.  "  Really, 
Susan,  not  hi  good  voice,  for  I  have  not  sung  a 
note  for  above  a  month.  I  am  obliged  to  mention 
the  fact,  because,  as  singuig  is  my  only  accom- 
phshment,  I  must  have  my  due  share  of  admira- 
tion for  it.  NoAV,  I  think  I  can  guess  what  yom- 
style  of  music  will  be." 


Florence  jumped  up,  and  cried  lightly — "  Well, 
Susan,  how  do  you  like  my  love  ditty  ?'  but  when 
Susan  raised  her  eyes,  the  eyes  of  her  companion 
were  streaming  with  tears. 

"  Don't  look  so  scared,  Susan — it  is  nothing," 
she  said,  laughing ;  "  the  song  is  a  favorite,  as  I 
told  you,  but  it  always  harrows  up  my  soul  to 
sing  it."  She  came  and  sat  down  at  the  table  on 
which  Susan's  work-frame  rested,  and  leaning  her 
head  on  both  her  hands,  continued — "  You  must 
not  think  that  there  were  any  personal  allusions 


She  played  two  or  three  expressive  chords,  and  ;  in  my  song — I  have  vague  feelings  that  I  shall 
began  at  once  a  slow,  solemn  movement  from  a  be  \cry  much  in  love  some  day,  but  I  never  liave 
Mass,  by  Naumann — "  Agnus  Dei."  Susan  pans- ,  felt  it  yet.  Wlien  I  do,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  veiy 
ed  in  her  work  to  listen ;  every  note  of  the  won-  uuliappy,  and  so  these  melancholy  love  songs 
derful  music  tlu-illing  her  heart  witli  an  almost ;  please  me — that  is  all."  She  turned  over  two  or 
painful  ecstasy.  Florence's  voice  was  a  contralto,  I  three  books  that  lay  on  the  table,  then  agam  look- 
full,  deep,  and  clear ;  but,  for  its  unutterable  soft-  i  ing  fuU  at  Susan,  went  on — "  It  is  rather  curious, 


ness,  too  powerful  perhaps  for  a  room ;  but  every 
note,  as  it  swelled  high  and  full,  was  caught  and 
tamed  by  the  perfection  of  her  art,  and  died  away 
with  the  softness  of  a  whisper. 

She  sang  to  the  end  of  the  slow  movement, 
solemnly,  expressively,  reverently;  but  the ,  last 
note  of  the  voice,  the  last  chord  of  the  music  was 
stiU  vibrating  on  the  air,  when  she  struck  at  once 
into  a  light  and  lively  serenade — a  pretty,  but 
common  Italian  love-song. 

"  Well,  Susan,"  she  cried,  jumping  up  as  she 
quickly  finished  her  performance,  "how  do  you 
like  my  singing  ?" 

Susan  had  returned  to  her  work ;  she  looked 
up  witli  a  slight  smile  and  a  shght  shake  of  her 
head.  "  I  might  have  thought  you  were  a  second 
St.  Ceciha,  Florence,  if  you  had  not  so  quickly 
drawn  me  with  you  to  earth  again." 

"  My  dear  Susan,  how  very  precise  you  are.  I 
assure  you  there  was  no  harm  in  my  little  song. 
Do  you  disapprove  of  those  pretty  words — '  t'amo, 
t'amo  V  You,  of  all  pcoijle,  ought  to  have  pa- 
tience with  them." 


don't  you  think  so,  Susan,  that  I  should  never 
have  been  in  love,  and  here  I  am  nearly  twenty  ?" 

"  Well,  Florence,  I  really  don't  know,"  Susan 
replied,  after  a  little  thouglit ;  "  is  it  very  curious  ?" 

"  There's  hardly  a  girl  in  London  of  my  age 
that  can  say  the  same — that  is,  of  my  standing, 
for  I  have  been  out  four  years  ;  I  came  out  at  six- 
teen, because  I  would.  I  could  tell  you  such  mel- 
ancholy tales  that  have  been  confided  to  me,  but 
I  am  afraid  they  would  not  interest  you,  and  so  I 
will  reserve  them  for  better  Hsteners." 

"  And  how  comes  it  then,  Florence,  that  you 
are  such  a  wonderful  exception  ?"  asked  Susan, 
smilingly. 

"  Because  I  am  fastidious,  Susan — not  for  want 
of  opportunities,  as  people  call  them.  It  is  a  sad 
thing,  and  I  wish  it  was  not  so,  for  I  should  be 
mucli  happier  if  I  was  married ;  but  somehow  no- 
body pleases  me.  I  always  find  fault ;  if  people 
are  clever,  they  are  either  dry  or  precise,  or  too 
ugly  to  look  at ;  and  if  they  are  handsome,  they 
are  stupid  or  vulgar ;  or  if  tliey  are  both  hand- 
some and  clever,  tliey  are  conceited,  and  thuik  too 


"  It  was  not  of  them  I  disapproved,"   Susan  '  much  of  themselves ;  (;r,  if  there  really  is  np  fault 

"  '  '  ^  to  find,  and  I  must  alhjw  them  to  be  agreeable, 
still  there  is  a  want  of  enthusiasm,  or  something 
or  other,  which  keeps  me  from  really  liking  them ; 
and  so  here  I  am,  after  having  seen  more  of  the 
world  than  most  girls,  and  after  having  heard  no 
end  of  pretty  speeches,  as  I  told  you  before,  in 
the  sad  predicament  of  the  miUer,  '  caring  for  no- 
body, no,  not  I,  and  nobody  caring  for  me.'  "  She 
spoke  lightly,  but  an  expression  of  deep  sadness 
stole  over  her  features. 

"  It  is  to  come,  Florence,"  said  Susan,  kindly. 

"  Which,  Susan — love  or  marriage  ?  'They  won't 
go  together  with  me."  She  got  up  and  stood  list- 
lessly before  the  long  looking-glass,  twining  her 
dark  curls  in  her  fingers.  "  I  luiow,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  how  it  -vvill  be,  as  well  as  if  my  fife  was 
written  down  in  that  book.  I  shall  end  by  mar- 
rying a  poor,  good,  dull,  respectable  man,  wliom  I 
have  already  refused  twice  ;  who  really  does  care 
for  me,  I  believe,  poor  soul,  though  I  can't  say 
tiiat  I  return  his  feelings  in  the  smallest  degree 
That  -will  be  the  end,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  end 
after  aU.  Love  is  nothing  but  a  burden,  I  dai'e 
say." 

"  You  speak  only  to  shock  me,  I  am  sure,  Flor- 
ence," Susan  said,  gravely.  With  a  slight  smile, 
she  added,  "  But  I  don't  wish  you  to  suppose  that 
I  am  shocked  whenever  you  attempt  to  shock  me. 
I  am  much  more  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  this 
way — sorry  for  your  sake." 


said,  smiling ;  "  you  know  very  well  what  I 
meant." 

"  You  meant  something  very  solemn  and  pre- 
cise, tliat  I  am  sure  of.  But  do  you  hke  love 
songs  ? — I  don't  suppose  you  do." 

"  I  think  I  like  them  better  than  all  others," 
Susan  said,  with  a  shght  blush  ;  "  but  I  only  judge 
from  Julian's  singing;  I  have  heard  very  few. 
Will  you  sing  me  one  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  shan't  be  as  successful  as  Mr.  Juhan 
GreviUe,"  Florence  said,  drily ;  "  but  I  will  sing 
you  a  great  favorite  of  mine — a  regular,  true,  love 
song,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  it." 

She  sat  down  again,  and  sang — 

"Oh  !  when  it  is  too  late,  thou  wilt  regret  me, 
In  vnin  thnu'lt  strive  to  hate  and  to  forget  me. 
Thy  love  for  me  in  vain  thou'lt  strive  to  smother. 
And  ne'er  again  wilt  thou  so  love  another. 

Oh !  when  it  is  too  late,  and  I  am  forsaken. 

Affection  once  so  great  will  reawaken, 

And  then  wilt  thou  renounce  the  spells  that  bound  thee, 

And  sigh  for  those  that  once  so  fondly  loved  thee. 

But  when  it  is  too  late." 
The  air  to  which  these  words  have  been  set  is 
very  simple,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  in- 
expressibly beautiful  and  touchmg.  Both  the 
singer  and  the  Ustener  seemed  to  feel  it  so.  A 
strange  sadness  stole  over  Susan's  mind — a  dark 
shadow,  boding  presentiments,  flitted  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  said  not  a  word  of  praise,  or  appro- 
bation. 
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"  I  don't  speak  to  shock  you,.  Susan,  I  assure 
you ;  I  speak  just  as  I  feel.  But  now  let  us  have 
done.  How  fine  it  looks  out  there !  Can't  we 
take  a  walk  before  luncheon  ? — do  come,  Susan." 
"  I  will  come  in  half  an  hour,  if  you  can  wait 
till  then." 

"  Half  an  hour !  Why  not  now  ?  I  am  not  at 
all  in  a  waiting  mood  to-day." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Florence,  but  it  must  be  half 
an  hour." 

"  Oh,  well !  must  is  for  the  king,  as  they  teU 
children,  and  you  are  king  here,  so  I  must  obey ; 
but  pray  give  me  a  novel,  or  something  to  pass 
the  time  away,  for  I  am  not  at  aU  fond  of  my  own 
company." 

"  Here  are  a  good  many  novels,"  said  Susan, 
approaching  a  bookcase. 

"  Walter  Scott's ;  My  dear  Susan,  that  won't 
do.  You  might  as  well  set  me  down  to  history  at 
once." 

"  And  would  that  be  a  very  dreadful  punish- 
ment ?"  she  inquired,  smiling. 

"  Not  always,  but  now  it  would.  I  read  history 
in  the  winter,  when  I  am  sober — never  in  the 
summer.  I  dare  say  you  think  I  have  enough  to 
make  me  sober  now ;  but  you  know  there  is  mel- 
ancholy as  well  as  lively  madness ;  and  though 
I  am  sad  enough,  I  am  in  no  mood  for  sober  stu- 
dies. No ;  pray  give  me  something  heart-rending, 
to  raise  my  spirits  a  Uttle." 

Susan  directed  her  attention  to  a  table  on  which 
some  books  belonging  to  Julian  were  lying,  and 
then  left  her.  From  one  strange,  excitable,  rest- 
less being,  she  was  going  to  another,  but  the  faults 
so  clearly  seen  in  one  case  were  somewhat  hidden 
in  the  other — and  not  only  hidden  to  the  eyes  of 
Sujsan  .  .  .  There  was  a  softness  and  a  charm 
about  Julian,  even  in  his  selfishness  and  petulance, 
which  Miss  Vere  often  wanted;  and,  in  fact, 
though  in  many  ways  alike,  Julian's  was  the  weak- 
ei"  but  the  better  nature  too. 

She  knocked  softly  at  the'  door  of  the  library 
where  JuMan  sat,  and  entered  the  room  with  some 
timidity.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  in 
search  of  him.  He  was  sitting  at  the  library-ta- 
ble, with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and,  spread  ai'ound 
the  open  blotting-book,  were  innumerable  shreds 
of  paper. 

He  looked  up  as  Susan  approached,  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  "  So,  you  are  come  at  last,  Su- 
san.   I  thought  you  had  quite  forsaken  me." 

"  I  hoped  you  would  have  come  to  us,"  she  re- 
pUed,  gently. 

"  Not  to  us.  Once  for  all,  understand  me,  Su- 
san, I  don't  like  Miss  Vere — I  don't  hke  her  man- 
ners, I  don't  admire  her  beauty — I  don't  like  any- 
thing- about  her." 

"  Tlien  am  I  never  to  see  you,  Julian,  because 
Florence  is  here  ?" 

_ "  That  must  be  as  you  please,  Susan.  I  can't 
dictate  to  you.  If  you  prefer  Miss  Vere's  com- 
pany to  mine,  I  suppose  that  will  be  the  conse- 
quence." 

"  But,  dear  Juhan,  only  consider.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  right  or  kind  for  me  to  neglect  Flor- 
ence ?  She  is  not  happy.  Don't  you  feel,  that  at 
any  rate,  just  at  first,  I  ought  to  try  and  make 
her  feel  at  home  at  Keevor  ?" 

"  I  don't  doubt  that  you  are  right,  Susan ;  I 
dare  say  you  are.  I  only  speak  of  what  the  con- 
sequences must  be." 

She  said  no  more,  but  leant  over  the  table  and 


examined  the  pieces  of  paper  that  were  lying 
about  it.  They  were  scraps,  fragments  of  poetry, 
all  unfinished,  began,  and  thrown  aside  agaia 

"  Are  these  yoiu-s,  Juhan  ?"  she  asked,  as  her 
eye  glanced  from  one  to  the  other.  "I  ought 
not  to  be  sorry  that  you  have  passed  the  morn- 
ing alone,  if  these  are  the  fruits  of  your  solitude." 

"Don't  be  g;lad,"  he  rephed,  mournfully.  "I 
hardly  ever  write  when  I  am  happy." 

And  the  fragments  bore  the  traces  of  a  dis- 
satisfied mind — all  were  melancholy — all  alluding 
more  or  less  to  the  sadness  of  life. 

One  piece  was  lying  before  liim  still  wet.  It 
was  the  only  finished  one,  and  was  in  a  slightly 
difi"erent  tone  to  the  others.  Susan  took  it  up 
and  read  it.    It  was  entitled — 

TO   SUMMER. 

Sweet  Summer,  stay— be  not  so  swift  of  wing, 
StJiy  yet  awhile  to  glad  us  witli  thy  shining, 

Scarce  have  we  owned  thy  perfect  blossoming, 
And  wilt  thou  haste  so  swift  to  thy  declining  1 

Oh,  stay  awhile, 
To  gild  the  clouded  earth  with  thy  sweet  smile. 

Stay,  with  the  glory  of  thy  sunny  sky, 
The  yet  more  marvellous  glory  of  thy  night, 

Far  as  the  eye  can  pierce  or  fancy  fiv, 
The  deep  blue  vault  unclouded,  starred  with  light. 

Beam  on  us  still. 
What  sight  like  thine  our  earth-bound  eyes  can  fill ! 

Stay,  with  thy  breath  so  soft  and  calmly  sweet, 
The  morning's  freshness  and  the  dewy  even, 

Bearing  upon  its  lightly-sandal'd  feet 
Ten  thousand  odors  from  the  fresh  fields  given. 

Oh,  stay,  yet  stay, 
To  bless  the  glad,  and  drive  dark  dreams  away. 

Stay,  with  thy  flowery  garland  rich  and  bright, 
Studding  like  gems  the  deep  wood's  foliage  green. 

The  varying  rose  hues,  and  the  lilies  light, 
Tlie  wild-eyed  scarlet,  and  the  blue  serene. 

We  bid  thee  stay, 
Our  hearts  refuse  to  let  them  fade  away. 

By  pastures  green  as  thine,  waters  as  clear, 
We  would  forever  walk,  but  may  not  now, 

Sweet  Snmmer,  though  thy  days  have  been  so  fair. 
Their  radiant  coiuse  must  cease,  has  ceased  to  flow. 

And  Autumn's  breath  ^ 

Bears  thy  bright  garlands  to  a  lasting  death. 

With  deep  desire  we  drink  thy  beauty  in, 
Another  Summer  bright  as  thine  might  come. 

And  glad  our  eyes,  and  ova  hearts'  blessing  win, 
But  thou  wilt  pass  to  thine  eternal  tomb. 

And  sadly  swell 
Our  hearts  to  bid  their  first  and  last  farewell. 

She  laid  it  down,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Was  it  this  simimer  that  you  meant,  Julian," 
she  inquired. 

"  Yes ;  I  grieve  to  see  it  go.  I  never,  Susan, 
never  shall  be  as  happy  as  I  have  been  again." 

She  felt  it  too :  the  same  presentiment  was  upon 
her  mind,  and  she  could  not  argue  with  his  fears ; 
but  she  stooped  towards  him,  and  said,  in  her  soft, 
sweet  voice, — 

"  It  may  be  so,  Julian ;  the  futiu-e  is  not  in  our 
power,  but  the  present  is — ^why  will  you  not  try 
and  enjoy  the  present,  which  is  given  us  to  enjoy." 
He  looked  up,  touched  by  her  earnest,  pleading 
gaze.  She  went  on :  "I  have  promised  Florence 
to  walk  with  her  this  morning — dear  Juhan,  will 
you  conquer  your  disliife,  and  come  with  us  ?  I 
think  it  would  make  you  happier  yourself;  but  if 
not,  ynH  you  do  it  to  please  me  ?" 

He  did  conquer  himself  so  far  as  to  go  with 
them,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  throw  off  his 
iQ-hiunor.  It  could,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed. Few  victories  are  so  tfifficult  to  gain  as  the 
thorough  victory  over  a  fit  of  temper ;  the  veiy 
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act  of  trying  to  oTercome  it  makes  its  bondage  to 
be  felt  the  more.  They  walked  in  silence.  Ju- 
lian was  sullen ;  Florence,  with  more  excuse,  was 
haughty.  She  was  accustomed  to  be  the  &st; 
accustomed  to  attention,  admiration,  and  flattery. 
Perhaps  Julian's  decided  aversion  was  less  un- 
pleading  to  her  than  total  indifference  would  have 
been ;  but  it  certainly  was  galling,  and  she  re- 
sponded to  it  with  the  coldness  and  pride  of 
pique. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Hark  !  how  it  floats  upon  the  dewy  air, 
O,  what  a  dying,  dying  close  was  there  ! 
'Tis  harmony  from  yon  sequestered  bower, 
Sweet  harmony  that  soothes  the  midnight  hour. 
Long  ere  the  charioteer  of  day  had  run 
His  morning  course  the  enchantment  was  begun  ; 
And  he  shall  gild  you  mountain's  height  again. 
Ere  yet  the  pleasing  toil  becomes  a  pain. 

COWPER. 


Julian's  ill-humor  continued  for  tlu-ee  days  and 
\wo  nights.  I  was  thoroughly  weary  of  it,  and 
out  of  patience  with  him.  Aunt  Janet,  too,  after 
at  first  enjoying  it,  began  to  miss  the  good-tem- 
per with  which  he  had  formerly  received  her  ob- 
servations and  courted  her  conversation  ;  and  she 
became,  in  consequence,  considerably  more  snap 
pish  and  unpleasant  in  her  remarks,  esp'ecially  to 
poor  Susan.  The  oidy  one  whose  patience  never 
tilled,  was  hers  who  was  most  severely  tried ; 
whose  days  were  passed  in  attempts  to  adjust  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  two  who  seemed  to  hang 
upon  her  for  their  happiness,  and  yet  who  per- 
versely refused  to  assist  her  in  her  endeavors  to 
make  them  happy.  But  Susan's  patience  was 
founded  on  higher  jjrinciples  than  Idndness  to 
Florence,  or  love  to  Julian;  for  hers  was  the 
charity  that  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  that 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  and 
therefore  never  faileth." 

This  state  of  things  was  at  last  ended  by  Miss 
Vcre  herself 

On  the  tliird  evening  we  were  all  sitting  to- 
gether, this  same  incompatibility  of  society  weigh- 
ing on  our  spirits,  when  Florence  suddenly  rose 
and  walked  to  the  pianoforte.  She  had  hitherto 
resolutely  refused  to  sing  in  Julian's  presence, 
and  Susan  looked  up  and  smiled  her  gratitude  at 
this  change  of  temper  and  relaxation  of  her  ob- 
stinacy. 

Miis  Vere  opened  the  pianoforte,  looked  over 
her  music,  placed  a  song  upon  the  desk,  then, 
with  perfect  gravity,  walked  across  the  room  and 
stood  by  Julian's  chair.  He  was  indolently  occu- 
pied in  destroying  sheet  after  sheet  of  letter-pa- 
per, by  portraying  a  series  of  ferocious-looking 
Turks  m  tm-bans,  and  with  fuming  pipes  in  their 
mouths, — all  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
himself  I  don't  know  what  the  particular  charm 
of  a  Turk's  head  may  be,  but  I  have  often  ob- 
served that  it  is  a  satisfactory  vent  for  iU-humor. 

"  Mr.  Julian  Greville,"  said  Miss  Vere,  coldly, 
and  ^vithout  moving  a  muscle  of  her  countenance, 
"  I  am  going  to  sing,  and  I  invite  you  to  sing  with 
me.     I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  bein^  i-efused." 


commanded  Mm  to  foUow  them.  I  often  re- 
gretted that,  from  Susan's-  love  and  her  natural 
wentleness  of  manner,  her  requests  were  so  sel- 
dom enforced  with  the  weight  of  a  conunand. 

Miss  Vere  sat  down  and  began  at  once,  silently 
pointing  out  to  Julian  the  line  from  whence  she 
started,  and  the  line  at  which  she  wished  to  make 
an  end. 

They  began — and  stiU  in  the  lonely  day,  and 
in  the  silence  of  night  the  wonderful  harmony  of 
their  united  voices  falls  upon  my  memory  soft, 
rich,  and  melodious,  as  it  first  greeted  my  aston- 
ished, entranced,  enraptured  ear.  They  were 
both  finished  masters  of  the  art  of  singing— all 
that  teaching  can  do,  and  it  can  do  much;  had 
been  done  for  them ;  and  in  addition  they  had  the 
melody  of  voice,  and  the  depth  of  feeling  which 
teaching  alone  can  never  give.  The  peculiarity 
of  their  voices  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  music 
Florence's,  as  I  before  mentioned,  was  a  contral- 
to— Julian's  was  a  tenor ;  each  voice,  as  it  has 
been  prettily  said,  borrowing  its  beauty  from  the 
other,  and  the  union  of  the  two  made  such  a  con- 
cord of  sweet  soimds  as  words  are  too  poor  to 
describe. 

I  was  so  carried  away  by  my  delight,  th^t  it 
was  not  until  the  clamorous  ending  with  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  Italian  composers  ruin 
too  many  of  their  most  beautiful  pieces,  that  I 
tm-ned  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  music  upon 
Susan.  I  almost  dreaded  to  read  upon  her  brow 
the  symptoms  of  aimoyance,  if  not  of  jealousy. 
But  far  was  Susan  from  such  earthborn  thoughts ! 
She  was  sitting,  as  I  had  done,  rapt,  entranced, 
her  earnest  eyes  resting  upon  the  singers,  her 
heart  beating  with  the  strange  emotions  and  as- 
pirations which  the  unequalled  beauty  of  the 
sounds  excited. 

The  voices  ceased — with  a  slight  sigh  of  plea- 
sure, (after  all,  a  sigh  is  the  expression  of  inten- 
sity of  enjoyment,)  she  turned  to  Aunt  Janet, 
who  sat  knitting  beside  her. 

"  This  is  music,  is  it  not.  Aunt  Janet  ?"  Aunt 
Janet  was  one  of  tliose  who  have  no  music  in 
their  souls.  Shakspeare  would  have  had  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  her,  for  although  he  says — 


"There's  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature :" 

he  would  have  been  at  fault  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  She  sat  prim  and  demure  during  the 
song;  dropping  her  stitches,  picking  them  up 
again,  audibly  counting,  and  soliloquizing  at 
every  blunder  she  made,  and  to  Susan's  remark, 
she  merely  replied,  drily — 

"  Very  sweet,  indeed,  my  dear  Susan.  You 
had  better  take  care,  or  she  will  sing  his  heart 
away." 

I  started  at  her  expression  of  a -thought  which 
had  passed,  almost  too  swiftly  to  be  observed, 
through  my  own  mind.  But  by  Susan  it  was  un- 
noticed, or  at  least  it  seemed  to  be  unnoticed. 
No  shadow  crossed  her  brow,  and  a  moment  af- 
terwards she  went  to  attend  to  her  father  while 
he  made  his  evening's  mess  with  tea  and  cake, 
without  a  single  glance  towards  the  pianoforte. 

Susan  had  scarcely  left  her  place  before  Flor- 
ence returned  to  it,  sat  down,  and  taking  up  Su- 


Jitlian  looked  up,  stared,  laughed,  and  followed   san's  work  put  in  a  few  stitches,  and  then  unpick- 
her  without  a  word,  to  the  pianoforte.     Li  the    ed  thetn  again. 

same  way,  he  would,  I  beheve,  have  followed  to       A  discussion  Iiad,  I  suppose,  commenced  at  the 
the  world's  end, — her  or  any  other  person  who  |  pianoforte ;  1  only  heard  the  conclusion.    Julian 
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approached  lier,  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table. . 

"  Once  more,  Miss  Vere — I  only  ask  for  one 
more  ?" 

"  No,  tliank  you,"  slie  rephed,  coldly.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  sing  any  more  to-night." 

"  Why  so  capricious  ?"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
but  with  some  annoyance. 

"  I  might  ask  you  the  same  question,"  she 
said,  quietly ;  and  turning  to  Aunt  Janet,  began 
laughingly  to  inquire  how  many  stitclies  she  had 
dropt  that  evening. 

Julian  pushed  back  his. chair,  and  returning  to 
bis  own  seat,  commenced  a  fresh  portraiture  of  a 
Turk's  head,  with  a  most  appalling  expression 
of  countenance,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap ;  but  Su- 
san approached  him,  laughed  at  his  heads,  and 
talked  of  the  music,  and  the  sheet  was  turned 
over,  and  the  evening  finished  with  a  pretty 
sketch  of  an  angel  and  a  child. 

Miss  Vere's  reluctance  to  sing  again  was  over- 
come on  the  following  morning.  She  had  felt  a 
simple,  and  perhaps  not  unnatural,  desire  to  pun- 
ish Julian ;  and  having  made  him  feel  her  dis- 
pleasure, and  exercised  a  little  power,  she  was 
not  disposed  to  carry  her  resentment  any  further. 
Thfey  began  to  sing  an  hour  or  two  after  break- 
fast; and  for  three  successive  days  the  sound  of 
their  united  voices  might  be  heard,  never  ending, 
still  beginning.  I  will  hurry  on  to  the  end  of  the 
three  days. 

Susan  was  summoned  from  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  sat  listening  and  unnoticed,  to  give  her 
opinion  on  some  important  point  which  Avas  un- 
der discussion  between  her  father  and  Marshall. 
She  must  have  been  uneasy  enough  in  heart,  not 
from  jealous  feelings  for  herself,  but  from  anxious 
ones  for  Julian;  but  she  gave  to  her  father  her 
usual  earnest  and  undivided  attention.  They 
had  been  the  rounds  of  the  garden,  and  she  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  a  large  flower-bed,  when 
Aunt  Janet  approached  her,  and  beckoned  her 
away. 

Susan  quietly  followed  to  a  little  distance.  "  I 
tell  you  what,  Susan,"  said  Aunt  Janet ;  "  you 
are  a  fool.  Allow  this  singing  to  go  on  for  an- 
other day,  and  I  give  you  warning,  that  young 
lady  will  sing  Julian's  heart  away." 

A  fiiint  blush  passed  over  Susan's  face,  but  she 

replied  steadily,  "  I  know  you  mean  kindly.  Aunt 

'    Janet ;  but  I  cannot  allow  such  things  tp  be  said 

to  me ;"  and   she  turned  away  and  retraced  her 

steps  to  the  flower-bed. 

"  A  wilful  woman  must  have  her  way,"  cried 
Aunt  Janet,  loudly;  "but  remember  I  have 
done  my  duty — don't  say  that  I  gave  you  no 
■warning." 

While  she  spoke,  Julian  darted  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  drawing-room,  and  approached  the 
flower-bed,  where  the  group  were  standing.  His 
brows  were  contracted — his  countenance  dark 
and  troubled. 

"  Marshall  was  right,  Susan,"  Mr.  Greville  was 
saying ;  "  we  have  lost  our  roses ;  but  see  how 
bright  the  geraniums  are.  Our  garden  is  as 
sweet  and  gay  as  ever  it  was." 

"  Not  to  me,"  Julian  said,  in  a  gloomy  voice. 
"  I  regret  the  roses  still." 

It  was  the  weariness  of  over-indulgence  which 
was  oppressing  him.  That  which  to  him  should 
have  been  but  a  passing  amusement,  he  had  al- 
lowed to  occupy  his  time,  to  fill  his  mind,  to  in- 


trench upon  his  most  sacred  duty ;  and  for  the 
time,  the  excitement  of  novelty  was  passed,  and 
remorse  and  weariness  were  stealing  over  and 
oppressing  his  mind. 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me  to-night,  Julian," 
Susan  asked,  in  her  gentle  voice.  He  was  come 
to  her  to  allay  the  fever  of  his  mind ;  she  felt  it, 
and  responded  at  once  to  the  unspoken  call. 

He  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  they  set 
off"  together  across  the  meadows  that  lay  before 
the  house. 

Wlien  they  returned  from  their  walk,  Julian 
was  himself  again — his  eye  was  bright,  his  brow 
serene,  his  countenance  full  of  light  and  life — he 
was  loving  to  Susan,  attentive  to  Mr.  Greville, 
kind  and  playful  to  Aunt  Janet — he  was  once 
again  the  Julian  whose  first  arrival  at  Keevor 
had  gladdened  all  our  hearts;  and  as  I  watched 
him,  the  weight  which  had  bepn  hanging  over 
my  mind  for  the  last  week  was  removed.  I  saw 
that  it  must  be  a  hard  and  a  toilsome  task  to 
bring  that  restless  nature  to  strength  and  princi- 
ple ;  but  if  she  did  not  faint  under  the  burden,  I 
felt  that  Susan  would  conquer  at  last.  Her  in- 
fluence was  powerful  still  —  her  sweet  voice 
strong  to  control  and  soothe  his  harshest  mood. 

But  the  fault  of  moral  weakness,  and  weak- 
ness of  character  and  principle  in  general  is,  that 
it  is  always  in  extremes.  Total  abstinence  is  the 
only  strength  of  a  weak  mind,  as  moderation  is 
the  virtue  of  a  strong  one ;  and  the  former  being 
often  too  violent  a  remedy  for  the  occasion,  is 
apt  to  be  as  dangerous  as  the  other  extreme, 
excess. 

I  suppose  none  but  singers  and  passionate 
lovers  of  their  art  can  tell  how  great  is  the  fasci- 
nation that  lies  in  the  perfect  union  of  two  voices. 
Julian  had  certainly  felt  its  fascination ;  but  in 
his  fit  of  remorse  acknowledging  that  there  was 
danger  in  the  indulgence  of  his  taste,  he,  full  of 
good  intentions,  had  resolved  to  indulge  himself 
no  more ;  and  us  at  this  time  Miss  Vere's  sole 
attraction  to  him  was  in  her  voice,  (for  though 
she  amused  his  excitable  mind,  she  in  many 
ways  offended  his  refined  and  fastidious  taste,) 
the  consequence  of  his  resolution  was  total 
neglect. 

Determinations  made  solely  from  excitement, 
in  excitement  are  usually  broken  again.  Miss 
Vere  could  not  be  otherwise  than  piqued  at  the 
caprice  of  Julian's  conduct.  She  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  taken  up  and  put  down  at  pleasure, 
and  her  pride  would  have  risen  against  it,  if  de- 
pression and  melancholy  had  not  rather  caused 
it  to  affect  her  spirits.  I  pitied  her,  for  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  to  an  ardent  unoccupied  mind 
Keevor  must  be  something  of  a  prison-house. 

Susan  devoted  herself  with  her  unfailing  kind- 
ness to  her  cousin,  but  Susan,  as  perhaps  my 
readers  have  discovered,  was  not  what  could  be 
called  an  amusing  companion.  Agreeable,  I 
think  she  was,  as  they  must  be  who,  to  g:reat 
charm  of  manner  and  sweetness  of  voice,  unite  a 
thoughtful  intelligent  mind,  and  a  ready  sympa- 
thy with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others ; 
but  she  was  reserved  and  retiring,  and,  in  short, 
she  did  not  possess  that  ease  and  lightness  of  con- 
versation which  is  sometimes  a  natural,  some- 
times only  an  acquired  gift — and  it  was  this  that 
Florence  required. 

One  afternoon  Julian  suddenly  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  found  Miss  Vere  alone.    She 
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was  sitting  idly  and  dreamily  in  the  window,  her 
eyes  wandering  about  the  garden.  A  pensive 
look  was  very  becoming  to  her.  Some  admired 
her  animation,  but  to  me  there  was  a  peculiar 
attraction  in  her  beauty  when  under  the  softening 
influence  of  melancholy. 

Julian  paused  to  look  at  her — her  attitude  was 
the  same  which  Susan  had  once  admired — he  ad- 
mired it  now — he  approached  her. 

"  You  are  very  thoughtful,  Miss  Vere." 
"JNot  thoughtful,  only  bored — or   if  bored  is 
not  a  proper  expression,  I  am  a  prey  to  ennui." 
She  laughed  as  she  spoke,  but  her  countenance 
retained  its  melancholy. 

"  Do  you  find  Keevor  very  dull  ?"  Julian  in- 
quired. 

"  I  don't  blame  Keevor,  I  only  blame  myself 
— it  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  my  own  fault  if  I  find 
Time  a  great  enemy."  She  paused,  then  went 
on  more  gaily,  and  rather  mischievously.  "  I 
Buppose  your  temper  is  so  even,  and  your  mind 
80  well  regulated,  that  you  don't  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  depressed  and  wretched,  and  yet  to  have 
no  satisfactory  reason  to  give  for  it." 

"  You  don't  suppose  any  such  thing,"  he  said, 
playfully.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
her,  then  added,  "  I  am  sorry  you  think  us  all  so 
dull  and  stupid." 

She  looked  up  and  laughed — her  spirits  were 
rising.  "  Oh !  I  did  not  say  that — I  think  you  all 
very  clever,  but  you  know  to  the  dull,  clever- 
ness becomes  exceedingly  like  dullness;  and  I 
am  tdull.  My  governess  always  told  me  so. 
Whenever  I  said  I  had  nothing  to  do,  she  said 
that  could  only  be  the  complaint  of  an  idiot. 
We  used  to  battle  the  point  every  Sunday  reo-u- 
larly,  because  I  always  said  so  on  Sunday,  and 
in  those  days  I  never  would  allow  I  was  dull ; 
now  I  Avill  agree  with  anybody  wlio  tells  me  so." 
The  shade  stole  over  her  face  again. 

Julian  stood  looking  at  her  without  speaking. 

"  The  fact  is,"  she   continued,   "  that  I  don't 

like  a  quiet  life ;  I  dare  say  excitement  is  very 

bad — people  tell  me  so,  but  I  like  it — it  is  only 

in  e.vcitement  that  I  feel  to  live." 

_  "  That  is  exactly  like  me,"  Julian  said,  folding 
his  arms  and  leaning  against  the  shutter,  opposite 
to  her.  "  Give  me  excitement, — I  don't  want 
dissipation,  I  hate  it,  but  give  me  something  to 
think  about,  something  to  feel,  and  I  am  happy. 
Give  me  even  misery  itself,  and  I  liad  rather  feel 
it  than  the  tameness  of  mere  existence." 

"  No,  Mr.  Greville,  I  can't  follow  you  there," 
Florence  said,  shaking  her  head ;  "  I  cannot  say 
that  I  wish  to  be  unhappy" — and  swift  as  she 
spoke,  a  large  tear  fell  from  Iier  eye. 

''  My  dear  Florence,  you  are  unhappy,"  he  ex- 
claimed. She  lauglied,  shook  lier  head,  and  crot 
up  from  her  seat,  but  he  stopped  her  as  she  was 
^moving  away. 

"  Don't  stay  at  home,  this  fine  day.  I  have 
promised  to  meet  Susan  at  five — it  must  be 
nearly  that  time — let  us  go  together." 

She  consented  but  too  willingly.  It  was  then 
four  o'clock.  Tliey  wandered  away  together, 
and  although  Susan  had  been  detained,  and  was 
half  an  hour  after  her  time,  they  did  not  com- 
plain. 

That  evening  the  singing  was  renewed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Twist  ye,  twist  ye,  even  so, 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  wo, 
Hope  and  fear,  and  peace  and  strife, 
In  the  thread  of  human  life. 

Guy  Mannerino. 

I  WAS  forced  about  this  time  to  leave  Keevor 
for  three  weeks.  My  business  was  chiefly  of 
a  private  nature,  but  before  my  return  I  was  to 
remain  in  London  for  a  few  days,  in  order  more 
satisfactorily  to  answer  some  puzzling  questions 
which  had  arisen,  with  respect  to  the  marriage 
settlements  of  Julian  and  Susan. 

During  my  absence  I  heard  nothing  from  Kee- 
vor. At  the  time  of  my  departure  I  had  not  felt 
quite  easy  as  to  the  general  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  absence  is  a  strange  magnifier  of  ill.  In  the 
course  of  my  last  day's  journey  so  many  vague 
fears  and  presentiments  filled  my  mind,  that  I 
believe  there  were  few  misfortunes  whose  an- 
nouncement would  have  startled  me  on  my  arri- 
val. That  nothing  very  uncommon  had  happen- 
ed, the  aspect  of  the  house,  and  of  the  servants, 
soon  assured  me ;  yet  still  it  was  with  a  beating 
and  an  anxious  heart  that  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

How  cold  and  calm  is  reality  compared  to  the 
terrors  of  our  imaginations.  As  I  opened  the 
door  and  looked  around  me,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  en- 
tered the  abode  of  peace.  It  was  evening,  for  I 
had  left  London  at  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Greville 
was  sleeping  in  his  chair,  Susan  sat  working  on 
the  sofa,  and  on  a  chair  beside  her,  Florence  was 
sitting,  bending  over  a  music-book  which  lay 
upon  the  table.  Aunt  Janet  was  knitting,  and 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  stood  Julian  and 
George  Vivian  at  an  open  window,  engaged  in 
deep  conversation.  The  latter  had  only  returned 
a  few  hours  before  me.  "All  is  well,"  I  inter- 
nally said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  warmly  re- 
turned the  affectionate  pressure  of  Susan's  hand, 
as  she  came  to  meet  me  with  a  sweet  smile  of 
welcome. 

When  I  had  detailed  the  scattered  fragments 
of  news  which  were  expected  of  a  traveller,  I  ex- 
tricated myself  from  my  companions,  and  sat 
down  for  my  usual  and  favorite  employment  of 
observation.  Something  I  felt  there  must  be  to 
be  read,  some  emotions  under  this  calm  exterior. 
From  the  countenances  of  Julian  and  Miss  Vere 
I  received  little  food  for  thought — they  Avere 
much  as  they  had  been  when  I  last  parted  from 
them.  Julian  was  not,  perhaps,  in  his  highest 
spirits,  but  there  was  no  gloom  on  his  brow ;  he 
was  evidently  well  pleased  to  have  George  Vi- 
vian again  ;  but  in  the  countenances  of  both  Su- 
san and  Mr.  Vivian  I  found  matter  for  reflection 
and  speculation.  George  Vivian  was  much 
changed.  He  looked  like  one  from  whose  mind 
some  heavy  weiglit had  suddenly  been  removed; 
who  had  suddenly  broken  from  a  galling  chain, 
and  who  was  rejoicing  in  his  freedom.  Grave  he 
looked  and  thouglitful ;  there  was  no  return  to 
the  fresh  free  spirit  of  his  boyhood  and  his 
youth — that  was  not  to  be  hoped  for — 

Not  in  our  dreams,  not  even  in  our  dreams. 
May  we  return  to  that  sweet  land  of  youth, 
That  home  of  hope,  and  innocence,  and  truth. 

Bat  though  grave  and  serious,  still  lie  appeared 
to  be  at  peace ;  his  countenance  brightened,  and 
was  not  followed  by  the  contraction  which  re- 
proved the  briglitness  ;  he  smiled,  and  you  did 
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not  feel  that  it  was  like  a  sun  ray  over  a  -wither- 
ed flower.  From  a  bondage  as  dark  and  dreary 
as  that  of  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,  he  had  returned 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  he  had  returned  while  yet 
there  was  life  and  mental  power  to  use,  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  enjoy.  "  And  this 
is  your  work,"  I  said,  and  turned  to  her  whose 
gentle  words  had  been  as  the  faUing  dew  to  the 
bliglited  flower;  and  then  my  gaze  rested  upon 
her  serene  brow,  and  I  asked  myself  if  its  peace 
•was  such  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  On  this  question 
I  pondered  long,  and  the  more  I  pondered,  the 
more  certain  did  I  feel  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  could  not  say  that  she  was 
disturbed ;  there  was  no  restlessness  or  uncer- 
tainty in  her  movements,  but  there  was  a  certain 
fixed giavity  on  her  brow  which  was  not  usual — 
it  was  not  sadness — it  was  not  seriousness — 
these  I  had  often  seen  ;  it  was  gravity,  the  grav- 
ity of  one  who  was  pondering  deeply  but  calmly 
on  some  matter  of  profound  interest.  Again, 
when  Julian  once  or  twice  addressed  Miss  Vere, 
she  raised  her  eyes — not  quickly,  not  with  a 
heightened  color — but  steadily  glanced  at  them 
■with  a  grave  gaze  of  inquiry,  and  bent  over  her 
work  again.  None  but  those  who  watched  as  I 
watched,  wlio  loved  her  as  I  loved,  would  per- 
haps have  traced  so  much  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  her  face.  I  am  persuaded  that  to  most  of  the 
party  she  was  the  same  Susan  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  see. 

One  inquiry  I  made  of  Miss  Janet  Greville,  as 
ehe  was  folding  up  her  knitting  at  bed  time — 
•'  How  have  you  passed  your  time,  Miss  Janet, 
during  my  absence  ?" 

"  There  has  been  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
tympanum  of  my  ears,"  she  replied,  drily ; 
"that's  all." 

Her  answer  sent  me  thoughtfully  to  bed. 

I  was  busy  the  day  after  my  arrival,  and,  ex- 
cept at  breakfast,  I  saw  but  little  of  any  of  the 
party  ;  the  little  I  did  see  interested  and  excited 
me,  but  led  me  to  no  definite  conclusion.  Jvlian 
had  then  been  thoughtful,  and  Susan  still  watch- 
ful and  grave  ;  but  in  so  short  a  time  I  could  'not 
gather  wherefore.  Something  more  I  guessed 
from  Miss  Vere's  animated  and  sparkling  beauty, 
and  a  look  of  intense  anxiety  on  the  countenance 
of  George  Vivian;  but  again  I  could  only  ask 
wherefore,  for  I  saw  but  little. 

I  was  the  first  of  the  party  who  appeared  in 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner.  The  family 
were  later  than  usual.  I  had  reason  to  suppose 
tliat  something  had  occurred  to  detain  them,  and 
I  took  up  a  book  and  placed  myself  at  the  win- 
dow to  read. 

I  had  been  so  engaged  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  Miss  Vere  suddenly  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow, returning  from  the  garden.  She  was  dress- 
ed for  the  evening ;  a  light  shawl  only  was 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  garland  of 
wild  looking  flowers  was  twined  in  her  hair. 

"  Is  this  wise.  Miss  Vere  V  I  said,  for  the 
evening,  though  fine,  was  chilly. 

"  I  never  tiiink  about  wisdom,"  she  replied, 
gaily.  "  Have  you  not  discovered  that  before 
now?  I  have  been  adorning  myself,  like  a 
mermaid,  in  the  open  air,  and  I  hope  you  think 
I  have  adorned  myself  to  some  purpose." 

"I  certainly  do,"  I  said,  with  a  smile,  for  I 
could  not  deny  that  she  looked  very  lovely. 

"  I  dressed  early,"  she  continued,  "  and  then 


wandered  as  far  as  the  wood:  but  there  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage, and  the  ringing  of  a  bell — so  I  wended 
my  way  backward — and  now,  neither  to  the 
Vight  rfor  to  the  left  can  I  discover  the  traces 
of  any  such  interesting  event  as  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger.  Can  you  enlighten  me?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?" 

"  I  also  heard  a  carriage  and  a  bell,  but  I 
know  no  more." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Grantley,  that 
you  have  actually  remained  here  in  calm  igno- 
rance ?" 

'•  If  anything  of  any  importance  has  hap- 
pened, I  shall  know  it  in  good  time,"  I  said, 
quietly. 

She  shook  her  head  at  me  in  mingled  sur- 
prise and  contempt,  and  I  expected  her  to  leave 
the  room  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  herself; 
but  I  was  mistaken.  She  threw  off  her  shawl, 
and  came  and  stood  with  me  in  the  window. 

"So  Susan  has  two  lovers  in  the  house,  Mr. 
Grantley,"  she  observed,  after  a  short  meditation. 

"  Has  she  ?"  I  said,  a  little  startled  by  her 
exclamation  ;  yet  I,  on  that  day,  had  made  the 
same  discovery. 

"  Yes ;  I  found  that  out  before  Mr.  Vivian  bad 
been  many  hours,  I  might  say  one  hour,  in  the 
house." 

"  You  are  very  acute.  Miss  Vere." 

"  I  am,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  often  been  told  so. 
But  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Grantley,  that  it  is  a  sad 
pity,  when  destiny  was  arranging  Susan's,  fate, 
that  it  did  not  bestow  her  upon  Mr.  Vivian  ?  He 
would  have  made  a  far  more  suitable  husband." 

"  Destiny,"  I  said,  gravely,  "  is  far  wiser  than 
to  accommodate  itself  to  our  ignorant  notions  of 
what  is  suitable."  And  so  indeed  I  felt ;  for 
though  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  I  had  allowed 
Miss  Vere's  idea  to  fill  my  mind,  further  thought 
had  suggested  to  me,  tliat  if  Julian's  restless  na- 
ture was  to  be  steadied  and  tamed,  it  must  be  by 
the  love  and  patience  of  such  an  one  as  Susan, 
^he  only,  as  I  fancied,  at  least,  could  lead  him 
into  the  land  of  uprightness. 

"  You  need  not  be  so  grave,  Mr.  Grantley," 
Miss  Vere  said,  I  thought,  petulantly. 

I  made  no  answer;  and  in  a  moment  she  spoke 
again,  gaily.  "  Well,  well,  what  are  these  good 
people  doing?  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  what 
is  the  matter,  Mr.  Grantley  ?" 

•'  Nay,  Miss  Vere,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pry  into 
the  affairs  of  my  superiors.  But  here  is  Miss  Ja- 
net, perhaps  she  can  satisfy  you." 

"  Aunt  Janet !  what  has  happened  ?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Vere. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  she  replied,  in  a 
stately  manner,  as  she  passed  on  to  the  further      J 
end  of  the  room.     I  may  wrong  her,  but  my  firm      I 
persuation  has  ever  been,  that  she  was  as  igno;       ' 
rant  as  ourselves,  and  at  that  moment  dying  with 
curiosity. 

Miss  Vere  wandered  restlessly  about  the  room,       i 
arranged  her  garland  at  the  looking-glass,  turned      m 
over  some  books,  finally,  with  an  expression  of 
weariness,  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  taking 
up  a  newspaper,  began  to  read. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Susan  ap- 
peared— her  color  was  a  little  heightened,  her 
eye  a  little  brighter — the  look  of  fixed  gravity 
was  gone. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Susan  ?"  Miss  Vere  saidt 
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impatiently;  "what  has  kept  you  all  to- 
night ?" 

"  I  have  been  twice  to  your  room  to  look  for 
you,  Florence,  but  I  could  not  find  you  or  hear 
of  you."  She  sat  down  by  her  on  the  sofa, 
and  continued : — "  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  sur- 
prised, and  shocked,  at  the  news  that  has  ar- 
rived.   A  messenger  came  from  Rome  to  B , 

this  afternoon,  bringing  the  account  of  Lord  Mor- 
timer's death." 

"  Dead  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Vere ;  "  my  poor 
guardian,"  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  A 
moment  afterwards,  however,  volatile  as  a  child, 
the  tears  were  dashed  away,  and  a  smile  of 
amusement  playing  over  her  face,  she  said, 
"And  so  Mr.  Mortimer  is  now  My  Lord.  I 
wonder  how  he  Avill  support  the  honor."  She 
paused  again,  then  turning  suddenly  to  Susan, 
••  But  how  came  the  news  to  be  brought  here — 
none  of  you  knew  Lord  Mortimer,  did  you?" 

"Very  little,"  Susan  said.  "The  news  was 
brought  here  by  Lord  Mortimer's  election  agent, 
with  a  request  that  Julian  would  stand  for  the 
county." 

"  Ah !  of  course,  Mr.  Mortimer  must  give  it 
up.  What  an  excellent  idea !  What  does  Ju- 
lian say  ?"  ^ 

"  Julian  is  very  much  pleased,  and  most  wil- 
ling to  consent.  The  messenger  brought  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Mortimer;  one,  a  kind  of  fare- 
well to  his  constituents,  and  another  addressed 
to  Julian,  pressing  him  to  declare  himself  im- 
mediately, before  the  news  of  Lord  Mortimer's 
death  got  abroad.  Mr.  Mortimer  says,  that  in 
writing  the  very  day  of  his  father's  death,  he 
was  only  obeying  his  last  orders." 

"  I  dare  say — how  like  Lord  Mortimer  !"  Miss 
Vere  said,  laughing.  "I  don't  think  there  ever 
was  sucli  a  thorough  bigoted  old  Whig.  He 
never  would  believe  that  a  Tory  could  have  a 
single  virtue — certainly  not  a  spark  of  honesty. 
I  have  no  doubt  this  election  was  his  last 
thought.  I  have  no  doubt  he  smiled  over  his 
acuteness  and  good  management.  Well,  I  like 
the  idea  extremely."  And  her  face  was  glow- 
ing with  animation  when  Juhan  and  Mr.  Pain- 
ter, the  election-agent,  entered  the  room  toge- 
ther. 

She  immediately  called  to  Julian  to  offer  her 
congratulations,  and  Susan  got  up  from  the 
sofa  to  speak  to  Mr.  Painter.  He  was  a  little, 
meek-looking  man,  with  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  a  small  voice.  His  appearance  was 
very  unlike  that  of  a  man  of  business  ;  but  from 
the  estimation  in  which  his  talents  in  that  line 
were  held,  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  "  in  little  body  shrine  a  mighty  mind." 

He  began  to  speak  to  Susan  with  much  im- 
portance. 

"Yes,  Miss  Greville,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  In  affairs  of  this  nature,  time  is  every- 
thing. Lord  Mortimer's  thoughtfulness — I  mean 
the  late  Lord's — cannot  sufficiently  be  praised ; 
and,  indeed,  his  Lordship,  the  present  Lord,  has 
also  acted  in  a  most  becoming  and  satisfactory 
manner.  With  time  for  our  helpmate,  the  game, 
I  may,  I  hope,  confidently  say,  is  in  our  own 
hands.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  appearance  of  matters  as  they  now  stand." 

"  I  think  you  said  the  election  could  not  take 
place  immediately." 

"  True,  Miss  Greville ;    but  Mr.  Julias  must 


not  presume  upon  that.  His  address  must  be 
out  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  before  his  canvass 
begins.  Mr.  Julias,  however,  makes  no  objec- 
tion to  any  of  my  suggestions ;  he  promises  to 
act  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  I  ventured 
to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  diligence,  industry, 
and  perseverance.  Nothing  to  be  done  in  this 
world,  Miss  Greville,  without  perseverance.  I 
believe,  however,  that  my  admonitions  are  not 
needed.  Mr.  Juhas  speaks  m  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Indeed,  as  matters  stand,  I  may 
say  all  our  prospects  are  satisfactory." 

When  George  Vivian  entered  the  room,  he 
approached  Susan,  and  said,  with  the  affectionate 
interest  of  a  brother,  "  You  are  pleased.  Miss 
Greville,  at  the  thought  of  Julian's  prospects." 

"  Very  much  pleased,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  right,  I  am  sure  ;  employment  will 
be  good  for  him.  But  for  yourself,"  and  he  look- 
ed at  her,  "  shall  you  easily  be  reconciled  to  a 
London  life  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  so  wedded  to  my  own 
ways  ?"  she  said,  almost  gaily. 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  and  retreated. 
Later  in  the  evening  Julian  sat  down  to  compose 
his  address,  and  desired  Susan  to  write  to  his  dic- 
tation He  could  not  please  himself,  and  with 
his  usual  wastefulness,  tore  up  sheet  after  sheet 
of  paper.  Aunt  Janet  approach'ed  to  remon- 
strate, and  with  her  the  rest  of  the  party  assem- 
bled round  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Greville  and  myself. 

"  Susan,  how  can  you  allow  such  wilful  waste 
— it  is  sinful,  Mr.  Julian,  positively  sinful.  Look 
now  !"  And  she  stretched  out  her  sharp  thin 
finger  to  the  pile  of  torn  paper  which  lay  upon 
the  table. 

"  What  is  your  favorite  economy,  Julian  ?" 
asked  Miss  Vere,  playfully  ;  "  they  say  we  all 
have  some  natural  ingrained  stinginess." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  ;  "  what  shall  it  be, 
Mr.  Painter  ?  I  will  be  for  cutting  down  some- 
thing furiously,  but  you  must  direct  my  good  in- 
tentions to  their  proper  subject." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Julian,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suggest,  a  proper  mention  of  economy  in  your 
address  will  be  attended  with  a  most  satisfactory 
effect." 

"  Very  well.  Now,  Susan,  take  a  new  bit  of 
paper,  and  I  will  begin  again." 

"  But  you  can't  plunge  into  economy  at  once," 
she  said,  smiling. 

"  Then  I  must  leave  it  for  the  present;  I  will 
get  up  in  the  night  and  write— rtnat  will  be  the 
best— all  my  finest  thoughts  are  after  midnight. 
I  promise  you,  Mr.  Painter,  something  very  sub- 
lime before  morning." 

"  What  are  your  political  principles,  Julian  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Vere.  "  Do  you  know,  I  never 
gave  you  credit  for  being  a  Whig ;  I  have  hither- 
to lived  under  the  painful  impression  that  you 
were  a  Tory." 

"  My  principles  are  of  a  mixed  kind,"  he  said, 
laughingly ;  "  if  you  wish  for  a  name  for  them,  I 
think  they  may  be  called  '  Conservative  Radi- 
cal' " 

"  Conservative  Radical,"  repeated  Mr.  Painter, 
musingly — then  gently  inclining  his  head,  ob- 
served, "  very  satisfactory." 

"  I  am  for  upholding  the  monarchy  and  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  church,  and  all  the  old  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  country,  but  I  am  for  a  thorough 
radical  reform  of  aH  corruptions." 

And  again  Mi-.  Painter  remarked,  "  Very  satis- 
iactory." 

.    "  Tliere  is  nothing  very  new  in  your  political 
creed,"  cried  George  Vivian,  smiling. 

"  Ah  !  tliat  is  because  you  liave  only  heard 
my  broad  statement — you  will  be  a  little  startled 
when  you  come  to  particulars,  and  I  beg  you  will 
be  in  my  room  at  half-past  twelve  precisely,  to 
give  me  your  ojDinion  on  my  address.  Mr.  Painter, 
I  should  like  to  liave  some  more  conversation 
with  you  ;  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  wliich 
I  am  a  little  in  the  dark.  My  opinions  incline  to 
both  sides  of  the  question."  And  putting  his 
arm  within  Mr.  Painter's  he  retired  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

How  oft  are  we  constrained  to  appear 
With  other  countenance  than  that  we  owe, 
And  be  ourselves  far  off  when  we  are  near. 
How  oft  are  we  forced,  on  a  cloudy  heart 
To  set  a  shining  face  and  niaiie  it  clear. 
Seeming  content  to  put  ourselves  apart. 
As  if  we  only  were  composed  by  art. 

Not  Nature 

Daniel. 

And  wilfshe  love  thee  as  well  as  I  ? 

Win  she  do  for  thee  what  I  have  done  ? 
See  all  the  pomps  of  the  world  pass  by. 

And  look  only  to  thee.  Beloved  one. 

Song, 

For  a  week  nothing  could  exceed  Julian's  ex- 
citement and  deliglit  in  his  prospects.  Every- 
thing went  on,  as  Mr.  Painter  expressed  it,  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  His  reception  at  the 
first  meeting  of  his  leading  supporters  was  flat- 
tering ;  his  manners  were  winning,  and  there  was 
no  want  of  more  sterling  qualities  to  conciliate 
sterner  critics.  His  address,  well  written,  and 
through  George  Vivian's  influence,  concise  and  to 
the  point,  had  been  commented  upon  in  terms  of 
admiration  and  approbation  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers.  His  hopes  of  success  were 
high,  and  his  delight  in  his  hopes  still  liigher. 
He  and  George  Vivian  were  absent,  day  after 
day,  from  Keevor ;  but  wlien  he  returned  at 
niglit,  though  wearied  in  body,  his  mind  was  so 
sunny,  his  manners  so  fascinating,  his  anecdotes  so 
well  told,  his  satire  so  stingless  and  playtul,  that 
any  shade  of  suspicion  vanished  from  my  mind, 
and  Susan's  countenance  lighted  once  more  with 
all,  and  more  than  all,  her  former  happiness. 

But  the  misfortune  (in  Julian's  history  that 
hateful  "  but "  must  forever  occur,)  of  those  who 
have  no  fixed  principles  of  duty  to  be  their  guide 
is,  that,  in  the  moments  of  discouragement  and 
weariness  which  must  attend  upon  all  human 
pursuits  and  hopes,  they  have  no  support  on 
which  to  lean,  and  from  which,  in  spite  of  tedious- 
ness,  they  can  gather  strength  and  spirit.  Like 
the  frail  bark,  they  can  but  be  the  sport  of  every 
wind  that  passes  over  tliem.  As  was  natural, 
he  met  with  a  few  repulses  ; — the  first  flowing 
tide  of  success  was  interruf)ted — a  lampoon  of  a 
bitter  and  personal  character  was  posted  upon 
the  walls  of  the  country  town — (a  circumstance 
rather  flattering  than  otherwise,  for  it  is  not  every 
one  who  is  worth  abusing) — in  a  wretched  coun- 
try paper  his  address  was  turned  into  ridicule — 


such  were  the  trivial  disasters  which  disturbed 
the  evenness  of  his  spirit ;  and  immediately,  on 
the  very  first  disturbance,  annoyances,  scarcely 
felt  before,  began  to  press  heavily ;  the  weariness 
of  the  canvass,  the  hot  rooms  where  he  met  his 
supporters,  the  irritating  nature  of  the  questions 
addressed  to  him — and,  but  for  the  unceasing 
exertions  and  persuasions  of  George"  Vivian,  he 
would  have  retired  from  the  contest  in  disgust. 

During  the  days  of  novelty  and  excitement, 
Ousan  had  once  again  been  all  in  all  to  him. 
She  it  was  who  was  never  weary  of  listening  to 
his  hopes  and  plans — whose  head  was  never 
weary  of  his  calculations — whose  hand  was  ever 
employed  in  his  service.  List  upon  list  was 
written  and  re- written,  and  corrected,  and  thrown 
aside,  and  again  considered — and  so  on,  hour  after 
hour,  and  evening  after  evening — for  that  which 
occupied  Julian's  mind  occupied  him  entirely  ; 
and  stUl,  with  a  patience  far  greater — with  an 
interest  equal  to  his  own — Susau  was  by  his  side, 
forestaUing  every  wish.smihng  away  every  cloud, 
guiding  and  controlhng  every  caprice,  a  portion 
of  himself. 

So  it  was  for  a  week.  With  every  evening's 
close,  he  returned  with  his  hopeful  smiles  to  her; 
but  with  the  rufiling  of  his  spirit,  her  bright  day 
faded  again  into  night. 

The  first  symptoms  of  his  ill-humor  were 
shown  characteristically  enough. 

He  came  home  late.  He  had  been  detained  at 
a  meeting — a  wearisome  meeting,  I  have  no 
doubt — and  was  forced  to  dress  quickly,  which 
was  always  displeasing  to  him.  At  dinner,  he 
sat  in  profound  gloom ;  spoke  sharply  to  Aunt 
Janet,  and  answered,  far  from  patiently,  poor 
Mr.  Grevill^s  irrelevant  questions.  Wlien  he 
entered  the  drawing-room,  Susan  was  copying 
for  lier  father  a  list  of  the  plants  mentioned  in 
the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle."  Julian  mistook  it 
for  one  of  his  own  hitherto  much  considered  elec- 
tion lists  ;  fancied  she  wished  to  force  it  upon 
his  attention,  and,  like  a  child,  was  determined 
not  to  do  that  which  was  expected  of  him. 

Without  speaking,  but  with  a  petulant  excla- 
mation, he  walked  up  to  the  table  where  she 
sat,  drew  the  sheet  hastily  from  under  her  hands, 
tore  it  in  pieces,  and  crumpling  it  into  a  ball, 
tossed  it  into  the  fire. 

A  silence  followed,  such  as  usually  follows  an 
ebullition  of  temper  ;  it  was  broken  by  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  gentle  voice  : 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did  that,  Julian  ;  now  poor 
Susan  will  have  to  write  it  all  over  again." 

"No,  she  won't,"  he  replied  determinedly  ;  "  1 
don't  mean  to  have  anything  more  of  the  sort." 

"  But,  Julian,"  said  the  poor  man,  rising  in  his 
chair,  and  speaking  with  some  agitation,  "  I 
want  it ;  she  must  write  it  again — .she  must,  in- 
deed." 

"  Julian  is  not  thinking  of  the  flowers,  papa," 
Susan  said,  hastening  to  his  side  ;  "  he  thought  it 
was  one  of  his  election  papers.  I  will  write  it 
again,  directly."  And  turning  to  Julian,  she 
shook  her  liead  at  him  with  a  smile,  which  should 
have  thrown  him  on  his  knees  before  her. 

He  did  not  follow  her  to  her  seat  to  apologize. 

"  I  am  excessively  sorry,  Susan,  that  you  should 
have  the  trouble  of  writing  those  tiresome  names 
over  again.  But  you  really  should  not  try  ray 
temper  with  the  sight  of  things  which  it  cannot 
bear.    Don't  let  me  see  anything  like  a  list  ibr 
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the  next  three  months.     I  tell  you  beforehand,  I 
can't  bear  it." 

"  Are  you  tired  of  the  election,  Julian  ?"  slie 
inquired,  sadly.  Somehow,  her  own  hopes, 
Julian's  happiness  and  welfare,  appeared  to  be 
bound  up  with  these  opening  prospects. 

"  Sick  of  it,  Susan !  If  George  was  not  so 
determined,  I  should  give  it  up  to-morrow.  I 
could  have  committed  suicide  to-day  while  these 
fools  were  talking, — fools,  every  one  of  them, 
and  George  at  the  head." 

He  tlirew  liimself  on  a  chair  at  a  little  distance, 
and  closed  his  eyes.  As  usual,  the  ebulhtion  had 
but  ruffled  liim  the  more.  He  lay  for  about  half- 
aii-hom-  without  speaking  or  moving.  At  length 
he  raised  liimself,  and,  in  rather  an  authoritative 
mamier,  desired  Miss  Vere  to  go  and  play. 

She  laughed,  but  obeyed.  Unfortunately  for 
Julian,  lois  lightest  wishes  were  commands  to  aU 
who  approached  liim. 

As  slie  played,  his  brow  cleared.  Hers  was  not 
tlie  hand  of  David,  but  even  such  appeared  to  be 
tlie  power  of  her  music  over  his  disturbed  spirit. 

He  got  up,  after  a  short  tune,  and  joined  her  at 
the  pianoforte.  He  refused  to  sing,  but  he  sat  by 
her  side,  and  there  he  remained  for  the  evening — 
and  not  for  that  evening  only. 

I  now  saw,  though  probably  in  heightened  co- 
lors, that  which  had  taken  place  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Day  after  day  he  went  out  wearily  and  re- 
tui-ned  in  gloom.  K'otwitlistanding  the  separation 
from  Susan,  which  his  canvass  and  other  arrange- 
ments caused,  he  scarcely  noticed  her  in  the  even- 
ings of  the  day.  Not  wiUingly,  but  as  by  a  fas- 
cination, he  appeared  to  be  drawn  to  Miss  Vere's 
side.  He  sang  with  her,  or  more  often  plunged 
in  thouglit,  his  face  bm-ied  in  liis  hands,  he  sat  Us- 
teuiug,  while  the  soft  rich  notes  of  her  voice  fell 
upon  his  ear ;  or,  again,  hanging  over  her,  whUe 
het  fingers  idly  touched  the  keys,  gazing  into  lier 
lovely  face,  he  would  endeavor  to  catch  fresh 
spirit  and  vigor  from  her  animatmg  and  exciting 
conversation. 

And  we  sat  by, — I  saw  the  look  of  watchful 
gravity  steal  again  over  Susau's  brow,  I  saAV  the 
stealthy  and  indignant  glances  of  Aunt  Janet,  I 
saw  the  seriousness  of  George  Vivian ;  and  yet 
we  all  were  mute :  we  felt  that  one  word  spoken 
might  dissolve  the  fading  hght  of  Susan's  happi- 
ness into  mist  forever. 

Of  Miss  Vere's  conduct  I  have  said  but  little, 
although  I  had,  before  now,  discovered  that  she 
had  allowed  lier  restless  affections  to  settle  upon 
Julian.  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  her  severely — I 
am  persuaded  that  it  was  at  first  unconsciously 
done,  in  the  weariness  and  idleness  of  an  unsettled 
mind ;  I  am  certain  that  when  she  became  con- 
scious of  it,  that,  as  the  plirase  is,  "  she  meant  no 
harm" — I  am  persuaded  that  her  own  soul  would 
have  revolted  from  the  idea  of  being  a  tempter. 
She  did  but  foUow  where  Julian  led ;  when  he 
neglected  her,  she  was  depressed,  but  she  made 
no  remonstrance ;  when  he  sought  her  society,  she 
did  but  show  what  she  felt,  delight  and  gratitude. 
She  thouglit  not  of  the  future,  she  considered  not 
where  her  ways  were  leading  her.  Slie,  I  am  'per- 
suaded, understood  but  little  of  the  depth  of  Su- 
san's attachment  for  Julian ;  and  if  she  looked  on- 
ward at  all,  if  for  a  moment  her  thoughts  were 
cast  forward,  it  was  not  forward  into  the  present, 
but  forward  into  the  far  future,  where  her  mind 


rested  in  vague  dreams  that  all  would  be  right  in 
the  end,  or  in  such  vague  visions  as  were  excited 
by  the  idea  of  George  Vivian's  secret  love. 

I  may  be  thought  to  speak  of  her  too  leniently, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  her  mind  was  natui'aUJ^ 
inchned  to  evil ;  and  when  I  consider  her  youth 
and  beauty — the  trials  of  her  orjjhan  state — when 
I  think  of  the  temptations  of  an  excited,  restless 
mind,  unsoftened  and  undisciphned  by  tlie  educar 
tion  of  a  mother's  love  and  care,  I  shrink  from  too 
harsh  a  judgment ;  I  am  willing  rather  to  tliink 
of  the  paUiations  than  to  exaggsrate  her  offence: 
and  truly  she  needs  excuse  ;  for  when  aU  is  said, 
how  fearfully  perverted  must  have  been  the  sense 
of  right  in  that  mind  wliich  could  in  any  way  as- 
sist in  withdrawing  the  love  and  duty  of  her  be- 
trothed husband  from  her  cousin,  her  friend,  from 
one  who  had  met  her  and  tended  her  with  all,  and 
more  than  all,  a  sister's  love  and  care.  Truly  she 
needs  excuse  ;  and  if  I  do  not  harslily  judge,  it  ia 
but  because  I  rather  grieve  over  the  Aveakness 
and  frailty  of  hmuaiiity. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  after  Mr. 
Painter's  first  arrival,  that  Susan  was  returning 
one  afternoon  slowly  and  tlioughtfully  from  the 
village.  There  was  a  kind  of  epidemic  prevail- 
ing at  the  time,  especially  among  cliildren,  and 
Susan  went  daily  with  her  soft  words  and  gentle 
cares  to  brighten  the  eyes  of  the  young  invalids, 
and  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  anxious,  wearied 
parents.  She  had  stood  tliis  day  in  many  a  house 
of  anxiety  and  mourning;  but  it  was  not  the 
thoughts  of  that  which  she  had  left  behind  which 
made  her  step  so  languid,  and  knit  her  yomig 
brow  with  such  intense  thoughtfulness — she  was 
pondering  on  a  question  which  was  as  of  life 
and  death — life  or  death,  not  so  mucli  to  her 
own,  as  to  Julian's  welfare  and  happiness. 

She  was  roused  by  a  quick,  sharp  step,  behind 
her,  and  a  peremptory  call  from  Aunt  Janet.  She 
stood  still  till  she  joined  her. 

"  Have  you  been  to  see  any  of  those  poor  little 
children.  Aunt  Janet  ?"  she  then  inquiied. 

"  Not  I,  Susan.  I  have  other  tilings  to  think 
of.  As  to  '  poor  httlc  children,'  too,  in  that  mel- 
ancholy tone,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  fret  about 
them  ;  as  I  was  telluig  Mrs.  Thomas  to-day,  what 
can  cluldren  do  better,  pray,  than  to  die  ?" 

Susan  smiled  a  sad,  musing  smile,  but  she  said 
nothing,  and  they  walked  on  together  towards  the 
house.  • 

"  I  have  been  to  call  on  Mrs.  Gibbs,"  Aunt  Ja- 
net remarked,  after  a  short  pause,  in  a  voice  which 
was  intended  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Gibbs  had 
said  something  important.  The  lady  in  question 
was  a  widow  of  a  sea  captain — the  gossip  of  the 
village,  and  a  portegee  of  Miss  Janet  GrevDle's. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  very  much  excited  about  the 
election?"  Susan  inquired,  to  satisfy  her  com- 
pam"on. 

"  Excited,  yes !  I  suppose  she  is — all  fools  are ; 
and  she's  excited  about  something  else,  too.  Let 
me  telT^ou,  Susan,  the  doings  at  Keevor  are  not 
so  secret  as  you  suppose,"  and  Aunt  Janet  nod- 
ded her  head  emphatically. 

"  "What  doings  ?"  Susan  asked,  almost  fear- 
fully, while  a  blush  rose  upon  her  cheek. 

"  What  doings  ?  Now,  my  dear  Susan,  don't 
pretend  not  to  understand  me — why,  Mr.  Julian's 
doings  and  Miss  Florence's  doings.  I  tell  you,  I 
beard  of  them  from  Mrs.  Gibbs." 
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The  blush  faded  away.  Susan  asked  no  more. 
"  Once  before,  Susan,"  Aunt  Janet  continued, 
*  I  spoke  to  you.  I  warned  you  how  it  would 
Jbe ;  but  I  was  not  attended  to.  I  told  you  she 
would  sing  his  heart  away  from  you.  And  who 
was  riglit,  I  wonder  ?  Look  at  him  now — who  is 
Mr.  Juhan's  companion  ? — to  whom  do  hia  eyes 
wander  when  he  comes  home  of  an  evening? 
"What  is  his  amusement — liis  pleasure — his  oc- 
cupation ?     Susan,  you  must  be  blind." 

"  I  am  not  blind.  Aunt  Janet,"  she  replied,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
ground. 

"  Then,  Susan,  if  you  are  not  blind,  you  are  a 
simpleton,  or  something  worse.  It's  no  affair  of 
mine  ;  I'm  not  going  to  get  married  to  Mr.  Ju- 
lian, thank  goodness — a  j^retty  life  I  should  lead ; 
but  I  can't  help  having  my  wits  about  me,  and 
I  can't  alter  my  notions  of  what  is  right  and 
proper  exactly  as  Mr.  Juhan  wishes.  I  say  it 
never  was  proper  that  a  man  should  marry  one 
woman,  and  be  in  love  with  another.  It's  no  use 
to  try  and  persuade  me  of  it ;  and  I  give  you 
warning,  unless  you  look  to  it  pretty  soon,  such 
■will  be  the  case  here." 

"It  shall  not  be  the  case  here,"  Susan  said, 
gently  and  steadily. 

"  Well,  I  hope  I'm  wrong,  that's  all  I  can  say ; 
but  it's  no  use  hoping,  for  I'm  right — as  I  always 
am,  if  people  will  attend  to  me.  Don't  say  I 
gave  you  no  warning.  I  saw  how  it  would  be 
from  the  very  fiist  night.  I  said  then,  '  she  will 
sing  his  heart  away.'  Can  you  deny  it,  Susan  ? 
Didn't  I  teU  you  how  it  would  be  ?" 

She  made  no  answer;  she  was  walking 
thoughtfully  on.  They  tm-ned  from  the  little 
path  of  the  meadow  into  the  garden,  and  as  their 
feet  rested  upon  the  gravel-walk,  the  tones  of 
those  well-known  sweet  united  voices  were  wafted 
by  a  breath  of  air  to  the  place  where  they  stood. 
Susan  paused  involuntarily  and  blushed  deeply. 
She  had  supposed  Julian  to  be  with  George  Vi- 
vian, far  away.  In  a  moment,  however,  recover- 
ing herself,  she  was  hurrying  on,  when  Aunt 
Janet  arrested  her  by  a  determined  grasp  of  her 
arm. 

"  There's  one  thmg  more,  Susan,  that  I  wish  to 
say,  and  that  you  must  hear,  and  then  I  have 
done.  Is  this  to  go  on,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  don't  know 
what  you  tlaink  ; — young  people  now-a-days  have 
exceedingly  strange  ideas  upon  all  points,  and  I 
don't  see  that  a  parade  of  religion  and  visiting  the 
poor,  and  stuff,  has  a  bit  of  effect  in  making  them 
more  particular  in  practice ;  but  I  confess  that  in 
my  days  I  should  have  thought  such  attentions  as 
Mr.  JuL'an  pays  to  Miss  Florence  extremely  im- 
proper, considering  that  he  is  just  the  same  as  a 
married  man ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  Susan,  notwith- 
standing all  your  fine  ideas  of  education  and  ex- 
ample, that  you  are  allomng  a  very  scandalous 
example  to  be  given  to  the  house  and  the  neigh- 
borhood What  does  Mrs.  Gibbs  say,  do  you  sup- 
pose ? — '  I  hear.  Miss  Janet,  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman does  not  quite  know  his  own  mind  ;'  and 
I  tell  you,  Susan,  I  didn't  know  which  way  to 
look  when  she  said  it,  and  that  is  not  very  usual 
with  me.  Now,  I  have  done ;  do  just  what  you 
please,  only  don't  say  I  gave  you  no  warning." 

Susan  had  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and 
her  color  had  risen  deeper  and  deeper  while  Aunt 
Janet  spoke — for,  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  JuUan's 
good  and  JuUan's  happiness,  it  had  not  struck  her 


that  other  eyes  and  other  minds  were  occupied  in 
the  same  contemplations  which  engaged  herself 
As  the  forcible  truth  of  Aunt  Janet's  words  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  her  mind,  the  last  fading 
hope  of  a  too  enduring  love  gave  up  its  being 
within  her. 

"  Thank  you  for  speaking  to  me,  Aimt  Janet," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  thought,  in  her  sad, 
sweet  voice,  "  I  will  tliink  of  what  you  have  been 
saying;"  and  turning  away,  she  went  quietly 
across  the  garden  and  into  the  house. 

The  song  had  ceased,  and  Juhan,  leaning  with 
his  arms  upon  the  pianoforte,  was  talking  in  his 
eager,  earnest  manner  as  she  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  paused  a  moment  in  the  doorway. 
Julian's  back  was  towards  her,  but  Florence  met 
her  eyes  at  once,  and  a  sudden  twinge  of  con- 
science made  her  blush  deeply,  and,  for  a  moment, 
turn  away  her  head. 

It  was,  perhaps,  some  imconscious  feeling  of  a 
like  kind,  wliich,  when  aware  of  her  presence, 
prompted  the  petulant  tone  in  wliich  Juhan  ad- 
dressed her — for  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  which 
we  will  not  hear  ourselves,  we  are  but  too  ready 
to  inflict  upon  others. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Susan  ?"  he  cried,  in  a 
loud,  impatient  voice ;  "  Why  are  you  never  to  be 
foxmd  ?  We  have  looked  for  you  high  and  low, 
in  and  out  of  the  house,  but,  of  course,  in  vain.  I 
wanted  you  to  play.  Florence  cannot  manage 
these  new  duets  ;  but  you  are  always  out  of  the 
way  when  I  wish  for  your  presence." 

"  I  hardly  hoped  you  would  have  been  back  so 
soon,"  was  all  she  said ;  but  she  closed  the  door, 
and  came  towards  the  pianoforte. 

"  You  have  been  to  that village,  I  sup- 
pose," he  continued,  in  an  u-ritated  tone,  and  as  if 
he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  some  abusive  epi- 
thet. "  I  am  sure  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
Keevor  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea." 

He  meant,  even  in  his  petulance,  he  meant  only 
the  village  of  Keevor,  and  Susan  knew  it,  but  the 
words  fell  so  painfully  on  her  sad  and  awakened 
mind,  that  she  tm-ned  away  to  conceal  the  mo- 
mentary expression  of  emotion  which  she  could 
not  restrain. 

She  walked  to  a  little  distance  and  took  off  her 
bonnet,  then  returning  to  the  pianoforte,  inquired, 
if  it  was  too  late  for  her  playing  to  be  of  use  to 
them. 

Ashamed  and  sorry  for  his  ill-temper,  Julian 
made  no  answer ;  but  Florence  spoke  with  imu- 
sual  gentleness — thanked  her  for  her  offer,  and, 
placing  some  music  on  the  desk,  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  which  she  had  been  unable  to  overcome. 
Susan  had  often  been  apphed  to  for  her  assistance 
when  the  vocal  part  was  unusually  hitricate  ;  for 
though  but  little  of  a  musician,  she  had  a  quick 
eye  for  reading,  and  a  ready  power  of  accompany- 
ing.    She  sat  down  and  began  to  play. 

The  singers  followed,  at  first  without  interest 
— other  thoughts  were  in  their  minds;  but  the 
music  was  beautiful ;  quickly  the  inspiration  was 
caught,  and,  forgetful  of  aU  feelings  but  tlieir 
own,  they  sang  on  and  on. 

4  have  sometimes  thought  that  Susan's  powers 
of  self-command  and  self-control  were  injurious  to 
her  happiness.  It  was,  perhaps,  impossible  that 
her  two  companions  should  understand  or  appre- 
ciate tlie  strength  and  endurance  which  gave  her 
power  so  calmly  and  patiently  to  follow  their 
voices — 
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" In  many  a  bmit 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ;" 

when  every  tone  of  linked  sweetness  was  piercing 
to  her  heart.  The  unrestrained,  though  they  are 
strangely  influenced  by  it,  can  rarely  measure  the 
depths  of  unexpressed  feeling. 

They  were  satisfied  at  last,  and  Susan  was  re- 
leased. As  she  rose  from  her  seat,  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  for  her  gloves,  which  were  lying 
among  the  pieces  of  music  on  the  pianoforte.  In 
the  movement,  the  bracelet  which  Julian  had  given 
her  caught  in  one  of  tlie  hooks  of  the  desk,  and 
fell  with  some  violence  to  the  ground.  He  stoop- 
ed to  pick  it  up  ;  and  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand, 
some  words  hghtly  spoken  on  a  former  day  re- 
cuiTcd  to  his  memory.  "  If  lever  see  you  without 
this  bracelet,  I  shall  know  what  to  think — you  will 
have  given  me  up." 

His  hand  shook  as  he  clasped  it  again  upon  her 
arm. 

"  You  have  lost  one  of  your  lockets,  Susan,"  ex- 
daimed  Mss  Vere. 

Siisan  looked  down,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  superstitious  fear  that  she  observed  that  the 
locket  which  contained  Julian's  hair,  was  missing. 
It  would  naturally  seem  that  in  moments  of  strong 
feehng,  such  trifling  incidents  could  have  little 
power  to  affect  us ;  but  it  is  precisely  at  such 
times  that  tiifles,  unobserved  in  careless  hours, 
are  gifted  with  a  voice  to  speak.  Susan  felt  as 
if  the  last  Hnk  between  her  and  Julian  was  sev- 
ered, and  she  stood  for  a  few  unconscious  instants 
gazing  at  the  vacant  place,  as  if  it  was  a  type  of 
file  coming  void  and  desolation  in  her  heart. 

The  locket  had  flown  to  a  spot  at  some  distance. 
There  was  a  long  search  for  it,  and  in  silence  the 
search  was  made — ^not  one  sound  or  exclamation. 
The  same  thoughts  were  filhng  the  breasts  of  all. 
It  was  found  at  length,  and  Juhan  took  Susan's 
liand,  and  held  it  while  he  endeavored  to  replace 
the  locket  on  the  bracelet  in  safety. 

Susan  stood  with  downcast  eyes — she  dared 
not  speak,  or  raise  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  for 
she  felt  the  trembling  pressure  of  his  hand,  and 
the  uncertain  nervous  movements  of  his  fingers,  as 
he  endeavored  to  perform  his  task,  and  in  vain. 
It  was  perhaps  but  two  minutes  that  she  stood 
thus,  but  there  are  feelings  under  which  two 
minutes  are  imbued  with  the  hfe  and  power  of 
years.  It  seemed  as  if  her  whole  existence — 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  soitows,  love,  and  disappoint- 
ment, passed  in  vision  before  her  eyes  in  the  two 
silent  minutes  of  that  evening  hour. 

The  silence  was  broken  at  lengtL  "  It  is  right 
now,  Susan,"  Julian  said,  as  he  released  her  hand, 
in  a  voice  so  tender  and  so  sad,  that  her  strength 
could  bear  no  more — without  a  look,  without  a 
word,  she  glided  from  the  room. 

As  she  passed  hastily  along  the  corridor,  she 
observed  George  Vivian  and  Mr.  Painter  approach- 
ing the  house  together  on  horseback.  JuUan  had 
left  his  business,  his  duty,  his  occupation,  to  re- 
turn to  Keevor,  and  to  return — to  whom  ? 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

In  midst  of  plenty  only  to  embrace, 
Calm  patience  is  not  worthy  of  your  praise ; 

But  he  that  can  look  sorrow  in  the  face 
And  not  be  daunted,  he  deserves  the  bays. 

This  is  prosperity  where'er  we  find 

A  heavenly  solace  in  an  earthly  mind. 

Hugh  Cromptok. 

And  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 

The  aged  Icnight  Sir  Leoline 

Led  forth  the  Irddy  Geraldine.         Christabei» 

An  unusually  large  party  was  expected  on  that 
evening  at  Keevor  Hall.  Mr.  Painter,  in  further- 
ance of  Julian's  interests,  had  advised  that  some 
degree  of  hospitality  should  be  shown,  and  though 
Mr.  Greville  was  naturally  averse  to  the  society 
of  strangers,  he  agreed  to  the  propriety  of  the  ad- 
vice with  the  same  wiUingness  with  which  he 
would  have  agreed  to  any  other  proposal  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  his  daughter's  favor- 
able opinion.  A  series  of  dinners  had  in  conse- 
quence been  decided  on,  and  the  fu-st  of  the  series 
was  on  this  evening  to  take  place. 

I  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mr.  Painter 
and  another  gentleman  when  Susan  entered,  has- 
tening down  to  receive  her  guests. 

My  attention  was  inxmediately  and  forcibly  at- . 
tracted  by  her  appearance.  Not  because  her 
dress  was  more  studied  than  was  usual  to  her,  for 
now,  and  at  all  times,  her  taste  was  so  simple  and 
quiet,  that  her  dress  excited  httle  observation — 
not  from  any  frown  of  pain,  or  expression  of  in- 
ward turmoil,  which  jaiTed  with  the  duties  which 
were  expected  of  her.  But  I  was  struck  and 
even  alarmed  by  the  ethereal  look  of  her  whole 
frame.  Her  cheeks  were  as  white  as  the  white 
mushn  of  her  di-ess — her  skin  as  wan  and  trans- 
parent, her  figure  as  fragile  and  drooping  as  the 
leaves  of  the  wliite  rose  which  Mr.  Greville  had 
gathered  for  her  hair,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  unearthly  look  of  steadfast  and  im- 
ruffled  serenity  on  her  brow,  which,  though  in  one 
sense  it  harmonized,  yet  in  another  most  strangely 
contrasted  with  her  countenance. 

That  some,  I  might  say  fearful,  struggle  had 
taken  place,  I  felt  at  once — nor  was  it  hard  to 
guess  what  that  struggle  had  been.    The  moment 
for  decision  had  come — the  resolution  had  been 
taken.    Juhan,  whose  love  had  become  a  portion 
of  herself,  was  to  be  yielded  up — ^lier  bright  hopea 
for  his  future  life,  her  high  desire  for  his  welfare, 
were,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  with  doubt  and  fear  he  was  to  be  consigned 
to  another.    The  struggle  I  might  guess,  but  that 
which  I  saw  with  surprise  was  that  the  struggle 
was  past,  the  gravity  was  gone ;  she  had  that  pe- 
cuhar  charm  of  countenance  and  sweetness  of 
smUe  which  is  often  observable  in  those  who  have 
come  out  of  great  suffering,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  but  which  never  appears  tUl  hope  and  fear 
alike  have  withdrawn  their  conflict  from  the  souL 
As  I  observed  her,  some  verses  which  I  had  once 
read,  as  addressed  by  Coleridge  "to  a  lady  in 
great  pain,"  came  to  my  memory. 
"  As  on  the  driving  cloud  the  shiny  bow, 
That  gracious  thing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below, 
Stands  smiling  forth  unmoved  and  freshly  bright ; 
Even  so — upon  that  face  of  thine, 
On  that  beloved  face  whose  look  alone 
(The  soul's  translucence  through  her  crystal  shrine) 
Has  power  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 
A  beauty  hovers  still  and  ne'er  takes  wing, 
But  with  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stern 
And  torturing  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
To  shrink  aback  and  cower  upon  its  Uiru." 
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Tlie  guests  began  to  arrive,  and  Susan,  though 
tmused  to  society,  received  them  with  that  quiet 
grace  and  self-possession,  that  intuitive  power  of ' 
saying  and  domg  what  is  right,  wliicli  I  had  often 
before  remarked  as  pecuhar  to  her,  and  which  liad 
sonictimes  caused  me  to  wonder  if  any  circum- 
stances could  have  arisen  in  which  she  would  have 
found  herself  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  Slie  was  sit- 
ting in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  seven  or  eight 
ladies,  most  of  whom  were  unkno^vn  to  her,  when 
Julian  entered,  his  countenance  as  full  of  the  cares 
and  passions  of  this  world  as  hen  was  above  them. 
He  looked  at  licr,  and  1  think  lie  was  also  struck 
by  her  appearance  ;  for,  after  speaking  to  one  or 
two  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, and  after  having  been  introduced  to  others,  he 
went  and  stood  by  Susan's  side. 

She  \vas  conversing,  and  listening,  with  no  af- 
fectation of  strong  interest,  but  with  that  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  manner,  which  relieves  from 
feelings  of  shyness  and  awkwardness,  and  encou- 
rages the  communications  of  others.  The  ladies 
to  whom  .she  was  attending  were,  I  doubt  not, 
amiable  and  attractive  in  thch  own  homes  and 
amid  their  own  acquaintances,  but  they  were 
cliiefly  middle-aged,  and  had  no  beauty  or  charm 
of  manners  or  conversation  to  seize  upon  the  in- 
terest of  a  stranger.  Tliey  were  talking,  as  peo- 
ple will  talk  who  have  not  mind  or  courage  to 
strike  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  who  have  no 
peculiar  subjects  of  interest  or  symj^athy  with 
their  companions.  One  lady's  topic  was  the 
weather;  an  interesting  topic,  certainly,  and  far 
preferable  to  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  but 
which,  after  some  discussion,  is  apt  to  become  te- 
dious. Another  lady,  more  aspiring  than  the  rest, 
selected  her  topics  of  conversation  from  the  "  Court 
Circular."  She  spoke,  not  only  of  the  movements 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Foralh,  but 
she  mentioned  the  day  on  which  her  Grace,  the 

Duchess  of ,  had  left  London  for  Scotland, 

and  informed  her  hearers — who,  as  well  as  her- 
self, were  perfectly  unacquainted  and  unconnected 
with  the  family — that  his  Grace,  the  Duke,  had 
been  detained  in  London  by  particular  business. 
Another  enlarged  on  the  never-faihng  subject  of 
babies,  and  recounted  the  marvellous  number  of 
teeth  which  her  youngest  child  had  cut  at  the-  age 
of  four  months ;  ending  by  asking  Susan's  opmion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  lancing  the  gums  of  infants 
on  such  occasions.  And  to  each  and  all  she  was 
attending  with  the  quiet  kindness  and  forbearance 
which  was  but  the  due  of  her  guests,  and,  assisted 
by  one  or  two  whose  minds  and  manners  were  in 
advance  of  the  more  commonplace  of  the  society, 
was  wiling  away  without  weariness  the  tedious 
inteiwal  before  dinner;  which  had  been,  on  this 
occasion,  prolonged  by  the  non-arrival  of  some 
families  who  hved  at  a  distance  from  Keevor. 

But  Juhan — who  guessed,  perhaps,  some  p.art, 
some  small  part,  of  that  which  had  been  passing 
in  her  mind,  and  to  whom  the  conquest  of  self,  and 
forbearance  towards  others,  were  principles  un- 
known— stood  by  her  side,  in  a  kind  of  wondering 
amazement  and  admiration.  And  the  feeling  was 
at  last  expressed.  At  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
be  stooped  down,  and,  regardless  as  he  ever  was 
of  time  and  place,  he  said,  in  liis  low,  melodious 
voice — "  Susan,  I  beheve  you  are  an  angel !" 

A  deep  blush  psissed  over  her  face,  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his ;  but  at  the  moment,  the 
door  opened,  and  Miss  Vere  entered. 


I  never  sliall  forget  her  appearance.  She  had 
on  this  day  laid  aside  her  mourning,  but  in  her 
dark  morning  gown  it  had  scarcely  attracted  my 
attention.  Now  she  came  in  hke  the  fairy  of  some 
.  fiury  tale,  the  brightest  vision  on  which  my  eyes 
ever  rested.  I  do  not  know  of  what  colors  or  ma- 
terials her  dress  was  composed,— it  was  fanciful. 
j  and  yet  tasteful,  bright  and  yet  not  gaudy  ;— I  do 
I  not  know  that  it  would  in  general  have  been  as 
I  becoming  as  a  more  sober  toilette :  I  remember 
^  her  only  as  she  entered  the  diawing-room  on  that 
;  evening.  Her  complexion,  glowing  as  from  some 
;  inward  light  of  joy,— her  eyes  sparkhng  hke  bril- 
I  liants.  The  cause  of  tliis  I  cannot  tell :  it  raav 
{ have  been  the  effect  of  her  dress,  it  may  have 
j  been  that  the  path  of  temptation  is  alluring,  and 
I  that  hopes,  on  wliich  but  a  short  tune  before,  she 
I  would  not  have  permitted  her  eyes  to  rest  were 
I  beginning  to  excite  her  mind.  I  saw  the  sensa- 
tion that  her  beauty  made  in  the  room;  I  saw 
that  Susan  and  Juhan  both  averted  their  eyes,  as 
from  a  painful  yet  too  attracting  sight :  and  then 
dinner  was  announced,  and  I  saw  no  more  till  I 
observed  that  Miss  Vere  was  seated  next  to  Ju- 
han, and  that  though  sullen  and  gloomy  at  fii-st, 
the  suUenness  and  gloom  had  vanished  long  be- 
fore Susan  made  her  sign  for  the  ladies  to  with- 
draw. 

I  remember  httle  more  of  that  evening.  My 
thoughts  became  so  painful,  and  the  maze  in 
wliich  we  appeared  to  be  involved  so  intricate, 
that  my  attention  was  abstracted  from  those  about 
me.  But  a  short  time  before  the  party  broke  up, 
I  was  again  aroused  to  observation,  by  the  im- 
pleasant  discovery  that  Julian's  attentions  to  Miss 
Vere  were  a  subject  of  conversation.  A  lady  who 
sat  near  me  addressed  a  gentleman  in  a  hvely 
voice, — 

"  Why  did  you  mislead  me,  Mr.  French  ? — ^you 
told  me  that  our  member  was  to  many  his  cousin." 

"  So  I  was  told,"  he  rephed,  shortly. 

"  And  you  believe  what  you  hear, — that  is  a 
bad  plan.  /  never  beheve  anytlung  but  that 
which  my  own  eyes  teU  me  is  true." 

"  Eyes  are  sometimes  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  spoke  at  random,  or  from 
some  knowledge  of  the  circmnstances." 

"  Mine  never  are,"  replied  the  hvely  lady :  "  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  be  mistaken  in  this  case.  I 
don't  wonder  at  Mr.  Julian  GreviUe's  choice. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  young 
laches.  Miss  Vere  is  a  fine  giii,  and  remarkably 
handsome." 

"  I  also  think  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two,"  said  the  gentleman,  gravely.  "  Miss 
GreviUe  has  the  sweetest  countenance  that  I  liave 
ever  seen." 

"  Now,  Mr.  French,  you  should  have  left  that 
for  me  to  say.  Gentlemen  may  admire  beauty, 
but  ladies  always  discover  the  charms  of  a  plain 
face.  I  am,  however,  more  magnanimous  than 
my  sex,  and  I  repeat  boldly,  that  Mr.  Juhan  Gre- 
viUe's admiration  is  justly  bestowed.  What  a 
handsome  couple  they  will  make ;  and  tliey  sing 
like  syrens,  too." 

I  tuj-ned  away,  sick  at  heart;  and  again  my 
eyes  rested,  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  pain, 
fear,  and  wonder,  on  the  sweet,  serene  brow  of 
her  who  was  forsaken, — with  wonder  at  her  se- 
renity, with  pain  at  the  fading,  fragile  look  of  her 
whole  appearance. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

I  Imagine  something  purer  far, 

Mcire  free  from  stKiii  of  clay, 
Tiian  Friendship.  Love,  or  passion  are, 

Yft  human  still  as  they. 
Anil  if  tliy  lip  fur  love  like  this 

No  mortal  word  can  frame, 
Go  asic  of  angels  what  it  is, 

And  call  it  by  tiiat  name. 

MOORK. 

The  following  morning,  as  we  left  the  breakfast- 
table,  Susan  followed  Julian  to  the  window,  and 
looking  up  at  lum,  said  quietly, 

"  I  wi.^h  to  speak  to  you  alone,  Julian,  before 
you  go  out.  Will  you  come  in  half  an  hour  to  my 
father's  room  ?" 

He  turned  pale,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly 
and  inquiringly,  but  he  said  notliing. 

"  In  half  an  hour,"  slie  repeated,  and  left  him. 
He  folded  his  arms,  and  stood  gloomily  leaning 
in  the  recess  where  she  had  found  liim. 

"  You  are  very  thoughtful,  Juhan,"  Miss  Vere 
said,  gaily,  as  she  passed. 

He  turned  from  her  mipatiently,  and  threw 
open  the  window;  but  it  was  a  chilly  autumnal 
day,  and  with  the  same  hasty,  irritated  movement, 
he  closed  it  again. 

George  Vivian,  who  had  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Painter,  now  approached  him. 

"  Mr.  Painter  is  anxious  not  to  be  later  than 
eleven  this  morning,"  he  said,  persuasively  ;  "  you 
will  be  ready,  will  you  not  ?  It  ^^^U  not  do  to  be 
absent  another  day.  He  was  not  pleased  at  your 
returning  yesterday." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Painter  was  hanged !"  Julian  said, 
petulantly ;  then  hastily  adding — "  Yes,  I  sujjpose 
I  shall  go,"  left  the  room. 

He  could  endui'e  the  suspense  of  his  agitated 
imaginations  no  longer,  but  went  at  once  to  Mr. 
Greville's  study.  As  he  raised  Ids  hand  to  knock 
at  the  door,  that  voice  which  stUl  had  so  strange 
a  power  over  his  waywardness  and  fretfulness,  in 
soft,  calm  accents,  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"Praise  the  Lord,  oh!  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits. 

"  Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sin  and  healeth  all  thy 
inJirDiifies. 

"  WIm  saveth  thy  life  from  destniction,  and 
erowneth  thee  with  mercy  and  loving  kindness" 

The  words  were  famihar'to  him,  but  they  star- 
tled him  noAV ;  their  calmness  so  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  turmoil  of  his  troubled  heart; 
their  tone  of  thankful  confidence  so  different  from 
the  tone  which  he  had  expected  to  greet  liis  ap- 
pearance ; — he  paused,  irresolute ;  then  the  tem- 
per of  restless  petulance  viinishing  from  its  do- 
minion, in  an  altered  mood  of  mind  he  knocked 
and  entered  the  room. 

Susan  Avas  seated  by  her  father,  reading,  as 

from  lier  childliood  upwards  she  had  been  in  the 

habit  of  doing,  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day. 

"  Go  on,  Susan,"  Julian  said,  seating  liimself  in 

a  large  arm-chair,  "  I  like  to  hear  you." 

She  blushed  deeply  at  his  entrance,  but  read 
on,  steadily  and  unfalteringly,  no  otlier  sign  be- 
traying to  her  ftither  or  to  him  the  agitation  which 
his  unexpected  appearance  had  caused  her. 

Mr.  GreviUe  traced  with  liis  finger,  on  liis  own 
large  bible,  every  word  slie  read.  When  she  ceas- 
ed, he  looked  at  her  with  his  kind  smile,  and  closing 
the  book,  said  to  Julian — "How  prettily  Susan 
reads — I  am  glad  you  heard  her." 


His  usual  habit  was  to  go  to  his  flowers  imme- 
diately after  his  daxighter's  reading,  but  consider- 
ing Juhan's  visit  as  paid  to  himself,  he  remained 
seated,  endeavoring  in  his  childish  way  to  enter- 
tain liim.  Juhan's  restlessne.ss  began  to  retmii, 
he  got  up,  fidgeted  from  side  to  .side  of  the  roast- 
ing fire  wliich  Mr.  Greville  loved,  and  answered 
his  questions  at  random. 

"  I  am  sure,  papa,"  Su.9an  said,  after  waiting  for 
a  few  minutes,  "  Juhan  would  not  wish  to  keep 
you  from  going  out.  I  asked  liim  to  come  here 
tliis  morning,  as  I  wished  to  talk  to  him  without 
being  disturbed." 

"  Thank  you,  Susan ;  then  I  think  I  had  better 
go  as  usual.  You  will  entertain  Julian  better 
than  I  can  do ;  Avon't  she,  my  dear  Juhan  ?"  with 
a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head ;  "  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  I  sliould  lose  this  morning  sun — these  autumn 
days  are  sadly  chilly.  Marsliali  will  be  waiting, 
too,"  and  havuig  thus  excused  himself  for  his  inci- 
vility, he  got  up  from  his  seat.  ' 

Susan  helped  him  to  put  on  his  hat  and  great- 
coat, and  opened  the  glass  door  that  led  from  the 
study  into  the  garden. 

"  You  will  remember  to  look  after  the  fire,  Su- 
san," he  said,  looking  back ;  "  but  you  always  do 
remember." 

His  movements  were  very  slow,  and  Julian's 
patience  could  scarcely  endure  the  delay;  yet 
when  he  was  gone,  and  Susan  had  closed  the  door, 
he  almost  wished  to  recall  him  again.  He  looked 
flushed  and  heated,  and  made  some  nervous  re- 
mark on  the  size  of  the  fire. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  papa's  room,"  Susan  said, 
with  a  smUe,  and  she  placed  a  screen  before  it, 
and  pushed  the  large  arm-chair  neai'er  to  the  win- 
dow ;  then  with  a  look  inviting  him  to  sit  down, 
and  placing  her  work  before  her,  though  she  did 
not  touch  it,  she  began  at  once  in  a  quiet,  steady 
voice — - 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Julian-'— on  what  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  you  can  guess ;  and  'you  must  let 
me  speak,  and  not  interrupt  me,  for  there  are  two 
or  three  things  which  I  wish  you  to  understand. 
You  must  promise  me,  too,  not  to  be  hurt  or  an- 
gry at  anything  I  say,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  only 
mean  what  is  best  for  both  of  us." 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  liim.  He  was  sit- 
ting nearly  opposite  to  her,  with  downcast  eyes ; 
and  to  this  beginning  he  made  no  remark.  But 
the  beginning  was  miide,  and  she  went  on  more 
easily. 

"  You  know,  Julian,  that  I  have  never  thought 
you  perfectly  understood  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  We  both  gave  our  pro- 
mises that  we  would  consider  our  grandfather's 
wish,  and  that  we  would  endeavor  to  fulfil  it ;  but 
this  was  aU.  We  were  free,  as  any  other  two 
people  are  free.  I  don't  think  that  when  fh-st  you 
came  to  Keevor  you  remembered  this  suificiently ; 
and  I  myself — I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  tlie 
idea  of  the  engagement — that  I  think  I,  as  well 
as  you,  looked  Upon  it  in  a  wrong  hght.  I  feel 
now  that  we  were  both  mistaken,  and  that  I  was 
wrong,  very  wrong,  to  allow  you,  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  to  bind  yourself  to  me.  I  feel  it 
now ;  and,  deai-  Julian,  I  will  do  aU  in  my  power 
to  undo  what  has  been  done.  I  see  now,  very 
strongly,  that  I  am  not  suited  to  you,  and  .... 
we  will  be  free  again." 

She  ended  rather  abruptly ;  when  it  came  to 
the  point  her  voice  trembled,  and  she  paused  at 
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once,  before  Julian  could  discover  the  symptoms 
of  agitation  or  regret 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  scarcely  understood 
her. 

"  Free !"  at  last,  he  repeated  fearfully. 

"  Yes,  Julian,  it  must  be  so." 

Perhaps  there  had  been  moments  when,  fol- 
lowing where  his  restless  spirit,  his  unpetuous 
desii-es  led  him,  the  wish  for  freedom  had  crossed 
liis  mind ;  but  it  was  forgotten  now. 

"  Ah,  Susan  !"  he  said,  humbly,  "  yom-  patience 
with  me  is  quickly  worn  out." 

She  had  been  prepared  for  vehement  reproaches : 
for  his  tone  of  tenderness  she  was  not  prepared, 
and  her  voice  was  less  steady,  and  her  color  a 
little  heightened,  as  she  said, 

"  I  feared  you  must  have  thought  me  only  too 
patient." 

"  Susan,"  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  "  why  will 
ou  speak  to  me  thus  ?"  and  he  came  towards 
er  as  he  spoke  ;  but  she  was  herself  again. 

"  My  dear  Juhan,"  she  said,  with  a  shght  move- 
ment of  her  head,  "  you  must  let  me  speak  to 
you  quietly.  We  must  not  allow  a  moment's 
feehng  to  be  oiu-  guide.  Once  we  did  so,  and,  I 
fear,  it  has  caused  you  much  mihappiness — it 
shaU  not  be  so  again.  I  promised  to  thuik  for 
you,  and  I  have  thought — it  is  best  for  both  of 
us  that  this  engagement  should  be  broken.  And  it 
is  broken,"  she  added,  with  emphasis. 

"  Is  it  come  to  this  V  he  said  again,  in  his  hum- 
ble, reproachful  tone.  "  Ah,  Susan !  I  see  how  it 
is ;  I  am  too  weak,  too  erring,  too  earthly,  for 
you  and  your  purity ;  and  yet,  I  did  not  think 
you  would  so  soon  have  forsaken  me." 

"  Was  it  to  forsake,  Juhan — to  wait  as  I  have 
done — when  I  have  seen,  long  seen,  that  you  love 
me  no  more  ?"  She  stooped  her  head,  and  took 
up  her  needle,  to  conceal  the  deep  blush  that 
mounted  to  her  temples. 

And  he,  too,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  remained 
silent.  The  detusion  was  over.  He  saw  Susan's 
love,  and  his  vuiworthiness ;  he  felt  liis  weakness, 
and  her  strength,  and  awaking  "  fi-om  the  spells 
that  bound  him,  he  sighed  only  for  her  who  so 
fondly  loved  him."  We  cling,  it  has  been  said, 
with  a  strange  fondness,  to  that  which  we  must 
abandon,  and  the  strong  resolve  to  separate  often 
makes  separation  impossible.  It  may  have  been 
this  feehng  that  guided  him,  or  it  may  have  been, 
that  when  he  searched  his  heart,  Susan  was  even 
dearer  to  him  than  aU  beside ;  but  certainly  Flo- 
rence was  at  this  moment  forgotten. 

He  spoke  at  last,  and  it  was  in  that  softened, 
sorrowful  tone,  which  touched  her  so  deeply,  and 
almost  destroyed  the  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  in  her  mind. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  Susan — you  do  not  even 
yet  understand  me.  I  know  well  that  I  am  not 
what  I  should  be — unworthy,  oh,  how  unworthy 
of  you  1 — led  astray  by  every  breath  that  passes 
by ;  but  I  told  you  how  it  would  be — I  told  you 
that  to  be  my  wife  would  be  no  easy  happy  task 
— ^that  I  wanted  a  guide  to  be  loving  and  gentle 
•with  me,  as  my  mother  would  have  been — and 
you  promised  to  be  such  a  one  to  me :  even  if  I 
wandered  from  the  right  way,  you  promised  to 
bear  with  me,  and  never  to  forsake  me  ;  and  now, 
Susan,  now  you  repent — ^you  cast  me  away — ^you 
do  not  love  me  ?" 

With  a  violent  effort,  she  preserved  her  compo- 
sure, but  she  did  preserve  it. 


"  My  promise,  Juhan,"  she  said,  gently,  but  se- 
riously, "  was  to  be  fulfilled  as  your  wife — as 
your  wife,  I  never  would  forsake  you ;  but  my 
duty  now  is  diflferent ;  and  I  should  indeed  be 
false  to  my  promise  to  love  you,  and  to  tliink  for 
you,  if  I  allowed  you  to  speak  youi-  vows  to  me 
in  the  sight  of  God,  whUe  your  lieart  was  given 
to  another." 

He  was  awed  by  the  seriousness  of  her  man- 
ner, but  at  every  word  she  spoke,  lier  power  over 
him  revived,  and  there  was  the  earnestness  of 
truth  in  the  tones  that  bmst  from  liini — "  Susan, 
I  love  but  you ;  Susan,  deaa-est  Susan,  can  you 
not  forgive  me  ?" 

She  was  silent — she  dared  not  speak. 

He  came  towards  her,  and  took  her  hand  in 
his,  while  bending  low  he  said,  ^^th  reproachful 
tenderness — "  You  doubt  my  love — all,  Susan  ! 
forgive  me,  you  may  have  cause  to  do  so ;  but 
have  I  not  cause  to  doubt  yours  ?  I  know  that 
you  have  been  like  an  angel,  Susan — that  you 
have  borne  with  me  as  none  otiiers  would  ;  but 
now,  now,  you  talk  of  resigning  me,  and  your  eyS 
is  tearless,  and  yoiu-  voice  is  calmer  than  nune. 
Is  it  notliing  to  give  me  up  ?  if  you  truly  loved 
me,  would  you  not  bear  with  me  stiU  ?" 

"  No,  Juhan,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  not 
daring  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his  face ;  "  for  those 
who  truly  love,  love  the  happiness  and  the  wel- 
fare of  others  more  than  then-  own  joy.  I  do, 
most  willingly,"  and  though  her  voice  was  low,  it 
was  fu-m — "  resign  your  love,  because  I  feel  that 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  make  you  happy,  and  be- 
cause, dear  Juhan,  the  engagement,  as  it  now 
stands,  does  but  lead  you  into  temptation." 

"Temptation!"  he  exclaimed,  passionately.  "Ah, 
Susan,  witliout  you  what  wiU  become  of  me  ?  I 
have,  I  own  it,  I  have  siimed  against  tlie  perfect 
love  I  promised  yoa  Would  she  had  never  come 
here  to  destroy  my  happiness  and  youi's — is  it 
not  yours  also  ?  WiU  you  not  tell  me  so  ?" — but 
he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  ;  he  went  on,  ex- 
citedly— "  I  am  not  happy,  Susan,  I  am  wretch- 
ed— miserable ;  and  you  only,  your  voice  only, 
can  give  me  peace.  It  is  not  my  love  that  has 
wandered ;  it  is  my  weakness,  it  is  my  sinking, 
dark,  troubled  heart,  that  tempts  me  ;  and  where 
will  it  lead  me  if  you  forsake  me  ?  All,  Susan  1 
are  you  so  hard,  so  unforgiving  ?  Will  you  not 
pity  me — will  you  not  bear  with  me  still  V 

Her  reason,  her  judgment,  her  resolution,  were 
failing.  She  was  weak  also,  where  Juhan  was 
concerned — but  before  she  yielded,  she  spoke 
once  more  with  seriousness  and  gravity. 

"  Juhan,  I  must  ask  you,  and  you  must  look  at 
me  and  answer  me  truly.  Is  Florence  nothing  to , 
you  ? — ^you  are  destroying,  perhaps  you  have  al- 
ready destroyed,  her  peace  of  mind.  There  must 
be  no  more  wandering — we  cannot  both  have 
yoiu-  love.  Henceforward,  Julian,  forgive  me  if 
I  speak  harslily,  you  must  hear  the  truth  before 
it  is  too  late — henceforward,  if  we  renew  our 
vows,  you  cannot  love  her,  and  be  free  from 
guHt."  She  paused,  and  fixed  her  eyes  anxiously 
upon  him — "  Dear  Juhan,  ponder  weU — do  not 
deceive  yourself  or  me.  It  may  make  me  happy 
to  receive  your  love,  but  not  a  love  falsely  or 
weakly  given.  Dear  Julian,  if  you  were  to  re- 
pent when  it  is  too  late,  think  what  our  misery 
would  be  1" 

"  I  have  no  choice,  Susan,"  he  said,  with  a  calm 
decision,  which  carried  conviction  to  her  mind— 
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« I  am  not  free,  I  am  yom-s— youi-s  only,  if  you 
will  but  let  me  be  so."  He  took  her  hand,  looked 
fondly  and  anxiously  at  her,  then  with  his  sweet, 
playful  smile,  added—"  Will  you  not  revoke  your 
words  ? — we  are  not  free  ?" 

And  so  once  more,  the  engagement  was  re- 
newed. 

As  Julian  entered  the  hall,  he  found  George 
Vivian  and  Mr.  Painter  waiting  ;  the  former  en- 
deavoring to  soothe  his  companion,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  small  voice  and  meek  demeanor,  was 
betraying  symptoms  of  a  displeasure  that  was  far 
from  "satisfactory." 

"  It  will  never  do,  Mr.  Vivian.  Mi-.  Julias  is 
not  fit  to  be  a  jnember  of  the  most  distinguished 
assembly  in  the  world.  Punctuality  is  the  soul 
of  business.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  JuUas 
has  disappointed  me.  I  consider  his  conduct  as 
very  far  from  satisfactory." 

George  Vivian  shook  his  head  at  Julian,  with  a 
smile ;  and  while  he  was  looking  for  his  hat,  ap- 

? reached  him  to  recommend  aa  apology  to  Mr. 
'ainter. 

"  Oh,  George !"  Julian  said,  with  much  feeling, 
"  I  cannot  think  of  Mr.  Painter  now.  You  do  not 
know  how  miserable  I  have  been,  or  what  Susan 
is.  You  blame  me  as  she  does — but  you  would 
not  liave  forgiven  me  as  she  has  done.  I  am  hap- 
py again  now,  and  only  wonder  why  sucli  an  an- 
gel has  been  sent  from  heaven  to  bless  me." 

And  George  Vivian  was  disposed  to  wonder 
also,  and,  perhaps,  at  times  more  than  to  wonder ; 
but  not  often.  His  was  one  of  those  rare  natures 
which  can  love  without  a  spark  of  hope,  or  a 
thought  of  self. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  lovers'  quarrels  are 
a  renewal  of  love.  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
agree  with  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation. Something  of  outward  ardor  it  may 
renew,  but  it  destroys  something  inward  and  far 
more  precious — the  perfect  rest— the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  an  unshaken  attachment.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  my  obseiwation  of  Susan  and  Ju- 
lian which  gave  me  this  opinion. 

No  one  could  doubt,  who  saw  them  on  that 
evening,  (excepting  Mr.  Greville,  who  slumbered 
as  peacefully  as  if  his  dearest  hopes  had  not  been 
wittiin  an  inch  of  destruction)  that  some  recon- 
ciliation, some  "  renewal  of  love,"  had  taken  place ; 
but  the  feeling  which  it  inspired  in  me  was  not 
one  of  peace.  Susan's  cheek  and  eye  were  bright 
again,  though  she  looked  very  fragile  still,  but 
they  had  not  the  serenity  of  the  last  evening. 
She  had  then  been  above,  she  was  now  again 
in  the  midst  of  the  agitations  of  earthly  passion. 

Juhan  was  devoted  to  her.  He  scarcely  left 
her  side.  His  eyes  sought  hers  at  eveiy  word  he 
spoke,  as  if  to  read  approval  there.  It  was  not 
that  repose  which  had  once  been  between  them, 
and  which,  even  though  interrupted  of  late,  had 
rather  seemed  interrupted  than  broken. 

We  were  quite  alone.  Mr.  Painter  had  only 
been  an  occasional  guest,  and  the  change,  there- 
fore, the  transfer  of  Julian's  attentions,  was  very 
apparent  I  saw  the  first  dawn  of  fear  on  Miss 
Vere's  countenance.  When  we  came  into  the 
<kawing-room,  Juhan  placed  himself  by  Susan's 
side,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  very  earnestly  ;  he 
had  retmned  late,  and  had  not  seen  her  since  the 
morning.  Miss  Vere  approached  him  and  asked 
him  to  sing.    He  declined,  not  coldly,  but  gravely. 


I  am  siu-e  he  was  anxious  to  do  right — to  undo  as 
quickly,  yet  as  gently  as  possible,  what  he  had 
done.  As  soon  as  he  had  answered  her,  he  re- 
sumed his  conversation  with  Susan.  She  looked 
amioyed,  yet  not  very  much  so,  and  turned  away. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Susan  left  the  room  on  a  mes- 
sage for  her  fatlier,  and  Julian  took  up  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  began  to  write.  Susan  returned  while 
he  was  writmg,  but,  before  he  had  finished,  she 
was  called  away  again  to  make  her  father's  tea. 
When  he  had  read  over  what  he  had  written,  he 
laid  it  on  the  table,  with  a  smOe,  and  joined  Mr. 
Vivian  and  myself.  Miss  Vere  had  been  watch- 
ing him  with  intense  cm  iosity ;  she  now  approach- 
ed the  table,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  paper, 
with  a  glance  at  Juhan,  He  did  not  forbid  her 
reading  it,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  the  following 
lines : — 

"  Thy  softly  gliding  step — thy  light,  fair  form ; 
The  lingering  music  of  thy  gentle  voice  ; 
Thine  eye,  nor  sad,  nor  yet  that  bids  rejoice — 
Dark  as  the  ebon  of  the  gathering  storm, 
Yet  with  a  lustre  so  serenely  sweet. 
It  wins  the  heart,  the  while  unconscious  why. 
The  smile  on  thy  pale  cheek  that  suddenly 
Plays  as  the  lightning's  flash  the  tempests  greet. 
These  are  thy  charms — not  beauty's  matchless  dower, 
Speaking  the  sweetness  of  thine  even  mind — 
Calm  duty's  steadfast  strength  if  storms  should  lower, 
And  smiles  of  gentler  love  in  days  more  kind ; 
Shining  above  us  as  a  pale,  pure  star, 
Yet  drooped  to  earth  as  fairest  flowers  are." 

The  verses  certainly  had  the  merit  of  gi"ving  .1 
faithful  picture  of  Susan.  Florence  could  not 
doubt  their  meaning.  She  laid  them  down,  and 
went  to  the  pianoforte,  but  her  eye  stUl  watched 
the  table  on  which  they  were  laid,  and  she  saw 
them  placed  before  Susan  on  her  return,  and  she 
watched  the  deep  blush  that  followed  their  peru- 
sal Then  turning  her  head  away,  she  began  to 
play  vehemently  and  passionately,  but  the  vehe- 
mence lasted  only  for  a  time — it  died  away  in 
music  unspeakably  melancholy. 

Susan's  eye  rested  painfully  upon  her.  Wil- 
hngly,  most  willingly,  she  would  have  sent  Julian 
to  her  side — her  heart  ached  for  her  cousin ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  JuMan's  renewed  attention 
to  herself  did  not  compensate  for  the  sorrow  that 
she  felt  in  causing  grief  to  her.  But  Susan's 
judgment  was  a  clear  and  sound  one ;  and  pain- 
ful as  it  was  to  see  Florence  suffer,  she  felt  that 
she  now  was  but  learning  what  sooner  or  later 
must  be  learnt;  and  though,  perhaps,  abruptly 
taught,  yet  for  Julian's  happiness,  and  possibly 
for  her  own  also,  the  more  abruptly  the  less  pain- 
fully— the  less  fear  of  hope,  of  anxiety,  and  doubt, 
those  strengtheners  of  feeling  and  additions  to 
pain ;  and  she  endured  (it  was  endm-ance,  doubt. 
it  who  will,)  the  rmceasing  and  apparent  devotion 
wliich  JuUan  showed,  without  an  attempt  to  con- 
ceal or  to  escape  from  it. 

I  som^tiines  wondered  by  what  magic  George 
Vivian  so  often,  and  so  quickly,  entered  into  Su- 
san's fceUngs.  He  was  reading  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  as  he  usually  did  when  we  were 
alone.  He  had  never  attempted  to  make  much 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Vere.  They  were  not. 
suited  to  each  other.  I  saw  Susan  once  or  twice 
glance  towards  him  with  an  tmexpressed  wish  in 
her  coimtenance,  but  I  think  even  his  back  was 
turned  towards  her;  yet,  suddenly,  he  laid  his 
book  aside,  and  went  to  the  pianoforte.  He  ask- 
ed for  a  song,  and  he  was  coldly  repulsed ;  he 
playfully  pressed  for  it,  and  at  l.'n'vth  was  coldly 
gratuied     He  entered  into  coaversution,  as  I  had 
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never  heaa'd  him  speak  before,  gaily,  animatedly ; 
and  Florence  relaxed  from  her  suUenness  at  last, 
and  though  her  laugh  was  louder  than  the  laugh 
of  happiness,  and  her  voice  had  occasionally  a 
sad,  occasionally  a  harsh  sound,  yet  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  endeavors.  Susan's  spirit  grew 
lighter,  and  Miss  Vera  was  saved  from  the  addi- 
tional pain  of  neglect. 

"Sunday,  to-morrow,  Juhan,"  George  Vivian 
remarked,  as  they  passed  along  the  corridor  to- 
gether ;  "  a  day  of  rest  for  you." 

"  A  day  of  rest  in  more  senses  than  one,"  Ju- 
lian answered,  feehngly ;  "  the  beginning  of  a 
new  week,  and  I  trust  of  a  new  hfe  also." 

Oh !  words,  how  falsely  prophetic.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  bitter  life  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

To  other  strains  our  souls  are  set, 

A  giddy  whirl  of  sin 
Fills  ear  and  brain,  and  will  not  let 

Heaven's  harmonies  come  in. 

The  Christian  Year. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana. 
The  false,  false  arrow  went  aside, 
And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride, 

OWana. 

Tennyson. 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  much  the  highest  part 
of  creation,  that  lie  is  ever  expectiiig  the  face  of 
nature,  the  elements  themselves,  to  sympathize 
with  his  sorrows  and  his  joys.  I  have  always  re- 
membered the  dark,  sullen,  blasty  morning  that 
ushered  in  the  21st  of  September.  The  clouds  of 
Heaven  rested  upon  its  dawn,  and  darker  clouds 
gathered  about  its  close. 

If  was  Simday,  and  all  the  family  from  Keevor 
went  to  church  as  usual,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Greville,  who  was  not  veiy  weU,  and  felt  un- 
equal to  the  walk.  No  persuasions,  not  even  Su- 
^  san'.s,  could  ever  induce  liim  to  deprive  his  horses 
of  their  day  of  rest,  by  using  liis  carriage  on  such 
occasions.  .JuUan  wiis  gentle,  tranquU,  and  de- 
voted to  Susan.  I  breathed  more  easily  than  I 
had  done  the  night  before.  Miss  Vere  was  vari- 
able. Susan  walked  by  her  side,  and  was  unre- 
mitting in  her  endeavors  to  soothe  and  to  cheer 
her,  and  occasionally  .she  seemed  to  be  successful 
Florence  joined  animatedly  in  the  conversation, 
then  again  relapsed  into  gloom.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, the  latter  mood  preponderated. 

In  the  afternoon  Susan  remained  with  her  fa- 
ther. Miss  Vere  also  i-emained  at  home.  Aunt 
Janet  never  went  twice  to  churcL  When  a  pro- 
posal was  once  made  to  her  to  accompany  us,  she 
remarked,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  "  that  she  had 
attended  to  her  prayers  in  the  morning,"  as  if  the 
afternoon  service  had  been  appointed  as  a  refuge 
for  those  who,  less  disciplined  than  herself,  had 
suffered  their  thoughts  to  wander  in  the  earUer 
service  of  the  day. 

Julian,  George  Vivian,  and  I,  set  off  together ; 
but  when  we  had  nearly  reached  the  church,  Ju- 
han changed  his  mind,  and  said  he  would  return 
again. 

"  You  had  better  come  on,"  George  Vivian  said. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  had  better  not,"  he  repUed, 
half  playfully ;  "  I  am  thinking  of  something  else." 
He  had,  indeed,  been  deep  in  thought  as  we 
walked  along. 


I  He  went  back  to  the  house — looked  into  the 
di-awing-room  and  found  it  empty — went  to  Ms 
room  and  read  there  for  a  short  time,  and  again 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  This  time  it  was 
not  empty. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  there,  in  the  low  win- 
dow-seat. Miss  Vere  was  sitting.  She  was  partly 
dressed  for  a  walk,  but  Ijer  bonnet  was  lying  on 
tlie  ground  beside  her,  and  tlie  large  plaid  shawl 
which  she  haH  put  on  to  defend  herself  from  the 
cold  wind,  was  falling  from  her  shoulders.  Her 
face  was  buried  m  her  hands,  and  there  was  an 
abajidon  in  her  whole  attitude  and  appearance 
that  spoke  of  extreme  unhappiness. 

She  had  not  heard  tlie  opening  tif  the  door,  and 
as  Julian  paused  and  looked  at  her,  a  pang  of 
son-ow  and  remorse  shot  through  liis  heart.  It  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  has  made  Ms  character 
so  full  of  warning,  that  he  was  as  frequently  led 
astray  by  his  good  and  kindly  feelings  as  by  his 
more  selfish  ones.  He  had  not  learned — ^how 
many  need  to  learn — that  there  is  a  higher  guide 
of  right  and  wrong  than  even  the  best  and  warm- 
est feelings  we  possess.  While  he  stood  and  gazed 
upon  her,  two  voices  made  themselves  audible 
within.  There  was  one  that  reproached  him  for 
his  past  conduct,'for  the  selfishness  which  had  led 
him,  for  his  own  momentary  rehef  and  amuse- 
ment, to  gain  her  affections,  wliich  called  upon  his 
pity  and  compassion,  and  desu-ed  Iiim  who  had 
caused  her  sorrow  to  endeavor  to  comfort  her. 
There  was  another,  and  tins  was  the  loudest  voice 
— he  could  not  say  he  was  unwarned — which  said, 
clear  and  distinct,  "  Depajft,  for  the  ofiice  of  com- 
forter is  not  for  you — compassion  from  you  will 
be  a  false  compassion,  tainted  in  its  source,  and 
therefore  fatal  in  its  effects."  He  paused  irreso- 
lute. 

Suddenly  Miss  Vere  raised  her  head,  pnUed  her 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
her  bonnet.  As  she  turned  she  saw  him.  The 
day  was  dark,  and  he  did  not  observe  her  tear- 
stained  cheek,  but  he  saw  that  the  instant  she 
perceived  him,  her  head  was  averted  with  a  quick, 
he  thought  an  angiy  movement.  The  struggle  of 
voices  which  had  made  him  pause,  died  away 
within  him,  and  it  was  a  mere  hasty  impefuou8 
movement  which  led  him  to  her  side. 

"  Florence !"  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer  him  by  word  or  look. 

"  Florence  !"  he  cried,  more  imploringly — every 
resolution  so  lately  made,  the  feehngs  of  but  an 
hour  before,  finding  away  imder  the  influence  of 
sorrow,  pity,  remorse — I  know  not  what  besides. 

She  chd  not  answer,  and  he  bent  foi-ward  and 
saw  her  tears. 

He  drew  nearer — "  Florence,  are  you  imhappy  ?" 
he  ciied. 

"  What  is  it  to  you  if  I  am  ?"  she  said,  at  last 
in  a  tone  of  deep  sadness ;  "  what  is  it  to  any  one  ? 
— I  am  alone ;"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  again. 

"  Nothing  to  me ! — ali !  Florence,"  he  cried,  pas- 
sionately, "  you  cannot  think  it.  Nothing  to  me ; 
— if  I  might — if  I  dared ;  oh !  Susan,  how  much 
do  you  cost  me !" 

The  words  were  scarcely  pronounced  before  he 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  recalled  them; 
not  even  at  that  moment  were  they  the  true  ex- 
pression of  his  mind ;  but  our  words — alas !  alas ! 
they  cannot  be  recalled. 

One  instant's  silence  followed  the  ezclamatioa 
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it  was  broken  by  a  sound  as  of  a  fall.     Julian 

turned,  hurried  to  the  door,  and  a  piercing  shriek 
brought  Florence  to  his  side.  The  words  he  had 
said  had  been  heard  by  other  ears  than  hers. 

Susan  had  been  reading  the  evening  service  to 
her  father.  When  .she  had  finished,  he  becamo 
drowsy,  and  falling  into  a  quiet  sleep,  Susan  left 
liim  to  go  in  search  of  Florence.  She  had  a  pur- 
pose half  formed,  to  talk  to  her  of  what  had  lately 
passed — to  advise  her — gently  to  dz-aw  from  her, 
if  circumstances  allowed  it,  her  own  thoughts, 
feelings,  wishes.  She  had  a  power  of  reaching 
die  hearts  of  others  which  few  could  resist. 

It  was  a  kind  of  anteroom  which  lay  between 
the  drawing-room  and  the  library.  Susan  entered 
it  and  approached  tlie  door,  which  Juhan  had  left 
ajar.  Her  hand  was  upon  it  when  th(jse  excited 
passionate  accents—"  nothing  to  me  1  all !  Flor- 
ence," fell  upon  her  ear.  Startled  and  shocked, 
she  was  drawing  back,  but  one  of  those  fearful 
beatings  of  tlie  heart,  so  well  known  in  childhood, 
fixed  her  to  the  spot.  She  made  a  faint  (>xclania- 
tion,  unheard  amid  those  wilder  words,  and  pressed 
her  hands  tightly  upon  her  heart,  but  every  tone 
of  Julian's  voice  reached  her  ear.  With  a  deep 
gasp  for  breath,  she  drew  back,  but  at  the  first 
step  she  fell  on  the  floor.  When  Julian  reached 
the  door  she  was  lying  in  the  anteroom,  her  eyes 
closed,  her  cheek  deadly  pale,  and  slowly  from 
her  lips  was  issuing  a  stream  of  blood. 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed. The  unfortunate  young  man  knelt  by  the 
aide  of  Iiis  betrothed  bride,  and  in  imploring,  de- 
spairing accents,  called  upon  her  name.  Regard- 
less of  all  beside,  regardless  even  of  hope  for  her, 
he  held  her  cold  hand,  and  again  and  again,  in  a 
voice  heartrending  in  its  agony,  pathetic  in  its  im- 
ploring tenderness,  beseeched  her  to  look  up  and 
to  forgive  him ;  and  still  while  he  knelt,  the  stream 
of  life  was  ebbing  fast  away. 

Florence,  after  one  moment  of  stupified  horror, 
awoke  to  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  case ;  she 
rang  peal  after  peal  of  the  beU,  with  a  violence 
which  brought  the  maids  of  the  house,  the  men 
from  the  stables,  Marshall  from  the  garden,  Aunt 
Janet  from  her  afternoon's  repose ;  but  each  and 
all  alike  stood  transfixed — the  maids  pale,  the 
men  startled,  Aunt  Janet  dumb,  and  with  uplifted 
hands—hard  natures  like  hers  often  lose  their 
hardiness  and  strength  in  moments  of  real  emo- 
tioa    . 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  Florence  caUed,  indig- 
nantly. "  Do  you  all  stand  there  ?  Aunt  Janet, 
what  should  be  done  ?  where  is  Bessie  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Lee  entered,  in  her  walking 
things,  pale  as  her  young  mistress,  but  quiet  and 
self-possessed. 

"Why  do  you  stand  here?"  she  said  to  the 
startled  men  ;  "  Thoma.s,  hasten  at  once  with  the 
gig  for  Dr.  Blandford — go,"  and  the  staring  mob 
dispersed.  "  Mr.  Julian — hush,  sir  ;  raise  her  gen- 
tly in  your  arms — this  way — there  is  life  yet ;" 
and  Julian  followed  as  in  a  dream,  silent,  obedient 
— his  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  the  death-like  face 
that  hung  upon  his  arm. 

"  Lay  her  down,  Mi*.  Julian,"  said  Bessie,  quietly, 
when  they  reached  Susan's  bedroom ;  "  and  now 
leave  her,  sii',"  as  Julian  bent  over  her  in  motion- 
less despair ;  "  you  can  do  notliing  here,"  and  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  arm  she  drew  him  away,  la 
the  same  docile,  obedient  mamier  he  left  the 
room,  and  returned  to  the  drawbg-room. 


Every  creature  liad  vanished  ;  once  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  action,  each  and  all  were  anxious 
to  be  employed. 

He  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  there,  in  the 
same  place  where  he  had  so  lately  found  her, 
Florence  sat  weeping,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
For  a  time  he  did  not  notice  her.  What  was 
Florence  to  liim  now  ?  The  light  of  his  life  was 
going  out,  and  all  before  him  was  darkness.  One 
sweet  voice  alone  was  ringing  upon  his  ears — one 
soft  glance  alone  was  fixed  upon  his  face. 

But  the  sound  of  her  weeping  attracted  him  at 
last.  He  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  ;  he  paused,  and  went  and  stood  before  her. 
"  Why  do  yoio  weep,  Florence  ?"  he  said ;  "  yow. 
did  not  love  her — she  was  nothing  to  you ;  you 
have  not  killed  her,  and  yet  you  weep,  and  I  shed 
no  tear."  Florence  answered  nothing,  and  again 
liis  weary  walk  commenced. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  house  which  we  had 
so  peacefully  left,  when  I  and  George  Vivian  re- 
tiu-ned  from  chm-ch.  We  were  met  on  our  en- 
trance by  a  servant,  who,  with  a  face  of  startled 
hon-or,  told  us  that  Miss  Greville  was  dying  or 
dead.  George  Vivian  darted  forward  with  an  in- 
quiry for  Julian,  but  almost  in  the  same  instant 
Bessie  appeared,  and  relieved  our  worst  appre- 
hensions. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  Mr.  Greville,  who,  for- 
gotten in  the  turmoil  of  the  house,  had  been  sleep- 
ing peacefully,  while  death  was  hovering  about 
his  home.  I  relieved  her  of  this  duty,  and  went 
to  break  the  intelligence  to  the  bewildered  old 
man.  Happily  for  him,  his  bewilderment  was  too 
great  to  reaUze  it.  He  received  my  communica- 
tion as  he  had  often  before  received  the  news  of 
liis  daughter's  indisposition,  with  son-ow  and  pity, 
with  anxious  questions,  and  recommendations  of 
many  simple  remedies ;  then  bidding  me  follow 
him,  he  went  to  the  conservatoiy,  to  "  cuU  for  her 
his  choicest  flowers."  I  obeyed.  Why  should  1 
have  taken  this  consolation  from  his  breast  1 

Meanwhile,  George  Vivian  hastened  to  the 
drawing-room.  He  found  Juhan — his  restless 
wandering  over — leaning  on  both  his  hands,  in  a 
position  peculiar  to  himself,  against  the  tall,  old- 
fashioned  chimney-piece.  Miss  Vere  was  still 
seated  at  the  window,  but  on  his  entrance  she  left 
the  room.  She  had  "  meant  no  harm ;"  she  had 
all  this  day  been  mi.serable,  and  had  endeavored 
to  stifle  her  sorrow,  and  yet  remorse  was  busy  at 
her  heai't. 

"  There  is  hope  yet,  Julian,"  said  George  Vivian, 
gently. 

Julian  shotvk  bis  head  with  a  motion  of  despair. 
There  was  no  answer  to  the  word  hope  in  his 
heart. 

A  moment  afterwards  he  looked  up,  and  ob- 
semug  that  Florence  was  gone,  ho  said — 

"  I  killed  her,  George.  I  who,  yesterday,  said 
I  loved  but  her — I  broke  her  heart.  She  would 
have  given  her  life  for  me ;  and  yet  her  blood  is 
here,  on  my  hand,  on  my  heart " — and  he  laid  hi« 
head  again  upon  the  cold  marble  in  a  calmness  of 
remorse,  more  affecting  tlian  any  excitement  of 
j^ony. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  scenes  of  that 
day. 

Late  in  the  evening,  observing  that  the  eyes  of 
her  young  mistress  wandered  often  and  anxiously 
around  her,  Bessie  took  upon  herself  to  lead  Ju- 
lian to  her  bedside.    But  he  was  So  overcome  at 
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the  sight  that  she  was  forced  to  hurry  him  from 
the  room.  For  once  the  fears  of  fancy  had  been 
less  terrible  than  the  reaUty.  He  had  fancied  her 
dying ;  but  that  pale  face  wliich  had  not  strength 
even  to  smile  upon  him,  liaunted  him  with  an 
agony  worse  than  death. 

Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  as  I 
was  watcliing  and  waiting,  unable  even  to  at- 
tempt to  go  to  bed,  or  to  sleep,  my  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  Julian  stood  before  me. 

"  Mr.  Grantley,"  ho  said,  coming  liurriedly  to- 
wards me,  "  I  can  bear  this  no  more.  I  will  marry 
her,  and  this  moment.  If  she  cUes,  she  shall  die 
my  wife.  I  come  to  you,  because  I  think  you 
pity  me,  and  will  Usten  to  me.  I  heard  that  Mr. 
Graves  Avas  iiere  to-night.  You  m\!st  go  to  liim 
this  moment.  Mr.  Grantley,  I  killed  her — I  broke 
her  heart.  If  yon  do  not  wish  me  to  go  wild 
with  agon}^— if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  a  mad- 
man— a  raving  madman — let  me  have  my  will 
this  night !" 

His  eyes  were  unnaturally  sparkling ;  but  he 
spoke  with  a  determined  vehemence,  which  had 
more  of  will  than  of  excitement. 

"  These  are  wild  words,  Mr.  JuUan,"  I  said. 

"  They  will  be  wilder,  unless  you  Usten  to  me," 
he  rephed.     "  Mr.  Grantley,  have  pity  upon  me." 

"  And  what  will  this  marriage  avail  her  now  ?" 
I  argued ;  for  I  kfiew  not  how  to  resist  liim. 

"  I  will  be  with  her— I  will  have  a  right  to 
watch  over  her — I  wiU  heal  her  with  my  love, 
or,  if  she  must  die,  I  will  have  her  for  my  wife 
in  heaven."  He  spoke  with  a  passionate  tender- 
ness, which,  I  confess,  made  me  half  a  convert  to 
his  desire. 

I  went  to  the  outer  room,  where  Mrs.  Lee  was 
sitting  up.  She  followed  me  into  the  passage, 
and  I  told  her  my  errand.  She  did  not  appear 
to  be  surprised  or  disturbed ;  but,  begging  me  to 
take  her  place  for  a  moment,  she  went  to  Julian. 
None  knew  better  than  she  did  aU  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  yet,  I  beUeve,  Juhan  was 
almost  as  dear  to  her  as  Susan  herseK. 

"  Mr.  Juhan,"  she  said,  with  the  cahn  authority 
which  was  natural  to  her,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  wish ;  but  ask  yourself,  sir,  is  this  a  time  to 
indulge  in  selfish  wishes.  Would  this  marriage, 
sir,  undo  the  past  ?  Rather  retm-n  to  your  own 
room,  and  commune  with  your  heart,  and  be  still, 
and  it  may  be  that  God  will  spare  her  yet  to  be 
your  hving  wife." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  di-aw  him 
away.  Calmed,  and  humbled,  and  abashed,  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door  of  his  room.  She  left  him 
there,  promising  to  return  again  at  dawn  of  day. 

When  she  fulfilled  her  promise,  she  found  him 
sleeping  in  an  arm-chair,  utterly  exhausted  by  the 
violence  of  his  emotions.  She  roused  him  to  tcU 
him  that  Susan  was  no  worse,  and  to  insist  upon 
his  going  to  bed.  He  obeyed — and  slept  for 
many  hours. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  Heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

Pleasures  of  JIemort. 
A  man  alone  shall  be  in  worse  company  than  are  in 
all  the  world,  if  he  bring  not  into  him  better  company 
than  himself,  or  all  the  world. 

Archbishop  liEicHTou. 

Fob  three  days  Susan  hovered  between  life 
ajad  death.    Looking  back  at  this  distance  of  time, 


I  can  scarcely  recall  the  feelings  with  which  those 
long  hours  of  anxiety  were  past ;  but  we  know 
that  time  and  the  hour  do  run  through  the  rough- 
est day ;  and  possibly  anxiety  itself  is  one  of  those 
feelhigs  which  absorb  the  natm-al  sense  of  Time ; 
the  agony  of  suspense  fills  up  tlie  tediousness  of 
vacancy.  Nothing  was  done  at  Kcevor  ;  notliing 
was  said  except  the  ever-repeated  question  of  Mr. 
GreviUe — "  And  how  is  poor  Susan  now  ?"  and 
the  answer  made  hour  by  hour  in  a  sadder  voice, 
as  we  endeavored,  silently  and  unconsciously,  to 
prepare  liim  for  what  we  thought  inevitably  must 
come — "  There  is  no  change  yet." 

Miss  Vere  did  not  appear ;  she  remained  in 
her  own  room  during  those  tliree  long  days,  but 
Julian  joined  us  again  after  the  tumult  of  tli.at 
first  night  was  over.  The  advice  which  Mrs.  Leo 
had  given  liim,  to  "  commune  with  his  own  heart 
and  be  stiU,"  was  not  such  advice  as  he  could 
follow,  could  he  have  done  so,  different  would 
have  been  his  natm-e,  different  the  historv  of  liis 
hfe. 

Could  he  once  resolutely  have  faced  the  source 
of  all  his  wanderings,  all  his  misery — his  own 
weak,  sinful  heart ;  could  he  have  owned,  not  in 
the  excitement  of  feeling,  but  in  the  sternness  of 
self-examination,  that  he  had  "  erred  and  strayed 
hke  a  lost  sheep,"  and  that  there  was  "  no  health 
in  him,"  then  might  there  have  been  liope  tliat  he 
would  have  risen  from  his  chastisement,  "  purged 
from  passion's  hectic  glow."  But  the  sight  of  his 
own  heart  appalled  liim — he  was  too  weak  to 
face  it.  In  the  tumult  of  remorse  its  depths  were 
hidden  ;  but  when  the  tumult  past,  and,  in  silence 
and  stillness,  the  voice  of  a  thousand  good  and 
holy  feehngs  within  liim  upbraided  him  for  liaving 
neglected  or  trampled  upon  them;  when  they 
began  their  oft-repeated  warnings  against  a  life 
trifled  away — against  the  awful  consequences  of 
the  indulgence  of  selfish  desires ;  when  they  began 
to  speak  of  watchfulness  and  sacrifice  for  the 
future — of  self-denial  and  self-control, — ^he  came 
forth  again — he  could  not  be  alone  with  such  com- 
panions as  these.  The  present  temfied  him,  the 
past  was  hateful.  Turn  Avhere  I'e  would,  he  saw 
but  self — self — self — like  the  mons'er  of  Franken- 
stein, pursuing  liim,  and  exclaiming  ;n  the  words, 
though  not  in  the  spirit  of  Roderick — 

"  I  am  ton  weak  I ' 

For  solitude — too  vile  a  wretch,  to  bear  8 

This  everlasting  commune  with  myself."  ' 

He  came  again  to  find  such  refuge  as  he  might, 
in  the  siglit  of  the  anxious,  troubled  faces,  which 
wandered  silently  and  stealthily  about  the  rooms 
and  passages  of  Keevor. 

'•  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.    'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 
Where  Sorrow's  held  intrusive,  and  turned  out, 
There  Wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power, 
Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity." 

It  was  not  time  that  Julian  wanted,  but  the  will 
to  make  use  of  time ;  and  the  effects  of  want  of 
will  are  more  serious  than  those  of  want  of  time. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Julian 
did  not  mourn.  I  speak  only  of  profitable  sorrow. 
Bowed  to  the  earth  as  he  was,  with  grief,  anxiety, 
and  remorse,  he  rested  not  by  day,  he  slept  not 
by  night ;  all  I  would  say  is,  that  while  he  yielded 
to  the  grief  and  horror  of  the  hour,  he  refused  to 
take  it  homo  to  his  heart.  Wliile  he  abandoned 
himself  to  a  perfect  luxuiy  of  remorse,  he  turned 
from  tlie  vigor  and  sacrifice  of  repentance. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we  were  seat- 
ed at  breakfast,  having  been  somewhat  cheered 
by  the  news  that  Susan  had  had  an  hour's  real 
refreshing  sleep,  when  Dr.  Blandford  entered  the 
room,  and  begged  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  me ;  in  almost  the  same  breath,  saymg  to 
.  the  rest  of  the  a"fesembled  company — 

"Miss  Greville  is  decidedly  better  this  morn- 
ing :  allow  me  to  congratulate  you." 

Two  exclamations  only  were  heard — "Poor 
Susan !"  in  a  sweet,  soft  voice,  from  her  father, 
and  quick  and  sharp  from  Aunt  Janet,  who  had 
had  a  long  penance  of  silence — "I  knew  she 
would  get  over  it,  and  I  never  am  wrong !" 

Over  the  faces  of  both  Juhan  and  George  Vi- 
vian a  deep  flush  passed,  but  nothing  was  said. 

Dr.  Blandford  was  a  physician  in  great  practice 
in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  clever 
in  his  profession,  and  was  a  kind-hearted  and  ami- 
able man,  but  I  did  not  hke  him.  He  had  an  air 
of  levity,  which  in  scenes  of  affliction  was  painful 
and  oppressive ;  and,  \\ath  a  mamier  of  the  ut- 
most frankness,  he  was  shut  up  in  impenetrable 
reserve.  It  was  a  principle  with  him  to  conceal 
his  opinions,  (I  speak  of  matters  of  health,)  and 
I  would  as  soon  have  trusted  the  fitful  breeze  as 
his  flattering  words  of  hope. 

I  followed  him  into  the  libraiy,  and  he  said — 
"Miss  Janet  is  hasty  in  her  conclusions,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  damp  her  spirits.  She  will, 
I  trust,  prove  a  true  prophet,  and  we  must  exert 
ourselves  in  order  to  make  her  so.  I  have  been 
sent  for  to  Heathfield,  and  I  must  in  consequence 
be  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  must 
therefore  constitute  you,  Mr.  Grantley,  my  deputy, 
and  request  you  to  see  my  orders  fulfilled  with- 
out delay." 

"  You  may  depend  on  me,"  I  said. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Grantley,  that  we  are 
still  at  a  great  distance  from  recovery.  Though 
out,  I  trust,  of  immediate,  I  cannot  say  that  Miss 
Greville  is  out  of  all  danger.  Her  constitution 
is  not  naturally  a  strong  one,  and  it  will  be  a  con- 
siderable time  before  she  is  herself  agaia  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  most  vigor- 
ous measures  should  be  taken;  and  the  order 
which  I  wish  you  to  enforce  during  my  absence 
to-day,  is,  that  the  house  should  be  cleared.  I 
make  no  exception,  not  even  in  favor  of  a  lover." 
He  smUed,  and  looked  as  if  he  expected  me  to 
offer  some  resistance — but  I  only  testified  my  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  his  wishes. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  family  secrets,  Mr. 
Grantley,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  thought; 
"  and  I  have  no  intention  of  alluding  to  such  ru- 
mors as  may  have  reached  my  ears;  but  that 
which  comes  professionally  under  my  attention 
I  am  called  upon  to  notice.  It  is  very  evident  to 
me,  that  Miss  Greville  must  have  undergone  some 
kind  of  mental  suffering  or  anxiety  previous  to 
this  last  attack.  Her  strength  has  been  gradually 
undermined,  and  the  principle  of  Ufe  appears  to 
be  so  feeble,  that  it  will  require  the  most  unre- 
mitting and  watchful  care  to  fan  it  into  a  flame. 
The  first  requisite  is  the  most  profound  repose — 
and  to  further  this,  I  am  compelled  to  insist  upon 
the  immediate  departure  of  all  those  who  are  not 
the  constant  inhabitants  of  the  house." 

"Mr.  Juhan  Greville,  Mr.  Vivian,  and  Miss 
Vere  ?"  I  said. 

"  Precisely.  I  have  spoken  to  Miss  Greville's 
attendant,  and  I  find  thai,  to  my  first  proposal, 


that  their  departure  should  be  without  Miss  Gre- 
ville's knowledge,  she  has  some  objections  to  make. 
She  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — a  friend," 
he  said,  laughing,  "  of  a  score  of  years  or  more, 
and  I  have  great  confidence  in  her  discretion ;  the 
only  charge,  therefore,  wliich  I  do  leave,  is,  tliat 
if  any  interview  should  take  place,  no  single  word 
should  be  spoken  on  either  side,  and  that  all  ex- 
citement and  expectation  on  Miss  Greville's  part 
should  be  avoided.  I  suppose  I  need  not  say 
more,  when  I  add,  that  her  life  at  this  present 
moment  depends  on  the  obedience  which  is  paid 
to  my  instructions  and  warnings." 

"  You  shall  be  implicitly  obeyed." 

"  I  invest  you,  then,  with  my  authority,"  he 
said,  gaily,  and  was  hurrying  away,  when  I  re- 
called him 

"  What  hope  of  a  return  may  I  give  to  those 
who  are  thus  sent  from  Keevor  ?  They  will  re- 
quire some  consolation." 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Grantley.  Hope  is  the 
life  of  man.  Let  us  say  that  we  hope  to  wel- 
come them  to  Keevor  in  two  months  from  this 
time ;"  and  with  a  sUght  smiling  bow  he  left  the 
room. 

With  Mr.  Vivian  I  had  no  difficulty — he  saw 
at  once  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  order,  and  promised  immediate  obe- 
dience. To  Miss  Vere's  destination  I  gave  much 
thought,  and  in  vain.  During  the  absence  of  Lady 
Mortimer,  she  was  positively  friendless,  and  I 
came  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  short  ab- 
sence with  Aunt  Janet  would  be  the  only  possi- 
ble arrangement ;  she  might  then  return  to  Kee- 
vor unknown  to  Susan.  I  went  myself  to  inform 
her  of  Dr.  Blandford's  wishes. 

Though  the  weather  was  still  cold  and  dreary, 
she  was  seated  at  the  window, — her  long  curls 
floating  carelessly  about  her ;  books,  work,  mu- 
sic, were  strewed  upon  the  chairs,  and  on  the 
floor,  but  she  was,  as  she  too  often  was,  idle  and 
unoccupied.  My  last  visit  to  her  room  had  been 
on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  and  still  fresh  and 
bright  it  was;  but  my  envy  was  gone;  and 
heartily  I  joined  in  Bessie's  sentiment,  that  it  is 
not  a  place  that  makes  a  paradise.  She  was 
looking  worn,  pale,  and  sad ;  her  lashes  heavy 
with  shed,  or  unshed  tears,  I  know  not  which, 
and, — perhaps  I  am  too  compassionate,  but  my 
heart  bled  for  her.  Suffering,  I  saw  she  was,  and 
if  remorse  was  added  to  her  grief,  much  more 
need  was  there  to  pity  her. 

She  received  me  coldly,  and  there  was  haughti- 
ness and  form.ality  in  the  seat  which  she  imme- 
diately offered  me.  I  declined  it,  and  briefly, 
and  without  comment,  I  told  her  the  purport  of 
my  visit. 

She  turned  away,  and  began  to  play  with  the 
flowers  which  ornamented  the  stand  in  the  win- 
dow; but  I  saw  that  she  blushed  painfully  at 
the  mention  of  the  necessity  for  her  departure. 

She  merely  bowed  her  head,  and  made  no 
answer. 

"  And  where  would  she  go?"  I  asked  compas- 
sionately, and  was  about  to  mention  the  plan  I 
had  formed,  when  she  said  haughtily, 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  destitute  as  you  seem  to 
suppose,  Mr.  Grantley.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday 
morning  from  Lady  Mortimer,  to  tell  me  of  her 
arrival  in  London,  and  to  beg  me  to  go  to  her  at 
once." 

"  I  am  very  happy,  Miss  Vere,  to  hear  of  her 
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return.  You  will,  I  trust,  avail  yourself  of  her 
invitation  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  she  said,  and  she  sighed 
deeply. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said :  but  as  I  was 
leaving  the  room,  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  wish 
to  see  Miss  Greville. 

She  turned  to  the  window,  and  she  did  not 
look  round.  There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then 
she  only  said,  coldly,  "  It  must  be  as  Susan 
pleases." 

I  made  no  further  observation,  and  left  the 
room ;  but  I  had  not  got  many  steps  from  the 
door,  when  she  pursued  me ;  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  her  voice  was  softness  itself;  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  me, — 

•'I  shall  go  very  early  to-morrow  morning, 
Mr.  Grantley,  and  I  don't  wisli  to  see  any  one, — 
no  one  can  wish  to  see  me.  Give  my  love  to 
Mr.  Greville,  and  my  thanks  for  all  his  kindness, 
and  tell  him  not  to  curse  the  day  that  brought 
me  to  Keevor.     I  never  shall  come  back  again." 

She  hastily  withdrew  her  hand,  before  I  could 
speak  one  word  of  kindness,  and  retreated  to  her 
own  room. 

"  The  interviews,"  as  Dr.  Blandford  had  called 
them,  were  arranged  by  Bessie  with  tlie  utmost 
discretion.  Towards  dusk,  she  stood  by  Susan's 
bedside,  and  told  her  of  the  orders  that  had  been 
given,  the  departure  of  her  guests,  and  the  desti- 
nation of  Miss  Vere  and  Julian.  She  then  quiet- 
ly said  that  she  was  going  to  bring  them  to  take 
leave  of  her,  but  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  or 
attempted  to  be  said  on  either  side.  She  had 
previously  desired  Julian  to  be  ready,  and  as  she 
left  the  bedside,  she  was  replaced  by  him.  My 
■warnings  had  been  too  strongly  enforced  to  be 
transgressed.  Susan  with  difficulty  held  out  her 
hand:  lie  knelt  down  and  kissed  it,  with  the  re- 
verence given  to  a  saint,  looked  at  her  witli  one 
i-epentant,  imploring  gaze,  received  her  faint, 
sweet  smile,  and  left  the  room.  In  the  passage 
he  was  met  by  Bessie  and  Florence.  They  had 
not  met  before.  He  turned  away  his  head  for  a 
moment,  but  the  next  instant,  held  out  his  hand. 
Already  trembling  and  excited,  this  meeting 
added  to  Florences  emotion,  and  as  she  stooped 
over  Susan'aAed,  her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  her 
fece.  It  is  irot  only  before  "  music's  spell"  that 
language  fades :  in  those  silent  meetings  and  part- 
ings, how  much  had  been  spoken,  confessed,  ask- 
ed, and  forgiven. 

The  following  morning.  Miss  Vere  early — not 
so  early  but  that  I  stood  at  the  door  to  receive 
her  weeping  farewell — departed.  Julian  and 
George  Vivian  went  at  a  later  hour ;  and  very 
desolate,  after  their  departure,  was  the  house  at 
Keevor. 


I  omitted  to  mention,  a  few  pages  back,  that 
on  the  day  after  Susan's  illness,  Julian,  notwith- 
standing the  most  vehement  remonstrances  from 
Mr.  Vivian,  persisted  in  writing  to  Mr.  Painter, 
to  declare  his  intention  of  resigning  all  thoughts 
of  standing  for  the  county :  and  so  ended  the  oc- 
ca.sion  which  had  been  offered  for  the  exercise 
of  the  talents  he  undeniably  possessed,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  energies  which  lay  dormant 
within  him. 


He  accompanied  George  Vivian  to  Handover. 
The  hope  of  the  latter  bad  been  that  he  would 


consent  to  remain  there  in  the  moderate  seclusion 
to  which  his  present  circumstances  led  him,  and 
that  he  might  at  length  learn  that  quietness  of 
spirit  and  regularity  of  occupation,  which  was  be- 
coming daily  a  more  pressing  need  for  the  temp- 
tations of  his  excitable  spirit.  He  hoped  to  en- 
gage him  in  some  course  of  study,  for  which  the 
excellent  library  of  the  house  atibrded  a  fair  op-  | 
portunity  ;  or,  taking  advantage  of  the  beauty  of  ^ 
the  surrounding  country,  to  urge  him  to  improve 
himself  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he  was 
already  no  mean  proficient;  or  again,  with  the 
sight  of  some  curious  old  Welsh  manuscripts,  he 
endeavored  to  awaken  his  antiquarian  tastes,  and 
thus  induce  him  to  join  him  in  the  study  of  the 
Welsh  language, — to  which  pursuit  (for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  his  own  tenantry)  he  was 
purposing  to  devote  himself  The  what  was  a 
matter  of  small  importance  ;  the  necessity  was 
simply  to  draw  him  from  the  bondage  of  his  own  • 
uncertain  temper,  by  placing  him  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  life  of  order  and  rule. 

But  remedies,  to  be  efficacious,  must  perhaps 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  disease.  Sorrow 
and  repentance  can  submit  to  the  severe,  yet 
softening  influence,  of  a  life  of  stern  disciphne 
and  resolute  self-denial ;  but  remorse  and  anxiety 
are  great  disturbers  of  the  mind,  and  they  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  sufficiently  regu- 
lated to  submit  to  quietness,  are  such  as,  perliaps, 
need  discipline  no  more.  George  saw  quickly 
that  his  plan  must  b*  changed ;  for  excitement 
over,  Julian  sank  into  apathy. 

His  next  proposal,  and  this  met  with  Julian's 
warm  approbation,  was,  that  they  should  make 
a  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom.  George  was  a 
true  Briton,  and  Julian's  preference  of  foreign 
countries  was  to  him  a  source  of  perpetual  irri- 
tation. He  wished  to  show  him,  and  force  him 
to  own,  the  beauty  of  his  own  land ;  but,  beyond 
and  above  this,  he  had  a  higher  and  wiser  pur- 
pose. He  wished  to  stimulate  him  to  industry, 
and  to  excite  his  interest  in  his  countrymen,  by 
the  sight  of  the  quiet,  orderly  habits  of  the  Eng- 
lish peasantry  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and 
rousing  him  from  his'perpetual  brooding  over  the 
ills  of  fancy,  to  turn  his  over-sensitive  sensibility 
into  active  benevolence,  by  making  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  in  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns; 
and  by  the  sight  of  the  poverty  and  patience 
which  the  Irish  peasantry  so  forcibly  exhibit. 

The  rapid  approach  of  winter  was  a  circum- 
stance rather  favorable  to  his  plan  than  other- 
wise. Julian  was  too  fond  of  luxury  and  repose, 
and  the  bracing  of  the  body  is  often  the  best 
step  to  the  invigorating  of  the  mind. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  peculiarity  of 
Julian's  destiny,  which  allotted  to  his  share  two 
such  untiring  laborers  for  his  peace  and  welfare. 
Many  cannot  command  even  one.  It  spoke  much 
for  the  attaching  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  the 
good  dispositions  latent  within  him,  that  none 
ever  approached  him  with  other  feelings  than 
those  of  kindhness ;  that  his  whims,  his  follies, 
his  fancies,  were  all  forgotten  after  one  kind 
word ;  and  that  services  to  him  were  even  over- 
paid, if  rewarded  by  his  pleased  and  beaming 
smile.  Happy,  no  doubt  he  was,  that  such  love 
and  care  pursued  him ;  but  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  the  unceasing  attention  which 
he  received  had  not  its  dangers,  and  great  dan- 
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gers  also.  He  never  learnt  to  stand  alone.  At 
one-and-twenty  he  was  still  a  child,  hanging  on 
others  for  guidance  in  his  actions,  and  still  more 
for  strength  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

There  seemed  to  lie  a  weight  upon  her  brain 

That  ever  pressed  her  blue-veined  eyelids  down, 
But  could  not  dim  her  lustrous  eyes  with  pain. 
Nor  seam  her  tbrehea<l  with  the  faintest  frown, 
She  was,  as  it  were,  proud 
So  young  to  be  allowed 
To  follow  Him  who  wore  the  thorny  crown. 

Nor  was  she  sad,  but  over  every  mood 

To  which  her  lightly  pliant  mind  gave  birth, 
Gracefully  changing  did  a  spirit  brood 
Of  quiet  gaiety  and  serenest  mirth. 
And  thus  her  voice  did  flow, 
So  beautifully  low, 
A  stream  whose  music  was  no  thing  of  earth. 

R.  M.  MiLNES. 

The  two  months,  as  I  had  well  anticipated, 
found  us  at  Keevov,  still  anxious  and  dispirited, 
— and,  by  Dr.  Blandford's  orders,  Julian's  return 
was  indefinitely  delayed. 

His  real  opinion  I  attempted  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate ;  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  he 
spoke  of  hope,  not  only  to  Mr.  Greville,  but  to 
Bessie  and  to  me  ;  and  yet  Susan  still  lay  im- 
movable— her  voice  too  faint  to  be  heard,  her 
eyes  too  languid  to  be  opened.  To  my  impatient 
questions  he  only  replied.  "  Nature  is  slow,  Mr. 
Grantley,  in  her  operations — a  blighted  plant'  is 
not  restored  in  a  day."  To  my  desponding  ex- 
clamations, "  Time  is  all-powerful,  Mr.  Grantley, 
put  your  trust  in  her  as  I  do ;"  and  so  we  lived 
on  through  a  dark,  dismal,  stormy  winter.  The 
truth  was,  and  I  see  it  now,  that  the  shock  which 
Susan  had  received  in  Julian's  apparent  falsehood 
was  greater  than  we  could  any  of  us  adequately 
conceive — there  was  nothing  remaining  to  give  a 
spring  to  her  failing  powers,  there  was  no  strong 
animating  principle  to  call  her  back  into  the  vi- 
gorous stream  of  life.  It  was  prostration  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  powers. 

Spring  came  at  last — and  ever  welcome  to  me 
are  the  first  iiarbingers  of  spring,  but  never  so 
welcome,  as  when  I  lifted  the  head  of  the  first 
snowdrop  after  the  dreary  winter  we  had  gone 
through.  Dr.  Blandford  had,  for  some  weeks, 
been  talking  of  spring  as  that  which  would  bring 
life  and  health  on  its  wings — and  I  began  to  be- 
lieve him  at  last,  for  with  some  soft  sumraerlike 
days  in  the  beginning  of  February,  Susan  began 
to  revive — and  the  impetus  once  given,  her  im- 
provement was  rapid. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  she  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room.  When  we  left  the  dining-room 
we  found  her  there,  and  she  got  up  from  the  sofa 
and  came  forward  with  her  soft  sweet  smile  to 
meet  us.  Poor  Mr.  Greville  almost  stifled  her 
with  kisses,  till  he  was  sharply  rebuked  by  Aunt 
Janet ;  he  then  led  her  to  her  seat,  and  contented 
himself  with  gazing  at  her  in  mute  love  and 
wonder.  He  had  not  been  unhappy  during  her 
iUness — the  daily  bouquet  which  he  had  made 
for  her  had  occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  like 
a  child  he  had  been  quickly  accustomed  to  the 
loss  of  her  society.  I  do  not  think  his  mind  was 
capable  of  any  emotions  stronger  than  tender- 
ness and  pity. 


Aunt  Janet,  though  sincerely  attached  to  Su- 
san, and  truly  anxious  for  her  recovery,  had  yet 
enjoyed  herself  extremely.  She  had  made  her- 
self completely  mistress  of  the  house,  and  ex- 
ercised her  office  with  as  much  discretion  and 
much  more  gentleness  and  forbearance  than  I 
should  have  expected  of  her.  Perhaps  I  alone 
had  truly  missed  the  sound  of  that  sweet  voice  \ 
and  the  light  of  those  loving  eyes — yet  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  this — dark  liad  been  the  cloud 
which,  during  her  illness,  had  overspread  her 
home  both  within  and  without  the  house,  and 
the  Amen  which,  on  the  following  Sunday,  con- 
cluded the  thanksgiving  in  which  Susan's  name 
was  mentioned,  was  "  not  loud  but  deep."  It 
was  the  voice  of  gratitude  itself 

But  my  perfect  happiness  on  that  evening  was 
shortlived.  I  had  occasionally  visited  Susan  in 
her  dressing-room  ;  but  in  the  dress  of  an  invalid 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  health 
and  strength  which  has  been  regained  ;  now,  as 
the  bright  lamp  fell  upon  her  face,  I  examined 
her  more  nearly  and  intently,  and  my  observa- 
tions filled  me  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  She  was 
looking,  I  thought,  lovely ;  but  it  was  not  the 
loveliness  of  health, — that  transparent  cheek, 
that  flitting  color,  those  lustrously  bright  eyes — 
did  not  speak  of  length  of  days ;  to  my  fancy 
they  rather  spoke  of  the  approach  of  that  dia-  -' 
ease  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  its  victims. 

When  Mr.  Greville  left  liis  daughter's  side  to 
take  his  evening's  sleep,  I  approached  her.  She 
invited  me,  with  a  smUe,  to  sit  down  by  her  couch, 
but  when  I  did  so,  she  sank  into  silence.  I  did 
not  disturb  her.  I  guessed  the  subject  of  her 
meditations. 

At  length,  turning  to  me  with  a  calm  manner, 
but  with  a  quick  blush  overspreading  her  face, 
she  asked  if  I  had  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Vivian  ? 
I  answered,  "  that  I  had,  about  a  fortnight  before 
this  time.  He  and  Julian  were  then,"  I  said,  "  at 
Llandover,  but  they  were  just  starting  for  Ire- 
land." 

"  You  write  occasionally,  do  you  not  ?"  she  said 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  weekly." 

"I  think,"  she  continued,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  that  it  will  be  as  weU  to  tell  Mr.  Vivian, 
that  he  and  Julian  may  now  return  to  Keevor,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so ;  but  I  should  wish,"  she  ad- 
ded, with  another  of  those  bright  oversiDreading 
flushes,  "  that  you  should  say  it  from  yourself  and 
not  from  me." 

"I  will  write,"  I  replied,  "to-mon-ow.  I  had 
not  yet,"  I  said,  "  received  Dr.  Blandford's  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject,  or  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr.  Julian 
GreviUe  would  not  now  be  absent.  They  were 
anxiously  awaiting  their  recall"  I  said  this  em- 
phatically, and  hoping  that  I  had  relieved  her 
mind  from  many  doubts  and  fears,  I  asked  her  if 
she  felt  equal  to  read  some  of  the  letters  which  I 
had  received  from  them  during  her  illness.  "  They 
would,  perhaps,"  I  said,  "  interest  her,"  and  I  rose 
from  my  seat  to  go  in  search  of  them. 

She  stopped  me,  however,  and,  though  kindly 
and  gratefully,  declined  my  offer.  A  short  si- 
lence followed,  and  she  then  began  to  question  me 
about  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  as  she 
conversed,  a  part,  at  least,  of  my  apprehensions 
for  her  health  began  to  fade  away. 

A  week  went  by,  and  we  were  all  again  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room,  awaiting  the  anrj- 
val  of  Julian,  and  George  Viviaa 
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The  evening  -was  -wearing  away.  A  hundred 
times  Mr.  GrevUle  had  remarked,  "  Poor  Julian, 
how  tired  he  will  be."  A  hundred  times  Aunt 
Janet  (whose  present  chief  source  of  enjoyment 
arose  from  the  exercise  of  a  petty  tyranny  which 
Susan,  in  weakness  and  ill-health,  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  resist,)  had  exclaimed — "  It  is  no  use 
to  think  of  sitting  up,  Susan — go  to  bed  you  shall 
at  the  proper  time — don't  look  so  foolish  and  wo- 
begone  ;  1  know  what  is  right,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  there  is  somebody  in  the  house  who 
does  Ikiiow  it."     And  still  they  did  not  appear. 

As,  on  a  former  occasion,  Julian  had  come  un- 
expectedly, to  escape  from  the  formality  of  a  reg- 
ular introduction,  so  now,  with  more  cause  for 
nervousness,  he  had  insisted  on  delaying  his  arri- 
Tal  till  the  latest  possible  hour,  in  order  that  Ms 
first  meeting  Avith  Susan  should  be  a  hurried  one. 
It  was  exactly  half-past  ten,  and  Aunt  Janet's 
voice — "  Now  Susan,  to  bed — to  bed,"  was  loudly 
resounding,  when  the  door-bell,  with  a  violent 
ring,  announced  that  they  were  come.    - 

A  moment  afterwards  they  were  in  the  room. 

Susan  and  Juhan  met  gravely.  Nothing  was 
said  on  either  side ;  and  having  shaken  hands 
with  her,  Julian  sat  down  at  a  httle  distance. 

SusE},n's  color  went  and  came,  and  went  again, 
but  she  was  the  fh-st  to  recover  herself,  and  the 
first  of  the  party  to  break  the  silence. 

"  It  is  rather  late,  I  suppose,  for  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  have  you  dined,  Jidian  ?" 

"  Dined  !  my  dear  Susan,  what  are  you  think- 
ing of  ?"  cried  Aunt  Janet ;  "  I  know  what  I 
should  say,  if  I  was  cook,  to  such  a  proposal  as 
that." 

"  Don't  be  alai-med  for  Mrs.  Whyte's  feelings. 
Aunt  Janet,"  said  Julian — glad  to  be  able  to 
apeak,  and  not  to  Susan.     "  We  have  dined." 

"  We  dined  at  six  o'clock,  two  stages  from  here," 
observed  George  Vivian.  "  Julian  considered  a 
good  deal  about  it,  and  I  assure  you,  Miss  Janet, 
Mrs.  Wliyte's  comfort  was  not  forgotten." 

"  You  are  very  Idnd,"  .  said  Mr.  GreVille  ;  "  and 
now,  Julian,  how  do  you  think  poor  Susan  looks  ? 
she  has  had  a  sad  winter  of  it ;  she  has  never 
been  out,  except  once  or  twice  this  last  week." 

Susan's  color  ebbed  and  flowed  again,  and  Ju- 
lian sat  with  downcast  eyes.  Had  Susan  been 
alone,  all  fear  and  shyness  would  have  been  for- 
gotten. He  was  ready  to  kneel  before  her  to  ask 
her  pardon ;  but  to  meet  her  thus  was  worse  than 
he  had  even  fancied.  Aunt  Janet  opportunely 
interfered 

"My  dear  Fulke,  pray  let  us  leave  Susan's 
looks — we  have  had  enough  of  them,  in  all  con- 
science. Susan,  what  do  you  mean  by  not  offer- 
ing tea  ?  though  people  don't  want  dinner,  they 
may  want  tea.  I  know  I  am  always  parched 
with  thirst  after  a  joxirney — my  throat  becomes  a 
perfect  specimen  of  a  newly-made  road.  Mr. 
Grantley,  I'U  trouble  you  to  ring  the  beU." 

"  Miss  Greville  has  ordered  tea,"  I  said,  quietly. 
I  am  afraid  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  disconcerting  Aimt 
Janet ;  but  she  was  invulnerable. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
better,  for  Susan  ought  to  be  in  bed  by  this  time. 
Well,  Mr.  Julian,  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  ? — where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  We  have  been  traveUing  a  great  deal.  We 
are  just  com^  back  from  Ireland." 

"  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  Julian  know 


and  admire  England  as  well  as  I  do  my  myself* 
George  Vivian  said,  addressing  Susan. 

"  And  has  Mr.  Vivian  succeeded,  Julian  V  she 
inquired,  looking  towards  him  Avith  a  cahn  smile 
and  a  steady  countenance. 

He  laughed  shghtly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  t^vice  heard  him  exclaim,  that '  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  in  his  life,'  in  the 
course  of  our  travels,"  continued  George  Vivian ; 
"  and  though  on  one  of  those  occasions  we  were 
in  Ireland,  and  the  other  in  Scotland,  and  there- 
fore I,  as  an  EngUshman,  could  not  be  quite  sat- 
isiied,  still  we  must  rejoice  in  the  progress  we  are 
making." 

"  Were  you  pleased  with  Ireland  and  the  Irish  f* 
Susan  said,  moving  a  Uttle  nearer,  and  waiting  for 
an  answer,  with  a  quietness  and  self-possession 
that  surprised  me. 

He  looked  at  her  at  last.  "  I  like  the  Irish^ 
Susan,  and  pity  them,  too.  They  are  not  so  steady 
as  the  English — too  much  given  to  agitation  and 
excitement ;  bnt,  I  am  sure,  in  their  hearts  they 
mean  well."  His  dark  eyes  rested  sorrowfully 
upon  her  as  he  spoke,  and  I  saw  her  color  flit 
over  her  pale  cheek  again.  She  understood  him 
well,  and  I  also. 

When  tea  appeared  a  moment  afterwards,  Su- 
san got  up  to  make  it ;  but  Julian  was  recovering 
himself  Perhaps  in  the  look  which  he  had  fixed 
upon  her  face,  he  too  had  been  struck  with  her 
fragile  air  and  transparent  complexion ;  and  with, 
something  of  old  famiUarity,  he  said  gently — 

"  No,  Susan,  sit  still — I  am  sure  you  are  tired ; 
Aunt  Janet  will  make  tea." 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Juhan  ;  I  can  tell  you  she 
wants  a  great  deal  of  looking  after.  We  rnust 
give  her  up  into  yoiu-  special  care ;" — and  she 
hastened,  dehghted,  to  the  tea-table. 

Julian  fixed  his  eyes  on  Susan  as  Aunt  Janet 
spoke,  with  a  half  smiUng,  half  imploring  gaze, 
but  though  she  felt  liis  eyes  upon  her,  she  did  not 
respond  to  it.  She  seated  herself  quietly  at  his 
bidding,  and  was  evidently  strugghng  with  her- 
self to  be  unconscious  and  composed  ;  but  I  could 
see  the  flutter  of  breathing  in  lier  throat — I  could 
see  the  beating  of  her  heart,  and  I  felt  how  paini- 
ful  this  first  meeting  was  becoming  to  her  feel- 
ings, how  dangerously  exciting  for  her  health. 

/,  hov.'ever,  could  not  interfere.  But  there  was 
one  who  watched  her  more  closely,  and  read  her 
more  perfectly  than  even  I,  who  had  known  her 
from  her  cliildhood,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  act- 
ing for  her  now. 

He  followed  Julian  to  the  tea-table,  and  while 
Aunt  Janet  was  clattering  with  the  cups,  spoke 
to  him  in  a  low  voice. 

Julian  turned  round — then,  approaching  Susan, 
said,  anxiously — 

"  Now,  Susan,  I  know  that  we  have  kept  you 
and  your  father  up  longer  than  we  ought  to  have 
done.  Don't  think  of  us  any  more.  See,  how 
tired  he  looks — goodniight !" — and  with  a  fond, 
earnest  glance,  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  he  parted 
from  her. 

Mr.  Greville  was  glad  to  be  released,  and  Su- 
san not  leas  so.  She  had  not  expected  Julian  to 
be  so  tender,  so  repentant — in  fancy  she  had 
dwelt  upon  his  love  f6r  Florence,  till  her  own 
share  in  him  had  almost  been  forgotten — ^and  bit- 
ter, I  fear,  very  bitter  were  the  tears  she  shed  ere 
she  slept  that  night 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

In  vain  to-night  my  lip?  hath  strove 
To  send  one  holy  prayer  above  ; 
The  knee  may  bend,  ihe  lip  may  move, 
But  pray  I  cannot  without  thee. 

A  boat  at  midnight  sent  alone 

To  drift  upon  the  moonless  sea  ; 
A  lute  whose  leading  chord  is  gone, 
A  wounded  bird  that  hatli  but  one 
Uncertain  wing  to  soar  upon 

Are  like  what  I  am  without  thee. 

MoDRE. 

Susan  had  not  hitherto  been  allowed  to  appear 
at  Mr.  Greville's  early  breakfast,  but  she  came 
down  the  morning  after  Julian's  arrival.  She 
had,  I  am  sure,  a  painful  sense  of  the  degree  of 
agitation  which  she  had  shown  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  she  wished  to  do  away  its  effects 
before  she  and  Juhan  met,  as  they  soon  must  do, 
in  private.  Nothing  now  could  be  more  tranquil 
than  her  appearance,  more  quiet  and  undisturbed 
than  her  manners.  She  took  the  hand  which  Ju- 
lian held  out  to  her,  kindly  and  smiUugly — talked 
more  and  more  animatedly  than  was  usual — 
blushed  no  more,  trembled  no  more  ;  and  though 
her  cheek  was  very  pale,  there  was  about  her  a 
look  of  greater  firmness  and  strength  than  I  had 
Been  since  her  illness. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Julian  was  the  first 
to  get  up,  and  approaching  her  to  say  in  a  low, 
hurried  voice, — 

"  Susan,  I  am  miserable — you  will  not  keep 
me  60 — you  wUl  let  me  come  to  speak  to  you." 

And  calmly  and  kindly  she  replied — "I  also 
want  to  speak  to  you,  Julian.  Will  you  come 
now,  or  later  ? — we  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"  May  I  come  now  ? — do  you  not  go  to  your 
father  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet."  It  was  long  eince  she  had  been 
allowed  to  read  to  him. 

''  Then  let  it  be  now,"  and  he  followed  her 
into  the  drawing-room. 

She  sat  down  in  her  old  seat,  and  took  up  the 
embroidery-frame  which  had  stood  in  the  recess, 
untouched,  till  within  the  last  few^ays. 

Julian  had  an  observant  eye  for  trifles — they 
often  awoke  his  fancy,  and  excited  his  fancy  more 
than  great  things ;  he  pointed  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  work,  and  said,  sadly, — 

"  It  was  there  you  left  off,  Susan — you  have 
done  but  little  since  then." 

She  looked  up  with  a  slight  smile,  and  he 
went  on — 

"  Ab,  Susan  !  has  it  indeed  been  so  ? — all  these 
long  months  have  you  been  so  ill  ?" 

. "  I  have  been  very  ill,"  she  said,  gravely ; 
"  but  it  is  past  now,  Julian,  and  it  is  not  of  the 
past  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  but  of  the 
present  and  the  future." 

"  But  I  must  speak  of  the  past,  Susan ;  it  is 
not  past  with  me ;  it  is  living  in  my  memory, 
torturing  it !  Oh,  Susan !  have  you  forgiven 
me?" 

"  If  you  think  I  have  anything  to  forgive,  dear 
Julian,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  grave,  calm 
manner  ;  "  if  it  will  make  you  happier  that  such 
words  should  pass  between  us,  I  will  not  refuse 
to  say  it.  I  have  long,  long  forgiven  you,  and 
— it  was  not  hard."  And  with  a  smile,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him,  as  if  in  token  of  what  she 
said. 

He  took  it  earnestly,  eagerly  ;  and,  attracted 


and  saddened  by  the  wan,  pale,  transparent  look 
of  the  small  fingers,  he  held  it  and  pressed  it 
tenderly  and  remorsefully  to  his  lips. 

She  withdrew  it  witli  the  same  gravity  of 
manner. 

He  looked  at  her.  Her  intention,  her  fixed 
determination,  begiin  to  dawn  upon  liis  mind. 

"  Susan,"  he  said'fearfully,  "you  do  notmeaa 
to  cast  liie  from  you  ?" 

"  Not  to  cast  you  from  me,  Julian ;  but  if 
there  yet  remains  anything  of  engagement  be- 
tween you  and  me,  to  release  you  from  it." 

"  You  do  cast  me  away  !"  he  cried,  passion- 
ately ;  "  you  forsake  me  !" 

"  No,  Julian.  I  will  be  to  you  anything  thaft 
you  will — except  one — I  cannot  be  your  wife  !'' 

"  It  is  a  mockery,  Susan,  to  say  such  words. 
We  are  too  little,  and  have  been  too  much,  to 
each  other  to  be  friends.  If  you  cast  me  away — 
if  you  refuse  to  be  my  wife — you  wiU  leave  me 
to  utter  wretchedness." 

She  was  silent. 

He  came  and  stood  before  her.  "  Susan,  do 
not  think  that  I  am  not  well  aware  how  much  I 
have  offended  you.  I  know  that  it  is  very  just 
that  you  should  forsake  me.  If  you  were  to  hate 
me,  it  Avould  only  be  what  I  deserve.  But  yoa 
are  not  what  others  are  ;  and  still  I  have  hope  in 
your  gentleness  and  your  pity,  if  only  you  love 
me  still.  If  that  is  past,  then  I  ask  nothings — • 
then,  indeed,  I  am  miserable.  Look  at  me, 
Susan,  and  answer  me  truly.  Have  I  offended 
your  love  past  hope  and  past  redemption* 
Would  it  make  you  miserable  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

Her  heart  Avas  trembling  inwardly,  and  the 
blood  went  and  came  upon  her  cheek ;  but  she 
answered  with  a  seriousness  that  was  almost 
cold,  "  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  love,  Jalian, 
but  of  yours." 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  he  said,  his  eyes  resting  upon 
her  face,  watching  the  fitful  color  on  her  cheek, 
"  your  cold  words  are  vain  ;  you  cannot  deceive 
me.  I  feel,  wretch  that  I  am,  and  wretch  that  I 
have  been  to  you,  that  you  love  me  stilL" 

She  remained  silent — neither  confessed  nor 
denied. 

"  Then,  Susan,"  he  continued  eagerly,  "  hear 
me  speak.  It  matters  not  that  you  release  me,  I 
will  not  be  released.     I  will  watch,  I  will  wait,  I 

wiU  win  you  at  last.     I  will" He  paused; 

then  laying  his  hand  on  hers,  repeated  some 
words  from  the  marriage  service  with  a  resolute, 
determined  tone — "  '  I  will  love  you  and  cherish 
you  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  forsaking  all 
otlier'  " 

"  Hush,  Julian  !"  she  said,  almost  sternly,  "  I 
wiU  not  hear  those  words." 

"  But  I  will  speak  them,  Susan  !  '  Forsaking 
all  other,  I  will  cling  only'  " 

She  got  up  resolutely,  and  without  a  word  or 
look,  left  the  room. 

But  Julian,  though  irresolute  in  character,  was 
firm  enough  (as  indeed  we  all  are)  where  his 
wishes  were  concerned.  Susan's  refusal  did  but 
enliance  her  value,  and  with  his  whole  heart  he 
set  himself  to  melt  her  purpose.  Day  by  day, 
whenever  a  hearing  could  be  obtained,  he  pousred 
out  his  prayers  with  a  tenderness,  a  passion, 
which  love  itself  only  could  have  withstood. 
"  But  Love  himself  took  part  against  himself, 
To  warn  her  off."' 

Those  words,  "  Oh,  Susan,  how  much  have  you 
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cost  me  !"  were  forever  ringing  in  her  ears,  and 
warning  her,  for  liis  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his 
future  welfare,  to  witlistand  him. 

And  yet  her  mind  was  painfully  torn  and 
shaken.  When  he  told  of  his  remorse,  of  his 
long  months  of  waiting,  of  the  shadow  that  must 
forever  rest  upon  his^Jife,  if  she  refused  him 
the  opportunity  to  prove  his  repentance — when 
he  spoke  of  his  fixed  imalterable  resolution  to 
cling  to  her  so  long  as  a  hope  remained,  so  long 
as  slie  herself  was  free — when  day  by  day  such 
words,  in  his  low  melodious  tones,  were  poured 
upon  her  ear,  lier  strength  began  to  fail,  her  per- 
ception to  be  darkened  as  to  the  side  on  which 
duty  lay — her  thoughts  to  be  agitated  with  an 
unceasing  conflict. 

One  morning  Julian  was  reading  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  Mr.  Greville  was  also  there,  professed- 
ly looking  over  some  prints,  but  in  reality  dozing. 
It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  Susan,  who  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  since  her  illness,  was  sit- 
ting, tired  and  drooping,  by  the  fire  ;  a  book  was 
in  her  hand,  but  her  mind  was  wandering  far 
away. 

Julian  suddenly  got  up,  and  drew  a  chair  near 
to  the  place  where  she  sat.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  volume  of  Milton's  works,  and  laying  it  on  a 
email  table  which  stood  between  him  and  Susan, 
be  asked  her  if  she  remembered  tlie  opening  of 
tlie  fourth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost  ?" 
"  No,"  she  said.  ' 

Julian  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  this  poem ; 
and  although  it  was  not  naturally  a  favorite  of 
hers,  yet,  when  he  read  it,  she  had  often  heard  it 
with  admiration  equal  to  his  own. 

He  desired  her  to  listen  now  ;  and,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  feeling,  rather  recited  than  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  They  are  spoken  of  Satan,  when 
revolving  the  temptation  in  his  mind,  but  before 
his  character  has  wholly  "  lost  its  original  bright- 
ness." 

" Horror  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
The  Hell  within  him— for  within  him  Hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  Hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself  can  fly 
By  change  of  place.    Now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  sUunbered — wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Worse — of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 
Sometimes  towards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad, 
Sometimes  towards  Heaven  and  the  full  blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sate  high  in  his  meridian  tower — 
Then  much  revolving  thus  in  sighs  began" — 

Julian  paused.  "  This  is  a  dreadful  picture  of 
a  mind,  is  it  not,  Susan  ?" 

"  Dreadful,"  she  said,  almost  with  a  shudder. 

"  You  caiuiot  understand  it.  It  seems  to  you 
horrible — unnatural." 

She  looked  at  him  without  speaking. 

"  I  know  it  must.  Even  here,  Susan,"  and  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  "  even  here 
tliere  is  no  mind  pictured  so  clear  and  pure  as 
yours.  But  I  can  understand  it ;  and,  Susan," 
he  added,  in  a  deep,  emphatic  voice,  "  I  have 
felt  it." 

"  Oh,  Julian  !  she  said,  earnestly,  "  it  is  not  by 
studying  such  words,  by  dwelling  on  such  fearful 
comparisons,  that  you  will  find  that  peace  which 
you  say  you  desire.  You  may  see  a  likeness , 
perhaps  we  all  might  at  times  ;  but  will  you 
have  it  so  ?" 

"  I  am  not  studying  it,  Susan.  1  am  not  dwell- 
ing upon  it,    I  came  to  the  description,  and  it 


struck  me,  because  it  is  myself ;  but  I  would  not 
have  it  so.     Will  you  have  it  so — it  rests  with 

you.      Will  you  leave    me  a  prey  to   — " 

he  paused.  "  Susan,  have  pity  upon  me.  Truly 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me  if  you 
persist  in  your  refusal  to  be  my  wife  ;  if  you  send 
me  away  to  wander  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth." 

"  It  is  not  to  wander  about  the  world,  dear  Ju- 
lian.    You  have  duties  as  others  have." 

"  You  must  hear  me,  Susan,  once  more,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  feel.  There  is  a  voice  within 
me,  contiimally  warning  me  that  with  you  my 
welfare,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  is  inseparably 
bound  up — that  you  are  the  guardian  angel  ap- 
pointed to  lead  me  to  Paradise.  I  felt  it,  Susan, 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you ;  and  never, 
never — much  as  I  liave  offended  you,  much  as  I 
own  I  liave  wandered — has  that  feeling  worn 
away.  You  can  do  with  me  what  you  will.  Now 
I  stand  like  Satan,  as  I  read  just  now,  on  the 
borders  of  two  worlds ; — grieving  sad,  my  eye 
wanders  to  Eden ; — dear  Susan,  I  would  be  what 
you  are — I  would  be  perfect,  holy,  as  you  are — 
a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  Heaven  ;  but 
by  myself  I  cannot.  I  am  so  weak,  so  soon 
wearied — so  soon  turned  aside.  Unless  your 
gentle  voice  should  guide  and  cheer  me,  I  shall 
wander  far,  far,  as  I  have  already  done,  and  what 
will  become  of  me  I  dread  to  think.  Susan, 
dearest  Susan,  have  pity  upon  me  !" 

"  Why,  Julian,  what  has  Susan  done  ?"  said 
Mr.  Greville,  awaking  from  his  doze,  and  con- 
templating them  with  a  smile.  Julian  was  lean- 
ing forward  on  the  table.  Susan's  head  Avas 
turned  away,  for,  weak  and  wearied,  her  tears 
were  falling,  and  she  could  not  restrain  them. 

Julian  got  up  suddenly,  and  went  to  Mr.  Gre- 
ville. "  I  have  offended  Susan,"  he  said  ;  "  she 
is  angry  with  me,  and  justly  angry.  Beg  her  to 
have  pity  upon  me — she  will  listen  to  you." 

"  My  dear  Julian — can  Susan  be  angry  ? — my 
poor  Susan,  you  look  pale  ;  is  it  because  Julian 
has  made  you  sorry  ? — come  here  to  me."  She 
approached  him  trembling,  and  before  she  was 
aware  he  put  her  hand  into  Julian's ;  "  is  not  this 
how  it  should  be  ?"  he  said,  with  a  childiEh 
smile ;  "  dear  Susan,  you  are  not  angry  now." 

She  gently  withdrew  her  hand,  stooped  over 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  later  in  the  day.  The  rain  had  cleared 
away,  and  Julian  was  gone  to  drive  with  Mr. 
Greville.  He  had  asked  to  take  my  place  that 
afternoon. 

George  Vivian  was  standing  at  the  window  of 
the  ante-room,  inspecting  the  appearance  of  tlie 
weather  for  one  of  his  "  long  strides,"  when  Su- 
san came  down,  and  seeing  him,  instantly  ap- 
proached him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  found  you,"  she  said,  "  for 
I  have  something  to  ask  you,  a  favor  which  I 
wish  you  to  do  for  me.  Have  you  time  to  listen 
to  me,  now  ?" 

He  smiled  his  acquiescence,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  she  continued,  "Will 
you  come  in  here  ?  I  shall  detain  you  for  some' 
little  time,  I  am  afraid." 

He  followed  her  into  the  adjoining  room.  She 
pushed  a  chair  nearer  to  the  fire  for  him,  and  sat 
down  herself. 

As  he  seated  himself,  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  you 
must  know  that  you  may  command  me  for  any- 
thing ;  you  will  not  ask  what  I  cannot  do." 
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"I  felt  I  might  come  to  you,"  she  replied, 
"  though,  perhaps,  you  will  think  my  request  a 
strange  one.  I  must  try  and  explain  to  you  why 
I  ask  it."  She  turned  her  face  nearer  to  the  fire, 
a  little  averted  from  him,  and  after  a  short  pause 
said,  in  a  voice  slightly  trembling,  and  with  a 
manner  that  liad  something  of  shyness  and  timid- 
ity in  it,  something  of  sadness,  too — "  I  suppose 
you  know  all  that  has  passed  between  Julian 
and  me — I  think  you  must  know  why  I  ought 
not,  I  feel  I  ought  not,  to  allow  this  engagement 
to  continue  between  us." 
He  made  a  slight  movement  to  answer  her. 
"  Perhaps,  then,"  she  continued,  and  her  voice 
was  lower  and  more  trembling  still — "perhaps 
you  will  wonder  at  me  and  blame  me  if,  under 
any  circumstances,  I  should  be  induced  to  listen 
to  Julian's  wish — you  will  think  me  weak,  as  in- 
deed I  am,  and  perhaps,  I  do  not  know,  it  may 
be  so,  perhaps  selfish,  too  V 

He  was  unable  to  speak — he  could  but  slowly 
shake  his  head. 

"  I  ouglit  not  to  detain  you  with  my  own  pri- 
vate feelings,"  she  contiimed,  rousing  herself; 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  that  you  can  do  for 
me.  I  feel  that  my  determination  now  must  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  upon  my  prospect  of 
life.  If  I  am  to  live  long — if,  according  to  all 
human  calculation,  the  day  of  my  death  is  still 
far  removed — I  must  be  firm — I  must  not,  be- 
cause I  am  weak  when  he  speaks,  blight  his  fu- 
ture existence,  and  suffer  him  to  bind  himself  to 
one  who  is  not  such  as  his  wife  should  be,  and 
whom" — her  voice  faltered,  "  he  does  not  love  as 
he  can  love.  But  if,  as  I  think  myself,  my  days 
are  numbered,  I  will  not  refuse  what  he  asks  ;  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  him  happy  while  I  live, 
and  perhaps,  be  happy  myself ;  though,"  she  con- 
tinued, a  faint  smile  flitting  over  her  face,  "  you 
must  think  my  pride  strangely  fallen,  to  say  so." 
She  paused  a  moment ;  but,  tliough  listening 
with  fixed  attention,  he  said  nothing.  She  was 
not,  however,  observing  him  or  his  silence,  and 
she  went  on. 

"JVIy  difficulty  is,  that  I  cannot  discover  what 
are  my  chances  for  life  or  death.  I  have  endea- 
vored, and  in  vain,  to  gather  from  Dr.  Blandford 
what  his  real  opinion  is.  He  speaks  to  me  al- 
ways of  liope  and  life,  and  yet  I  feel  myself  as  if 
the  cords  that  bind  me  to  this  world  could  not 
last  for  many  weeks  longer.  I  know  that  both 
Mr.  Grantley  and  Bessie  have  failed  in  inducing 
him  to  speak — will  you  undertake  for  me  to 
make  liim  give  a  true  opinion  ?  To  you,  who 
are  less  connected  with  this  house,  he  might 
speak  as  he  will  not  speak  to  us — he  might  think 
it  needless  to  deceive  with  flattering  words.  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  of  how  it  is — we  have, 
have  we  not,  unspoken  warnings  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  our  earthly  existence — but 
I  might  be  wrong — mere  feelings  of  weakness 
might  mislead  me,  and  when  Julian's  happiness 
and  future  good  are  concerned,  I  must  not  act  on 
my  own  opinion.  I  must  knote.  Will  you  un- 
dertake to  discover  this  luystery  for  me  ?" 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  a  paiijful  task,"  he  said, 
with  a  nervous  tremulous  smile,  "  but  you  may 
depend  upon  me." 

"  Dr.  Blandford  comes  to-morrow  morning ; 
perhaps  you  will  find  some  means  of  speaking  to 
him,  but  it  must  be  judiciously  done.  He  has 
some  principle,  that  there  is  gloom  in  the  thought 


of  death,  and  he  will  not  speak  till  he  is  forced 
to  do  so.  You  must  not  ask  him — you  must 
draw  his  opinion  from  him ;  but  I  wUI  trust  to 
you." 

"  You  n^ay  depend  upon  me,"  he  repeated. 
He  had  not  the  power  even  to  vary  his  phrase. 

"  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  kindness 
in  listening  to  me,"  she  said  gently,  and  she  got 
up  from  her  seat. 

He  was  still  silent. 

As  if  at  last  attracted  by  his  silence,  she 
paused  as  she  was  moving  away,  and  leaning  hor 
hand  on  the  table  nea(  him,  said  anxiously, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  my  judgment  wrong — 
I  am  afraid  you  tliink  me  very  weak ;  or  per- 
haps you  wonder  that,  standing  as  I  do  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  my  thoughts  should  be  so 
earthly  still."  ' 

There  was  a  fearful  bound  of  his  heart,  as  if  it 
must  liave  leaped  forth  and  poured  his  tale  of 
love  and  worship  at  her  feet ;  but,  swift  as  the 
feeling  rose,  the  thought  of  her,  the  love  of  her, 
controlled  it  again.  If  she  should  become  Ju- 
lian's wife,  if  new  and  fresh  trials  sliould  await 
her,  what  might  not  he  with  his  silent  guardian- 
ship eSect.  He  would  not  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween them. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  perfectly  understand  you," 
was  all  he  said,  tranquilly,  though  mournfully, 
and  she  left  him. 


Dr.  Blandford  came  the  following  morning. 
When  George  Vivian  saw  him  enter  the  house, 
he  set  off  down  the  winding  avenue  (wliich  is  not, 
though  custom  has  made  it,  a  contradictory  epi- 
thet) that  led  to  the  high  road.  He  had  reached 
the  end  of  it,  and  was  doubting  which  way  to 
turn,  when  the  fight  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  ac- 
tive-looking ponies,  appeared.  Dr.  Blandford 
was  reading,  but  George  Vivian  called  to  him  as 
he  passed,  inquiring  which  way  he  was  going? 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Heathfield ,  can  I  be  of 
any  use  to  you  ?" 

"  Of  great  use,"  George  said,  smiling,  "  if  you 
will  give  me  a  hft  as  far  as  the  turnpike  ;"  and  he 
jumped  into  the  carriage. 

"  The  rain  yesterday  was  useful,"  he  remarked, 
looking  about  him  as  he  went  along.  "  How  green 
everything  looks." 

"  Yes ;  the  farmers  have  been  grumbling,  and 
with  more  cause  than  usual.  I  and  the  farmers, 
Mr.  Vivian,  five  in  perpetual  warfare — tliey  are 
always  calling  for  rain,  and  I  for  sunshine,  both 
personally  and  professionally." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  your  enemy  also,"  re- 
plied his  companion,  following  quietly  tlie  course 
of  the  conversation.  "  After  a  Aveek's  sunshine  I 
always  begin  to  have  restless  nights,  on  account 
of  the  turnips." 

"  You  are  a  great  farmer,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Vivi- 
an?" 

"  Not  great,  but  I  Uke  farming — it  is  a  strong 
natural  taste.  I  wish  I  could  make  Julian  Gre- 
ville  Uke  it  also ;  it  would  be  good  for  him,  I 
think." 

"  Bring  him  a  fittle  out  of  the  clouds,"  said  Dr. 
Blandford,  laughing.  "  Yes,  I  agree  with  yoa" 
They  went  on  a  httle  way  in  silence,  George  then 
inquired — 

"  Is  there  any  small  place,  any  farm  of  sixty  or 
a  hundred  acres,  to  be  sold  in  this  neighborhood  V 

"  There  was  one  a  short  time  ago,  near  Heath- 
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field.  Are  you  thinking  of  settlmg  in  these  parts, 
Mr.  Vivian  ?" 

"  Not  settling,  altogether,  but  Julian  wishes  me 
to  have  some  interest  about  here.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Greville's  bailiff  on  the  subject  yester- 
day. He  will,  I  suppose,  naturally  have  to  live 
a  good  deal  at  Keevor  after  his  marriage,  and  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  be  much  together, 
he  wishes  me  to  be  near  him." 

Dr.  Blandford  fell  into  a  short  meditation  on 
his  companion's  words.  He  then  inquued  in  an 
altered  tone,  "  When  does  this  marriage  take 
place  ?"  • 

"  I  don't  know — I  have  not  heard  the  time  men- 
tioned," he  repUed,  quietly.  "  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, it  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  your  orders." 

"  It  had  better  be  delayed,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  tliiiik  so,  and  indeed  I  disa- 
gree so  much  with  your  opinion,  that  I  would  use 
all  the  influence  I  possess  to  hasten  it.  It  has 
been  a  long  engagement,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties  to  have  it  concluded.  I  am  sure 
the  delay  cannot  be  good  for  Miss  Greville." 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  Miss  Greville,"  replied 
Dr.  Blandford,  gravely.  He  hesitated,  began  to 
speak,  changed  his  mind,  and  spoke  to  the  coach- 
man instead — again  seemed  to  consider  the  point, 
and  at  last  said,  "  As  we  are  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Vivian,  I  may  as  well  say  to  you  now,  what  I 
must  sooner  or  later  have  said,  when  my  opinion 
on  the  marriage  was  formally  asked.  I  neither 
order  nor  forbid  it ;  but  to  you,  as  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Julian  Greville's,  I  say  tliis — if  the  marriage  takes 
place,  he  will  be  a  widower  within  a  month !" 

George  Vivian  turned  his  head  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said  quietly,  though  sadly,  "  Inevita- 
bly ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Vivian,  I  may  have  spoken  hastily. 
I  wishekl  to  convey  to  you  strongly  my  worst  an- 
ticipations. What  I  mean  to  say  is  this ;  I  cannot 
precisely  speak  of  time ;  anxiety  might  accelerate, 
quiet  and  a  favorable  summer  might  prolong  Miss 
Greville's  hfe,  but  her  days  are  numbered ;  human 
skill  cannot  restore  her.  If  Mr.  Julian  Greville 
marries  her,  he  marries  one  whose  foot  is  in  the 
grave." 

They  went  on  sUehtly,  till  they  reached  the 
turnpike  which  George  had  mentioned.  Before 
he  shook  hands  he  said,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  what  you  have  told  me.  I  had  many 
fears  of  the  truth,  and  I  wiU  not  conceal  from  you 
that  I  have  been  anxious  to  ascertain  your  opinion. 
You  will  perhaps  be  sm-prised  if  I  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  use  the  information  you  have 
given  me,  either  to  dissuade  Julian  from  the  in- 
tended marriage,  or  to  delay  it." 

"  You  must  use  it  as  you  please,  Mr.  Vivian. 
I  have  done  my  duty,  and  perhaps,  like  you,  I 
have  a  spice  of  romance  which  would  not  make 
me  a  vehement  opposer  of  the  marriage  even 
under  such  melancholy  circumstances.  As  it  can- 
not, I  think,  do  harm  to  Miss  Greville,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  subject  to  any 
of  her  connexions.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Vivian, 
and  I  wish  I  could  have  been  more  useful  to  you. 
I  mean,  I  wish  I  could  have  had  the  pleasm-e  of 
your  company  for  some  time  longer.  Au  revoir !" 
and  he  bowed  and  went  on. 

As  George  Vivian  re-entered  the  house  at  Kee- 
vor, and  walked  along  the  corridor  that  led  to  the 
ante-room  before  mentioned,  he  met  Susan  in  her 
walking  dress,  returning  from  the  garden.    He 


had  been  going  in  search  of  her,  but  for  meeting 
h(;r  thus  suddenly  he  was  not  prepared,  and  un- 
consciously he  stopped. 

His  movement  showed  her  that  liis  errand  was 
accomplished — a  faint  color  passed  over  her  face, 
but  she  approached  him  with  a  smile  as  sweet  and 
calm  as  in  her  liappiest  days. 

She  did  not  ask  any  questions — she  seemed  to 
wait  for  him  to  speak ;  but  he  stood  silent  and 
immovable. 

"  Mr.  Vivian,  you  do  not  fear  to  tell  me  wliat 
you  have  heard  ?"  she  said,  gently. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  its  full  reaUty  that 
wliich  he  had  heard  passed  before  his  mind — en- 
tered into  his  heart.  Those  soft  eyes  he  could 
see  no  more,  they  would  he  closed  in  the  grave 
— ^that  sweet  smile  would  bless  him  no  more — 
that  voice  whose  tone  had  raised  him  up,  as  it 
were,  from  death  to  hfe,  from  darkness  to  the 
light  of  day,  would  die  away  as  a  breath  of  music, 
never  to  be  awakened  on  earth  again.  He  turned 
away. 

she  drew  nearer,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"  I  see  that  I  am  answered,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
thank  you  for  answering  me  ;  and,  indeed,  though 
it  is  not  painful  for  me  to  hear,  I  thank  you  that 
it  is  painful  to  you  to  teU.     AU  is  right  now." 

And  without  a  word  from  him,  they  met,  the 
tale  was  told,  and  they  parted  agaia 

That  evening  Susan  said  to  Julian, — 

"  Juhan,  if  you  knew  that  I  must  die — tliat  no 
human  thought  or  care  could  save  me — if  you 
knew  that  before  many  weeks  are  past,  I  must 
be  lying  in  the  grave,  would  you  still  wish  me  to 
be  your  wife  ?" 

He  looked  startled,  but  he  did  not  fully  under- 
stand what  she  meant.  He  answered,  earnestly 
and  excitedly — 

"  If  it  was  to  last  but  for  an  hour,  Susan,  I 
would  ask  for  the  blessing  of  calling  you  mine." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  she  said,  while 
a  soft,  sad  smile  played  over  her  face ;  "  and  if  it 
cannot  be  for  a  long  time,  yet,  Julian,  for  a  short 
time  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy." 

And  as  aU  an-angements  had  been  completed, 
the  wedding  was  appointed  to  take  place  m  ten 
days  from  that  time. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

As  he  stood, 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude 

And  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows — but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reeled  around  him 

Byron. 

It  was  May-day — such  a  May-day  as  one  has 
but  once  or  twice  in  a  century — all  the  freshness 
of  spring,  and  the  glory  of  summer,  and  the  softr 
ness  of  autumn  combined  in  one — and  this  glorious 
May  morning  was  the  morning  of  Susan's  wed- 
ding day.  I  was  up  early,  and  threw  open  my 
window,  and  I  endeavored  to  feel  as  light  and 
gay  as  the  birds  that  carolled  around  the  house. 
I  endeavored  to  think  of  sad  hearts  healed,  of 
fading  life  revived,  of  the  weak  body  strengthen- 
ed, and  the  weak  mind  made  whole — but  there 
was  a  weight  upon  my  heart. 
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The  village  clock  struck  eight,  and  the  village 
beUs  rang  out  a  rejoicing  peal  to  greet  the  bridal 
mom.  I  leant  upon  the  window  to  listen — they 
chimed  as  merrily  as  if  there  was  no  sorrow,  no 
death  in  the  world — as  if  they  never  had,  and 
never  would  be,  called  upon  to  peal  a  knell.  But 
they  could  not  cheer  me. 

Wlien  I  went  down  to  breakfast,  I  found  the 
whole  party  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  Ju- 
Uan ;  and  the  quiet  composure  of  Susan's  counte- 
nance banished  for  a  time  the  oppression  of  the 
weight  that  was  upon  my  heart — but  it  returned 
again  on  JuUan's  appearance.  Breakfast  was 
over — Mr.  Greville,  who  made  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  wait  for  all  his  guests,  was  becoming  fidgety 
(for  he  had  a  boquet  of  no  ordinary  beauty  to  pre- 
pare on  that  morning) ;  Aunt  Janet  was  fussing 
herself  over  the  hot  rolls  and  the  cold  tea,  and 
George  Vivian  was  rising  to  go  in  search  of  him, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  he  came  in,  pale, 
clouded,  and  troubled ;  bearing  on  his  brow  the 
evident  traces  of  uneasy  thoughts,  and  a  night  of 
sleeplessness. 

"  The  Late  Bridegroom,"  announced  Aunt  Ja- 
net, as  he  closed  tlie  door. 

He  took  no  notice  of  her,  or  of  any  one  else,  but, 
I  think  unconsciously,  drew  the  empty  chair  which 
had  been  left  for  him,  close  to  Susan's  side. 

"  ReaUy,  Mr.  Juhan,"  she  continued,  laughingly, 
"  considering  how  soon  you  and  Susan  are  to  be 
united,  I  think  this  ebulhtiou  of  affection  might 
have  been  spared." 

"He  likes. to  sit  by  Susan,"  said  Mr.  Greville, 
apologizing. 

"  You  do  not  wish  papa  to  wait  for  you,  Ju- 
lian ?"  Susan  inquired,  as  she  watched  her  father's 
restless  glances  towards  the  sunny  gardea 

"  A  pretty  broad  hint  to  us  all,"  remarked  Aunt 
Janet,  who  was  in  the  bantering  humor,  which  I 
have  often  observed  in  vmmarried  persons  on  oc- 
casions such  as  the  present.  "  Mr.  George — Mr. 
Grantley,  don't  you  hear  that  we  are  dismissed  ? 
Pray  let  us  take  ourselves  off,  and  leave  the  lov- 
ers to  themselves." 

And,  tliough  not  so  quickly  as  Aunt  Janet  de- 
sired, we  did,  one  by  one,  depart,  and  they  re- 
mained alone.  Julidn  was  still  absorbed  in 
thought. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  tea  is  cold,  Julian,"  Susan 
said,  her  eyes  resting  on  his  troubled  countenance. 
"  You  are  very  late." 

He  looked  up  at  her. 

"  How  quiet  you  seem,  Susan,  he  said,  at  last, 
having  contemplated  her  for  a  few  moments,  witli 
something  of  surprise  in  Ms  tone. 

She  smiled. 

There  was  another  thoughtful  silence,  then  he 
looked  at  her  again.  "  Do  you  not  fear  the  vows, 
Susan,  which  are  to  bind  you  to  such  an  unquiet 
spirit  as  myself?" 

"  Not  unless  you  fear  them,  Juhan,"  she  replied. 

He  paused  again — ^his  brow  was  cleai'ing.  His 
next  question  was  asked  with  a  smile.  "  Did  you 
ever  read  Undine,  Susan  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.    "  No,  never." 

"It  is  a  story,"  he  contmued,  musingly,  and 
rather  playing  with  his  breakfast  than  making 
any  progress  towards  concluding  it,  "  of  a  water 
nymph,  a  child  of  the  elements,  fitful,  capricious 
as  the  elements  themselves,  and  without  a  souL 
She  marries  a  human  being,  and  the  soul  of  the 
husband  passes  into  the  mfe,  and  the  wayward 


creature  becomes  ....  such  a  one  as  you,  Susan." 
He  paused  again,  then  went  on,  with  a  smile — 
"  I  was  thinking,  I  have  often  thought  before  now, 
that,  with  a  change  in  the  destinies,  reversing  the 
circumstances,  such  a  tale  might  be  written  about 
us,  Susan.  I  am  like  one  without  a  soul;  but 
when  I  come  near  to  you,  your  spirit — ^your  still 
and  quiet  .spirit — passes  into  mine,  and  1  become 

what  do  I  become  ?"  and  he  fell  into  a 

meditation  again. 

"  And  what  is  the  end  of  the  tale  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  smile. 

"  The  husband  gives  her  a  soul  far  better  than 
his  own,  and  so  you  must  do  to  me ;    and  then 

"  his  brow  clouded,  a  vision  of  Undine  and 

Bertalda,  the  gentle  wife  and  the  brilliant  friend, 
passed  before  Ms  mind's  eye,  and  rising  hurriedly 
from  the  table,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  strange  and  mel- 
ancholy story,  Susan,  don't  let  us  think  of  it  any 
more.  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer ;"  and  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  he  went  into  the  gardeii,  and 
they  did  not  meet  again  tiU  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  Susan  came  down  in  her  bridal  dress. 

I  walked  with  Julian  and  George  Vivian  to  the 
church.  Juhan  might  well  have  compared  him- 
self to  the  wayward  child  of  the  elements,  for 
anything  so  strange,  wild,  and  freakish,  so  fuU  of 
cliildish  folly  and  schoolboy  tricks,  as  he  showed 
himself  during  that  morning's  walk,  I  never  had 
witnessed  before.  It  vanished,  however — tMa 
playful  mood  of  mind — as  we  suddenly  came 
upon  the  gay  scene  in  the  churchyard,  and  as  the 
bells,  which,  for  a  time,  had  been  still,  perhaps  at 
some  signal  of  Ms  approach,  began  again  their 
merry  cliime.  The  villagers,  in  their  best  attire, 
were  assembled  from  far  and  near,  and  the  school 
children,  with  large  baskets  of  flowers,  were  stand- 
ing (by  whose  direction  I  could  never  ascertain) 
at  the  side  of  the  churchyard  path,  ready  to  pour 
their  flowers  before  the  feet  of  her  whom  they 
loved  as  a  friend,  and  reverenced  as  an  angel.  It 
was  a  gay  and  pretty  scene ;  but  it  seemed  in- 
congruous with  the  prospects  of  the  bride,  and  I 
scarcely  wondered  at  the  perturbed  air  with  which 
Julian  passed  along,  and  seated  Mmself,  with  a 
kind  of  gloomy  resolution,  in  the  porch  of  the  old 
church.  Yet  I  do  not  think  Ms  thoughts  were 
like  mine — the  state  of  Susan's  health  was  little 
realized  by  Mm. 

The  bells  suddenly  ceased.  The  bride  was 
come,  and  I  hastened  to  assist  her  and  Mi-.  Gre- 
ville from  the  can'iage. 

Every  bride,  it  is  said,  looks  lovely ;  and  Susan 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  dress  of  a 
bride  is  in  itself  so  poetical,  that  it  casts  a  halo 
over  even  a  very  moderate  share  of  youthful  grace ; 
and  my  eyes  rested  with  pride  and  pleasure  ;  with 
pride — yes,  fleeting  as  I  knew  the  promise  of  the 
hour  to  be, — on  our  young  bride,  as  she  passed 
along  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  color  slightly 
raised,  turning  here  and  there  a  sweet  smile  on 
the  young  cliildi-en,  who  sprang  somewhat  too 
boldly  into  her  path. 

I  do  not  Imow  why  I  should  linger  over  this 
marriage  scene;  there  was  little  to  separate  it 
from  a  thousand  other  marriages  in  the  world; 
and  yet,  at  the  time,  my  fancy  dwelt  on  it  with 
pleasure,  and  still  I  contemplate  it  in  my  memory, 
a  picture  such  as  an  imaginative  artist  might  have 
portrayed  as  the  ideal  of  a  bridal  scene. 

There  was  the  picturesque  old  church;  the  eager, 
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curious  faces  of  the  villagers ;  the  venerable  old 
clergyman,  and  the  still  more  venerable  looking 
fiather,  whose  stooping  posture  and  long  -white 
hairs  spoke  of  age,  but  whose  cabn,  unwrinkled 
&ce  (so  often  seen  in  those  whose  feelings  have 
been  of  a  tranquil  kind,)  made  it  an  age  of  beauty. 
There  was  the  bright  stream  of  hght,  from  the 
richly  stained  window,  on  the  group  at  the  altar, — 
on  the  bridegroom,  whose  marvellous,  yet  troubled 
beauty,  reminded  me,  at  the  moment,  of  some 
fancy  of  a  fallen  chenib ;  on  the  fair,  fading,  fra- 
gile bride ;  and  contrasted  with  her,  in  their  bright 
and  joyous  youth,  on  the  two  childish  bridesmaids 
(granddaughters  of  the  clergyman),  who  knelt  at 
her  feet.  And  then,  a  little  to  the  side,  the  quaint, 
stiff-looking  aunt,  in  her  dress  of  half  a  century 
old ;  and  one  who  stood  with  downcast  eyes  and 
folded  arms — a  picture  of  concentrated  feeling,  of 
resolute  wUl,  of  "  love  victorious  o'er  despau'." 
Susan  was  perfectly  herself — 

"  With  trembling  steps  and  humble  reverence. 
She  cometh  in  before  the  Almighty's  view ;" 

but  Julian  was  restless  stUI ;  his  voice  trembled, 
as  he  rather  endeavored  to  speak  than  actually 
spoke  the  vows ;  and  when  the  ring  was  placed 
in  his  hand,  his  fingers  shook  so  nervously,  that 
he  dropped  it  on  the  cushion  beneath  his  feet, — a 
circumstance  which,  I  saw,  created  considerable 
consternation  and  stir  among  the  villagers. 

But  it  was  over  at  last ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of 
Julian  on  that  day,  was  the  warm,  smUing,  cordial 
sliake  hands,  with  which  he  parted  from  George 
Vivian  at  the  church  door.  Any  action  of  a  de- 
cisive nature  was  painful  to  him.  Unstable  as  he 
was,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  strange  that  it  should  be 
so.     When  it  was  done,  he  was  at  peace. 

They  went  home  alone.  Mr.  GrevUle,  happy 
and  placid,  walked  through  the  wood.  Aunt 
Janet  and  I  accompanied  George  Vivian  to  Llan- 
dover,  where  we  remained  for  a  fortnight. 

On  the  morning  after  our  retmm,  Susan  received 
at  breakfast  a  letter,  which  she  read  with  a  lieight- 
ened  color ;  and  after  its  perusal,  I  observed  that 
her  eye  glanced  uneasily  towards  Juhan.  She 
laid  it  beside  her ;  but,  when  brealrfast  was  over, 
she  approached  him. 

"  I  have  some  news  from  Florence,  Juhan,"  she 
said,  looking  up  in  his  face. 

"  Have  you,  Susan  ?  What  is  it  ?  May  I  see  ?" 
She  put  the  letter  into  his  hand.    It  was  this : 

^  "  Dear  Susan : — I  am  going  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample. Yesterday  evening  my  doom  was  fixed. 
I  am  going  to  marry  Lord  Mortimer.  He  will 
write  to  my  uncle  and  guardian  for  consent.  To 
you  I  only  say,  don't  omit  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  happy  prospects. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Floeknce  Vkre." 

The  cold  bitterness  of  the  tone  had  not  escaped 
Susan ;  it  spoke  but  httle  of  happiness,  and  she 
looked  anxiously  at  her  husband.  He  met  her 
uneasy  glance,  and  said,  with  a  smile, — 

"WeU,  Susan?" 

"  Oh,  Juhan,"  she  said,  gratefully,  "  if  you  can 
smile,  then,  indeed,  I  am  happy  1" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Heavenly  hope,  towards  which  the  spirit  sighs 

Its  aspirations,  and  is  lost  again 

'Mid  doubts — to  grasp  the  wisdom  of  the  skies, 

Too  feeble — though  convinced  earth's  bonds  are  vain. 

Cowering,  faint-hearted,  in  the  festering  chain. 

Sir  Rkoinald  MoHnN. 
Are  they  indeed  the  bitterest  tears  we  shed, 
Those  we  let  fall  over  the  silent  dead  ? 

Mrs.  Butlkr. 

Happy  !  Is  happiness  a  thing  so  pure  and 
divine  in  its  essence,  that  it  comes  with  healing 
on  its  wings  ?  Has  it  power  to  renew  the  wasted 
hfe — to  fan  afresh  the  expiring  breath — to  raise 
the  dead  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  love,  powerful  as  in 
the  first  moments  of  creation,  to  breathe  into  the 
fragile  dust  the  breath  of  Mfe?  So  seemed  it 
then.  With  never-failing,  watchful  care,  Julian 
hung  over  his  wife,  giiarding  her  that  the  winds 
of  Heaven  should  not  visit  her  too  roughly :  and 
his  care  was  repaid ;  the  dark  shadow  cast  by — 
the  approach  of  the  angel  of  death  passed  away. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  improvement  was  real ; 
I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Blandford's  opinion  of  his 
patient  actually  changed ;  but  I  could  see  that  he 
was  siu-prised,  even  startled,  at  the  progress  which 
she  made ;  and  I — hasty  to  fear,  and  sad  in  antici- 
pation— even  I  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  present, 
and  dared  to  look  on  into  the  future. 

Six  weeks,  six  happy  weeks,   went  by,  and 

then It  must  be  my  task  to  record  the  transi- 

toriness  of  earthly  joy — the  instability  of  the  hu- 
man wiU — the  frailty  of  that  divine  essence  of 
happiness,  when  it  is  given  to  man  to  bestow. 
I  wiU  hurry  on  with  the  short  conclusion  of  my 
tale. 

Why  is  that  which  we  toil  to  obtain,  less  grate- 
ful when  obtained  than  was  the  toil  that  preceded 
it  ?  Why,  when  it  seemed  to  be  no  longer  need- 
ful that  he  should  watch  every  movement  of  her 
eye — guard  her  from  every  breeze — act  for  her 
in  every  accident  of  life — why  chd  JuUan's  gay 
spirit  begin  to  fail,  his  restless  temper  to  return  i 
Is  it  the  perverseness,  or  only  the  weakness  of 
hmnanity  ? 

It  was  not  that  Julian  did  not  rejoice  in  hb 
wife's  restoration — but,  when  the  care  was  needed 
no  more,  he  missed  the  occupation  of  the  care 
which  he  had  bestowed.  Every  symptom  of  re- 
turning strength  had  fallen  like  sunshine  on  hia 
heart — chasing,  day  by  day,  the  clouds  of  remorse 
from  his  mind.  He  missed  this  perpetual  spring 
of  enjoyment — nay,  after  a  time,  I  beUeve  he 
missed  his  remorse  itself.  "  The  love  of  sensation 
seems  to  be  the  ruMug  appetite  of  human  natiu-e; 
and  many  sensations,  in  which  the  painfid  may  be 
thought  to  predominate,  are  consequently  sought 
for  -with  a\'idity,  and  recollected  with  interest." 
If  this  is  true  of  himian  nature  generally,  it  was 
doubly  true  of  Juhan.  When  he  did  not  experi- 
ence some  strong  internal  emotion,  he  M'as  a  ready 
prey  to  ennui ;  and  at  tliis  time,  when,  for  a  year 
or  more,  he  had  been  agitated  by  a  succession  of 
strong  emotions,  in  which  remorse,  perhaps,  had 
been  the  most  powerful,  his  mind,  from  the  force 
of  contrast — from  the  result  of  reaction — almost 
recoiled  from  the  peace  of  happiness.  His  re- 
pentance was  accepted,  his  wishes  gratified,  his 
cares  repaid — what  did  he  ask  for  more?  He 
knew  not ;  but  ask  he  did.  Vague  desires,  re8^ 
less  wishes,  began  to  stir  again  within  him ;  and, 
as  Cowper  says — 

('  He  cannot  long  be  safe,  whose  wishes  roam." 
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I  do  not  thiiik  Julian  was  without  excuse.  All  i 
minds  are  not  formed  alike,  and  there  are  many 
which  fret  and  pine  in  the  evenness  of  simple 
domestic  enjoyment.  I,  myself,  when  adverse 
circumstances  first  called  me  from  a  life  of  idle 
excitement  to  the  routine  of  quiet  and  regular 
dutv,  felt  my  spirit  chafe  and  swell,  like  the  heart 
of  an  unwilling  nun  in  her  convent  cell ;  and  my 
nature  was  no  more  like  to  Juhan's,  than  the  sun 
of  our  temperate  clime  is  to  the  sun  of  the  burning 
south.  I  am  far,  then,  from  thinking  him  without 
excuse. 

Tlie  life  at  Keevor  was  quiet  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Even  after  the  partial  restoration  of  Su- 
san's health,  Dr.  Blandford  was  imperative  in  his 
commands  that  all  excitement,  all  fatigue,  all 
movement,  should  be  avoided;  and  Julian  was 
most  docilely  obedient — turning  a  deaf  ear  when 
Susan  herself  argued  in  favor  of  a  change.  It 
required  some  strong  internal  object,  feeling,  or 
principle,  to  keep  an  excitable  mind  from  sinking 
into  weariness  under  such  circumstances.  "  But, 
'tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  and  another  thing  to 
faU." 

It  was  not  because  he  felt  the  want  of  excite- 
ment that  I  blamed  him ;  but  I  blamed  him  that, 
on  the  least  approach  of  weariness,  he  yielded  to 
it  at  once.  What  is  virtue,  if  it  is  never  put  to 
the  proof?  Granting  that  this  quiet  life,  borne 
for  a  time  for  Susan's  sake,  was  a  trial  and  temp- 
tation to  liis  natm-e,  what  were  the  fruits  of  liis 
repentance,  if  on  the  first  fresh  occasion  he  follow- 
ed again  but  where  his  wayward  spirit  led  him? 

With  her  usual  judicious  sense,  Susan,  while 
entering  warmly  and  eagerly  into  all  those  pur- 
suits which  interested  his  nuagination,  had  endea- 
vored to  direct  his  mind  to  some  employment 
more  stable  than  these — to  something  rather  of 
the  nature  of  a  task  which  could  not  be  laid  aside 
ai  the  first  moment  that  its  zest  was  abated.  For 
tills  purpose  slie  requested  him,  as  a  boon  to  her- 
self, to  undertake  the  management  of  the  property 
at  Keevor — and  so  requested,  he  did  not  fail  to 
consent.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  nature  of 
the  property  was  not  of  a  very  interesting  kind : 
the  counti-y  was  a  rich,  peaceable,  agricultural 
coiuitry ;  the  people  were  duU,  perhaps,  but  or- 
derly— though  poor,  comfortable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  may  always  be  done  in  raising 
the  nioral  character  of  the  peasantry — in  refining 
their  habits,  in  bettering  theii-  condition;  above 
all,  ill  cementing  that  link  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  on  wliich  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  Eng- 
land depends,  and  wliich  cannot  be  better  cement- 
ed than  by  the  exliibition  of  kindly  interest  and 
personal  intercourse ;  but  still  there  were  no  grand 
schemes,  no  prominent  features,  on  which  his 
mind  could  rest  and  expatiate ;  and,  after  a  short 
trial,  he  gave  up  his  newly  assumed  duties  in  dis- 
gust. He  was  then  seized  by  a  passion  (prevaiUng 
at  the  moment)  for  education — read  book  after 
book — drew  out  plans — formed  theories — but  the 
fancy  was  dispelled  by  the  opposition  of  the  old 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  the  introduction  of  liis 
too  exalted  ideas  in  tlie  education  of  the  village 
cliildren.  A  mania  for  farming — not  practical  but 
theoretical  farming — shared  the  same  fate.  The 
system  of  apiculture  Avas  backward  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. Julian  determined  to  improve  it;  he 
took  great  pams  to  imderstand,  and  then  to  re- 
commend a  new  and  more  advantageous  mode  of 
draining.    On  on<;  occasion  he  talked  with  much 


fluency  and  eloquence  to  an  old  farmer  for  tkr 
space  of  two  hours — patiently  answered  his  ob>- 
joctions  and  enhghtened  his  ignorance ;  he  thought 
he  had  achieved  a  triumph  over  prejudice :  the 
end  of  the  conversation  was  a  comfortable  assu- 
rance from  the  old  bigot — "  Well,  sir,  you  may  be 
right ;  I  don't  gainsay,  but  I  likes  the  old  way 
best,  and  ever  shawl" 

After  this,  Julian's  philanthropic  schemes  fell 
to  the  ground.  His  disappointment  was  seriou.s 
in  its  effects  on  his  character ;  the  weariness  fol- 
lowing upon  the  failure  of  schemes  of  phUanthi-opy 
is  the  most  depressing  of  all  sensations;  for  as 
the  object  is  liigh,  the  failure  seems  to  be  scarcely 
merited.  It  requires  more  than  the  mere  desire 
for  occupation,  to  give  vigor  and  strength  to  a 
disappointed  benevolence  ;  it  requires  a  principle 
in  which  self  has  no  share,  or,  at  least,  the  lowest 
share ;  and,  alas !  even  iti  Julian's  benevolence^, 
self  was  all  in  aU. 

He  returned  to  his  own  vague  desultory  ems- 
ployments,  and  day  by  day  his  fits  of  gloom  be- 
came more  frequent  in  their  recurrence,  and  more 
depressing  in  their  effects.  In  fact,  what,  but  some 
new  excitement,  could  rouse  a  mind  thus  devmd 
of  principle,  and  which  love  and  duty,  blessings 
and  happiness,  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  ? 

Susan  was  the  first  to  feel  that  the  days  of  joy 
were  over.  It  was  in  her  eyes  I  read  that  the  re- 
pose which  is  given  by  the  consciousness  of  be- 
stowing happiness  was  gone.  I  saw  that  the  doubt 
of  Julian's  peace  was  agitating  her  heart — ^that 
the  weight  of  responsibility  was  pressing  heavily 
on  her  mind.  I  have  often  asked  myself,  how 
was  it  that  she  failed.  /  felt  that  one  sweet  smUe 
of  approval  or  encouragement  from  her,  animated 
me  for  the  day ;  I  saw  that  to  George  Vivian  h 
was  even  too  potent  in  its  effects,  yet  Julian  re- 
ceived such  smiles  as  were  bestowed  on  none  but 
him,  languidly,  carelessly — at  best  but  as  his  due. 
Tliis  question  of  wherein  Hes  the  power  to  charm, 
is  one  which  never  can  be  decided,  since  every 
varying  character  Avill  have  a  different  magic  to 
suggest. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  fuU  conviction  of 
ber  insufficiency  to  his  happuiess  burst  upon  her 
mind. 

She  had  been  urging  him  to  complete  .some  of 
his  many  fragments  of  verse,  written  at  different 
times  and  in  different  moods  ;  she  felt  that  an  eye 
more  accustomed  to  criticism  than  hers  might 
pronoiuicc  them  to  be  worthy  of  admiration.  His 
answer  was,  to  bring  a  writing-case  to  her  room, 
in  wliich  scraps  of  paper  were  tossed  together,  in 
a  disorder  which  was  but  a  type  of  bis  mind  and 
heart. 

"  If  you  can  arrange  these,  Susan,"  he  said, 
smiUng,-"  you  will  be  as  beneficent  a  fairy  as  the 
one  that  visited  the  poor  girl  in  '  Order  and  Dis- 
order ;'  but,  I  am  afraid,  you  will  find  it  a  hope- 
less task." 

"  May  I  read  wliatever  I  find  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish,  (I  believe,  for  I  don't  very 
well  know  what  there  is),  and  that  must  have 
yom-  charitable  criticism ;  but  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  that  you  will  object  to.  I  am  always 
very  good  in  my  verses,"  he  added,  playfully. 

He  left  her,  and  she  began  to  read  with  a  strong- 
sense  of  enjoyment.  In  his  presence,  something 
of  fear  and  timidity,  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  ig- 
norance, (for  which  her  education  alwie  ^as  an- 
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swerable),  ■withheld  her  from  the  perfect  pleasure 
of  sympathy  with  his  high  thoughts  and  soaring 
imagination  ;  but  here  she  could  meet  them  fear- 
lessly, conscious  as  she  read,  that  to  his  best 
thoughts  her  own  heart  could  respond,  that  his 
high  imaginations  her  own  imagination  could  out- 
soar.  But  soon,  too  soon,  enjoyment  was  over ;  a 
cloud  began  to  gather  upon  her  brow  as  she  read, 
sadness  to  oppress  her  soul.  The  deep  tone  of  mel- 
ancholy struck  its  chord  painfully  upon  her  heart, 
for  why,  she  could  not  but  ask,  why  was  he  sad  ? 

With  the  fascination  which  it  is  said  lures  us  to 
destruction,  her  eye  unconsciously  seized  upon 
fragment  after  fragment  bearing  date  since  their 
marriage,  and  each  and  all  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage— the  language  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
content. Possibly,  nay,  probably,  Julian,  as  he 
poured  out  his  thoughts,  was  unconscious  of  the 
picture  which  his  verses  portrayed ;  but  not  the 
less  the  picture  was  there,  the  too  faithful  picture 
of  a  weary  and  unsatisfied  heart. 

At  length  her  eye  fell  upon  the  following  lines. 
They  were  dated  only  four  days  back,  and  were 
marked  with  a  precision  that  gave  to  them  pecu- 
liar force  and  meaning. 

I  give  the  verses,  that  my  readers  may  the 
better  judge  of  the  mixture  of  good  and  weak- 
ness in  Julian's  nature,  and  also  better  realize  the 
tiial  whicli  tliis  hour  brought  to  the  heart  of  the 
«ad  young  wife. 

Be  thou  cniitcnt.    The  honr  too  soon  may  be. 
When  to  the  days  wherein  thou'rt  dwelling  now. 
And  dwelling  with  a  doiuled  shadowy  brow, 
Thou  wilt  look  bacli  with  fondest  memory — 
Yea,  wouldstgive  all  thou  hast  again  to  see 
The  self-saiiie  earth  and  sky  above,  below, 
The  ."ielf-shiiie  forms,  now  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Who-^e  voices  greet  thee  idly,  wearily, 
Yea  when,  though  drear  it  be,  this  present  hour. 
Thou  wouidst  give  all  if  thou  couldst  wake  again. 
Be  thou  content.    In  soft  and  gentle  shower 
Upon  thy  head  thy  blessings  fall  like  rain. 
Wish  them  not  gone.    Trust  me,  ere  many  years, 
Thon'lt  own  their  sweetness  e'en  perchance  with  tears. 
Keevor,  July  4.    Midnight. 

Susan  read  the  lines  twice  over,  then  laid  them 
down,  and  pushing  the  writing-case  from  before 
her,  witli  an  expression  of  unutterable  sorrow, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  A  single  drop  over- 
flows a  full  cup — her  cup  of  disappointment  had 
long  been  fuU ;  these  lines  did  but  set  the  seal  on 
that  which  she  knew  full  well,  yet  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  before.  She  was  his  wife,  the  wife 
of  not  many  weeks  old,  yet  already  her  love 
weighed  as  notliing  in  the  scale  of  bis  happiness. 
Hers  was  tlie  voice  that  greeted  him  wearily — 
hers  was  the  hand  wliich  had  led  him  to  a  dreary 
life — her  heart,  her  love,  her  joy  were  bound  up 
in  him ;  yet  she  had  failed  even  for  a  few  shoii 
weeks  of  a  fleeting  hfe  to  make  liim  blest. 

She  had  failed.  AU  her  cares  and  prayers,  aU 
her  watcliings  and  sacrifices,  all  her  love  had  been 
in  vain.  She  had  failed ;  and  among  the  many 
trials  common  to  man,  there  is  none  greater  than 
this  sense  of  failure,  tliis  powerlessness  to  bless ; 
bearing  as  it  does  for  its  single  burden  the  sense 
of  humihation,  the  weight  of  fear,  the  waste  of 
hope,  "  the  pangs  of  despised  love." 

Her  heart  sank  beneath  the  trial.  With  a  feel- 
ing of  shuddering  fear,  she  thought  of  herself  as 
a  drag  upon  the  existence  of  him,  for  whom  the 
€xpression  were  but  cold  and  trite,  to  say  that  she 
would  have  died.  She  had  bound  herself  to  him 
in  the  anticipation  of  death,  and  now  health  and 
strength  were  retiu-ning,  and  she  was  destined  for 


months,  perhaps  for  years,  to  cloud  his  brow,  to 
oppress  his  heart,  to  blight  the  prospects  of  his 
hfe.  Forgetful  of  the  agony  of  liis  prayer,  she 
remembered  only  tliat  her  own  will  had  joined 
with  the  words  he  spoke ;  and,  looking  backward 
and  forward,  her  faith  and  confidence  failed,  and 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  she  joined  in  the 
passionate  prayer  of  the  prophet  of  old,  and  re- 
quested for  herself  that  she  might  die. 

The  trial  was  a  severe  one ;  but  who  shall  say 
that  it  was  too  severe  ? — who  shall  say  that  even 
her  heart,  pm-e  and  holy  as  it  was,  needed  not  a 
further  purification  ?  Who  shall  say  that  in  the 
intensity  of  watchful  love  with  which  she  imceas- 
ingly  gazed  upon  her  husband,  something  too 
much  of  earthly  passion  had  not  penetrated  into 
the  piu-ity  of  her  feeUng  ?  Who  shall  say  that  a 
desire  too  intense  of  earthly  happiness — ^happi- 
ness with  him,  had  not  insensibly  stolen  into  her 
soul  ?     I,  at  least,  dare  not  say  that  it  was  not  sa 

Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  mental  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen, 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear, 
Or  seem  less  lovely,  and  Its  hopes  less  dear. 
This  is  our  world — our  idol — though  it  bear 
Affection's  impress  or  devotion's  air. 

The  trial  was  severe,  but  not   insupportable. 
To  minds  like  hers,  no  trial  is  insupportable.     It  ■ 
was  but  a  further  victory  over  self  that  was  re-  ] 
quired.     It  was  severe,  only  as  the  fire  tliat  purl- ; 
fies  the  silver  is  severe,  bringing  more  clearly  and 
pm-ely  forth  the  piuity  of  the  metal.     When  the 
first  cloud  of  anguish  passed  by,  she  came  forth 
refreshed  and  renewed  in  strengtli  for  her  earthly 
duty.     The  early  serenity  of  heif  brow  returned ; 
there  was  about  her  less  of  the  agitating  anxiety 
of  mortal  love,  more  of  the  calm  devotion  of  an 
undying  passion. 

From  that  time,  although  it  was  not  immedi- 
ately apparent,  I  tliink  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  her  health  was  stayed.  That  last  trial 
was  perhaps  to  her  the  gentle  hand  of  which 
Longfellow  speaks — 

"  Into  the  silent  land, 
Ah  !  who  shall  lead  us  thither? 
Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather. 
And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand  ? 
Thither,  oh  !  thither, 
Into  the  silent  land." 

I  fear  my  readers  may  have  been  disposed  to 
blame  me,  that  at  a  time  when  the  action  of  the 
.story  should  be  full  and  flowing,  I  have  paused 
to  moralize,  and  to  detail  the  struggles  of  the 
mind.  But  in  so  doing,  I  have  but  followed  the 
course  of  my  tale.  For  three  months  nothing 
wliich  I  comd  have  recorded  as  an  incident  oc- 
curred ;  and  yet  those  months  were  most  impor- 
tant in  their  consequences.  "  Ce  ne  sont  pas  lea 
accidens  exterieiu-s  qui  mesurent  et  partagent  la 
vie — ce  sont  les  accidens  interieurs,  les  evenemen* 
de  la  pens6e." 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

The  monarch  o'er  the  syren  hung 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung, 
And,  pressing  closer  and  more  near, 
He  whispered  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied — 
The  ladies  winked,  and  spoke  aside. 
^  Marmioh. 

It  was  shortly  after  tliis  time,  that  Lady  Mor-J 
timer  returned  with  her  husband  to  Mortimer| 
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Court,  which  was  situated  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  Keevor  HalL  I  know  but  little  of  Lady  Mor- 
timer, I  saw  but  little  of  her  during  her  residence 
in  our  neighborhood,  but  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  that  her  character  was  not  improved  by  her 
marriage. 

She  had  married  Lord  Mortimer  out  of  pique. 
When  reUeved  from  her  first  remorse  and  anxiety 
about  Susan,  she  had  allowed  her  mind  to  rest 
again  upon  Juhan  and  the  futm-e.  I  think  she 
always  over-estimated  his  feeling  for  her;  per- 
haps she  had  cause  to  do  it ;  and  she  had  per- 
suaded herself  that  neither  Juhan  nor  Susan 
would  be  willing,  after  what  liad  occurred,  to  ful- 
fil the  engagement  existing  between  them.  The 
announcement  of  their  marriage  was  therefore  a 
blow  at  once  to  her  pride  and  to  her  love.  Pride 
is  a  great  worker  of  mischief  in  tliis  world,  as 
perhaps  it  has  also  been  in  the  other ;  it  was  of 
fended  pride  which  led  her  thus,  forgotten  as  she 
felt  herself,  and  neglected,  to  court  afresh  the  at- 
tentions of  an  often  rejected  suitor. 

Lord  Mortimer  was  the  dull,  respectable  man, 
whom  she  had  once  mentioned  to  Susan  as  being 
sincerely  attached  to  her.  He  had  been  so  from 
very  early  years,  and  it  needed  but  a  little  relax- 
ing of  Florence's  coldness,  but  a  few,  a  very  few 
snules,  to  bring  him  again  to  her  feet.  He  was, 
as  she  described  liim,  duU  and  respectable,  and 
little  more — his  age  nearly  twice  her  own.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  maniage  need  necessarily  have 
been  an  imhappy  one ;  many  a  gay  and  clever 
woman  has  made  happy,  and  has  been  made  hap- 
py, by  a  very  inferior  man  ;  we  see  such  unions 
every  day,  and  though  we  call  them  Ul-assorted, 
we  do  not  find  that  they  are  so.  Nor  yet  do  I 
positively  say  that  the  marriage  was  an  unhappy 
one  on  Lord  Mortimer's  side,  but  if  it  was  not  so, 
it  was  because  he  so  truly  loved  and  admired  his 
wife,  that  she  could  not  be  otherwise  than  perfect 
in  his  eyes. 

Lady  Mortimer  was  not  happy ;  she  had  mis- 
calculated, as  many  have  done,  her  own  powers 
of  endurance  and  forbearance  ;  she  had  expected 
to  find — the  obstinacy  on  ti-ifling  points,  the  long, 
tedious,  pomtless  tales,  the  habit  of  fussing  on 
every  occasion,  great  and  small, — the  more  trivial 
the  more  fuss — infirmities  for  wliich  Lord  Morti- 
mer was  remarkable — less  offensive  in  a  husband 
than  in  a  lover — and  she  was  disappointed.  She 
would  have  esteemed  and  respected  him  if  she 
could ;  she  had  respected  him  for  many  good  and 
amiable  qualities  before  her  imion  with  him,  but 
how  cotdd  she  respect,  so  she  asked  herself,  a 
man  who  was  listened  to  by  others  vnth  sup- 
pressed yawns,  whose  company  was  avoided,  as 
she  plainly  saw,  by  many  a  trick  ;  whose  fussiness 
provoked  even  his  mother  into  ill  humor.  She 
had  married  him  perfectly  conscious  of  his  infe- 
riority and  teazing  propensities,  but  after  her 
marriage,  they  fretted  her,  and  though  she  could 
have  borne  to  laugh  at  him  herself,  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  husband  the  jest  of  others. 

She  said  but  little — she  did  Outwardly  endure 
— she  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  provide  for 
herself  separate  interests,  but  what  were  her  se- 
parate interests  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hve 
only  in  the  light  of  others ;  there  was  a  perpetual 
gnawing,  restless  discontent  within,  cheered  and 
allayed  only  by  that  lowest  and  poorest  of  prin- 
ciples, that  she  must  bear  it  because  she  must 

I  cannot  speak  of  the  feelings  witli  which  Su- 
fi 


]  san  heard  of  her  anival  in  the  neighborhood,  for 
i  if  she  felt  either  fear  or  uneasiness,  she  made  no 
exhibition  of  it,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  to 
Julian  that  they  should  visit  her. 

The  first  meeting  was  less  awkward  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Lady  Mortimer  received 
her  guests  without  embarrassment,  coldly,  but 
with  perfect  self-possession.  To  Susan,  though 
cold,  she  Avas  kind,  attentive  to  her  health,  and 
anxious  for  her  comfort ;  but  to  Juhan  she  wa« 
simply  and  markedly  cold,  addressing  him  only 
when  civility  made  it  necessary,  and  then  with 
that  scrupulous  attention,  which  to  those  who 
have  been  friends,  is  the  most  cutting  of  all  dis- 
tinctions! 

Only  once  did  she  so  far  relax  as  to  show  any- 
thing of  her  former  self. 

When  Susan  rose,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
visit,  Florence  walked  with  her  towards  the  door, 
and  paused  at  a  large  window,  which  looked  out 
upon  the  entrance. 

"  What  a  lovely  Uttle  pony-phaeton  you  have 
got,  Susan,"  she  exclaimed,  animatedly.  "  I  am 
reaUy  jealous  of  you." 

"  A  waste  of  jealousy,"  Susan  said,  smiling ; 
"  can  you  not  have  one  if  you  wish  for  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  could,  but  then  I  should  not  care 
about  it."  She  leant  her  anns  upon  the  window, 
and  as  her  eyes  wandered  over  the  beautiful  and 
wide-spread  demesne  which  was  now  her  own, 
and  thought  how  little  its  beauty  or  its  possession 
added  to  her  happiness,  she  sighed  a  sigh  of 
weariness  and  discontent. 

Susan  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  looking  up  in 
her  face  half  kindly,  half  playfully,  said,  "  Dis- 
satisfied still,  Florence  ?" 

"  When  did  you  ever  know  me  that  I  was  not 
dissatisfied,  Susan  ?  and  I  am  sure  the  day  will 
never  come  when  you  wUl  cease  to  see  me  so.  It 
is  my  nature  and  my  destiny;  but  no  matter. 
Good-bye."  She  kissed  Susan,  with  a  greater 
approach  to  cordiality  than  she  had  yet  shown, 
but  when  she  turned  to  Juhan,  she  was  the  stiff 
and  cold  Lady  Mortimer  once  more. 

Julian  was  piqued,  but  less  piqued  than  hurt 
He  was  as  sensitive  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  to  the 
least  appearance  of  slight  or  neglect  from  those 
to'whom  he  felt  Idndly ;  and  though  perhaps  he 
liad  no  reason  to  exiject  cordiahty  from  Lady 
Mortimer — he  liad  expected  it  It  was  too  much 
his  habit  to  think  that  he  might  change,  but  that 
others  never  should. 

Slie  returned  the  visit  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and,  owing  perhaps  to  the  greater  degree 
of  constraint  wliich  the  return  to  Keevor,  and 
the  revival  of  old  feelings  occasioned,  her  man- 
ner was  even  colder  than  before. 

When  she  left  the  room,  Julian  followed  her. 
He  offered  her  his  arm  to  take  her  to  the  car- 
riage, but,  with  a  hauglity  movement,  she  de- 
clined it,  and  they  walked  down  tlie  long  corri- 
dor in  silence. 

As  they  reached  the  end,  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  looking 
up  in  her  face  with  a  reproachful  glance,  he  said 
softly  and  earnestly, 

"  Why  this,  Florence  f 

She  shook  off  his  hand,  turned  away  her  head, 
and  hurried  on  to  the  carriage,  but  not  before 
Julian  had  remarked  her  heightened  color,  and 
seen  a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye. 
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He  turned  away  m  silence,  and  re-entered  the  j  temoon.  He  found  Florence  and  her  guests  ea- 
house  with  a  cloyd  on  his  brow.  I  gerly  discussing   the   arrangements   of   a   plan 

L  do  not  mean  to  detail  the  gradual  steps  by  \  which  had  been  proposed  a  day  or  two  before 
which  the  intimacy  of  Julian  and  Florence  was  i  for  acting  some  scenes  from  an  opera  at  that 
renewed.^    It  was  renewed  ;  and  with  the  renew- 1  time  new,  and  still  deservedly  popular. 

The  scheme  had  been  suggested  by  a  Mr.  and 


al  something  of  her  former  influence  revived. 
This  influence  (if  in  so  subtle  and  complex  a 
creature  as  man  we  can  make  the  distinction) 
was  rather  over  his  mind  than  over  his  heart. 


Mrs.  Beaumont,   a  sister  and  hrother-in  law  of 
Lord  Mortimer's.      They  were  of  that  class  of 
.     ■  a  „     ,  X  ,  ,1  P<^ople  wlio  are  called  "  great  acquisitions   in  a 

An  influence  equally  dangerous,  I  do  not  deny ;  country  house ;"  very  musical,  very  fond  of 
but  I  mean  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  other  talking,  very  fond  of  acting— in  short  very  fond 
time  did  she  dispjace  the  hold  which  I  am  of  doing  something  ;— and  their  scheme  liad  ta- 
persuaded  Susan  had  over  his  best  affections,  ken  Lady  Mortimer's  fancy  more  than  other  su 
She  amused  and  excited  him,  and  the  temptation  .••'».. 
of  the  amusement  and  excitement  he  could  not 
resist.  Her  attractions  were,  in  fact,  very  great. 
There  was  an  animation,  a  fascination  in  her  con- 
versation which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled — tlie 
peculiarity  of  her  phraseology,  the  fearless 
abandon  with  which  she  spoke,  maintaining,  at 
the  same  time,  a  certain  degree  of  distance  and 
reserve,  the  half  grace,  half  brusquerie  of  her 
manner — all  these,  even  without  her  beauty,  had 
their  charms  ; — she  excited  you  to  perpetual  in- 
terest ;  even  when  she  herself  was  melancholy, 
she  forced  you  to  be  gay. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  a  large  party 
assembled  at  Mortimer  Court,  brouglit  together 
by  the  commencement  of  the  shooting  season. 
Lady  Mortimer,  anxious  to  amuse,  and  glad  to 
be  amused,  was  in  gay  spirits,  and  Julian  par- 
took in  the  pleasure  which  the  gaiety  of  the 
house  afforded.  He  was  not  usually  fond  of 
mixed  society.  He  was  too  shy,  and  too  sensi- 
tive, to  feel  at  his  ease  with  those  who  were 
careless  or  indifferent  about  him ;  but  at  this 
time,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  occupation  of 
unceasing,  though  unconscious  conflict  in  his 
mind,  made  him  less  sensitive  to  trifles,  partly 
because  he  did  excite  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention,  he  learned  to  delight  himself  in  it. 
His  visits  to  Mortimer  Court  increased  in  fre- 
quency, and  became,  not  only  on  Florence's  ac 
count,  an  object  and  attraction  to  him. 

His  spirits  rose,  his  temper  cleared  and  righted 
itself,  but,  in  causing  this  restoration,  his  young, 
fading,  fragile  wife,  had  no  share.  She  could 
not  partake  in  his  pleasures.  The  chill  of  au- 
tumnal breezes  was  confining  her  to  the  house, 
and,  to  my  eyes,  the  Avan  transparency  of  her 
complexion,  and  other  sad  and  boding  signs, 
were  beginning  to  appear  again.  Julian  did 
not  perceive  the  change.  He  was  fiir  from  ne- 
glecting Susan  ;  he  was  always  kind  and  attentive 
to  her, — sometimes  so  tender  and  empresse,  that 
her  color  went  and  came  at  every  word  he  said. 
But  still  his  days  of  watchfulness  were  over. 
He  was  unaccustomed,  too,  to  mark  the  signs  of 


sug- 
gestions of  her  otheV  guests. 

When  Julian  was  announced,  Florence  said  to 
Mrs.  Beaumont, — 

"  You  were  in  trouble  for  a  tenor,  Eleanor ; 
here  is  one,  and  such  a  one  as  is  not  to  be  met 
with  every  day." 

Mrs.  Beaumont  turned  her  head  towards  the 
door.  "  A  perfect  Master  of  Ravenswood  in  ap- 
pearance !"  she  exclaimed.  "  My  dear  Florence, 
where  did  you  pick  up  such  a  treasure  ? — 

'  Vrairaent,  si  son  ramago 
So  rapporte  a  son  plumage,' 

he  will  prove  a  phcenix  indeed," 

"  Ydii,  must  ask  him  to  take  the  part,"  Flo- 
rence said,  hastily  ;   "  I  shan't." 

And  after  introducing  Julian  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  she  went  with  Mr.  Beaumont  and  some 
others  to  the  pianoforte. 

^  Mrs.  Beaumont  unfolded  the  scheme  to  Julian 
in  a  few  words.  "  You  know  the  opera,  of 
course  ?"  she  inquired,  as  she  concluded. 

"  No ;"  he  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  not  been 
singing  much  of  late." 

"  But  have  you  never  heard  it,  Mr.  Greville  ? 
You  must  be  a  savage.  London  has  been  rav- 
ing about  it  all  the  season." 

"  We  are  savages  in  these  parts,"  Juhan  said, 
laughing  slightly.  "  I  have  neither  heard  it,  nor 
heard  of  it." 

Mrs.  Beaumont  looked  rather  contemptuous. 
"  It  is  no  matter,"  she  said  ;  "  you  know  the 
story  from  Walter  Scott's  novel — Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.  We  have  got  a  Lucia — not  so  fair  a 
one  as  could  be  wished,  but  perfect  in  everything 
but  poor  Lucy's  golden  locks.  We  only  wait  for 
a  Ravenswood — an  Edgardo  ;  and  you,  Mr.  Gre- 
ville, have  been  fixed  upon  to  take  that  promi- 
nent part." 

Julian  started,  and  colored ;  then  firmly  and 
decidedly  declined.  He  had  not  sung  with  Flor- 
ence since  the  renewal  of  their  intimacy ;  he  had 
even  piqued  himself  on  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  his  determination  not  to  do  so.  There  was  no 
hesitation  in  his  manner  now.     Less  by  thought 


disease ;  he  had  been  lulled  into  a  false  security;  j  than  by  impulse  he  felt  that  his  duty  command- 


there  were  many  excuses  to  be  made  for  his 
blindness,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  them  ; — I 
am  often  more  inclined  to  blame  my  own  silence, 
— and  yet  Dr.  Blandford  still  spoke  gaily  and 
cheerfully, — spoke  of  a  tour  for  the  spring  of  the 
following  year, — planned  it  with  Julian,  who  en- 
tered eagerly  into  the  idea  ; — and  what  was  I — 
to  come  with  my  unwelcome  and  uncertain 
words  of  warning  ?  I  was  silent ;  but  my  heart 
misgives  me  for  mj  silence  still. 

One  day,  towards  the  later  end  of  September, 
Julian  called  at  Mortimer  Court  early  in  the  af- 


ed  him  to  decline  the  offer. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Greville,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  "we 
take  no  denial ;  in  these  schemes  everybody  must 
do  what  they  can  do." 

Slie  pressed  and  pressed  again,  but  Julian  re- 
mained firm  in  his  refusal. 

Angry  at  her  failure,  Mrs.  Beaumont  called  to 
Lady  Mortimer: 

"  My  powers  of  persuasion  have  failed,  my 
dear  Florence ;  come  and  try  what  you  can  do." 

"  No,  indeefi,"  she  replied,  with  cold  careless- 
ness, "  I  never  press.  Mr.  Greville  must  do  as 
he  pleases ;  and  if  he  will  not  take  the  part,  wo 
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must  look  for  somebody  else.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  not  have  much  difficulty." 

Why  did  Julian's  resolution  begin  to  waver  ? 
He  said  nothing,  however,  and  the  subject  drop- 
ped. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Florence  sat  down  to  the 
pianoforte,  and,  with  her  perfect  execution  and 
deep  feeling,  sang  the  beautiful  air — "  Spargi 
d'amaro  pianto." 

In  an  ecstacy  of  admiration  Julian  left  his  seat 
and  approached  her.  She  did  not  immediately 
notice  iiim,  but  began  to  talk  to  Mr.  Beaumont. 
After  a  few  minutes,  however,  slie  placed  a  duet, 
from  the  opera  of  Lucia,  on  the  music-desk,  and 
looking  round  at  Julian,  who  stood  behind  her, 
said,  with  laughing  command,  "  Now,  Mr.  Gre- 
ville,  sing." 

And,  without  waiting  for  a  refusal,  she  began. 
He  followed  instinctively.  The  duet  was  the 
©ne  beginning,  "  Sulla  tomba,"  a  temptation,  no 
doubt,  to  the  lovers  of  music  from  its  own  beauty. 

The  singing  of  both  was  really  beyond  com- 
mon praise,  but  they  were  gratified  at  the  sensa- 
tion which  they  excited,  and  at  the  admiration 
expressed  by  those  whose  ears  were  accustomed 
to  be  critical. 

"I  can't  attempt  to  speak  my  admiration, 
Florence,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beaumont ;  "  I  only 
wish  I  was  more  of  a  syren  myself,  that  I  might 
have  some  share  in  detaining  Mr.  Greville,  will 
he,  uill  he,  as  the  old  writers  say." 

I  suppose  it  will  be  guessed  that  Julian's  reso- 
lution gave  way.  He  gave  his  consent,  and  his 
consent  given,  he  became  more  excited  than  any 
in  the  scheme.  He  sang  again  with  Florence  to 
an  admiring  audience — the  audience  vanished, 
and  he  sang  with  her  alone.  And  again  he  sat 
by  her  side,  and  hung  upon  her  melodious  notes, 
and  watched  the  kindling  brilliancy  of  her  eyes ; 
and  again  he  caught  from  her  eager,  animated 
words — thought,  feeling,  excitement,  all  that  to 
him  was  hfe. 

It  was  late  when  he  returped  home.  The 
dressing  bell  had  already  rung.  Though  dissat- 
isfied with  himself,  he  was  pleased  and  carried 
away — though  conscience  was  not  silent,  its  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  sweet  echoes  of  the  notes 
that  still  were  lingering  upon  his  ear ;  and,  glad 
to  postpone  his  confession  to  a  public  opportu- 
nity, he  merely  knocked  at  Susan's  door,  and  de- 
sired her  not  to  wait  for  him. 

At  dinner  he  intended  to  speak,  but  deferred 
his  communication  again  and  again,  until  it  was 
forced  from  him  by  George  Vivian,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Keevor  the  day  before. 

"  I  want  you  to  ride  with  me  to-morrow  after- 
noon, Julian.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  farm  which 
I  think  will  suit  me  exactly.  It  is  six  miles  from 
here,  but  that  is  not  at  all  too  far.  Mr.  Heath, 
who  has  sent  to  me  about  it,  says  I  must  bid  for 
it  without  delay,  so  you  must  come  with  me,  and 
tell  me  if  it  has  your  approval." 

Julian  said,  with  some  hesitation,  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  go ;  then  gathering  boldness, 
added,  with  affected  carelessness, — 

"  I  am  going  to  Mortimer  Court ;  they  are  go- 
ing to  perform  some  scenes  from  an  opera,  and  I 
have  promised  to  take  a  part." 

George  Vivian  looked  surprised  and  annoyed, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

"  I  saw  an  opera  once,"  remarked  Mr.  Greville ; 
"  it  was  all  about  fairies,  and  there  was  a  king 


of  the  fairies — it  was  very  pretty.  I  am  sure, 
Julian,  poor  Susan  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
act — so  shall  I.     When  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Humph !"  said  Aunt  Janet,  loudly  ;  "  and 
what  part  are  you  to  take,  Mr.  Julian,  if  I  may 
ask  ?" 

"  The  opera  is  called  Lucia  de  Lammermuir," 
he  said,  without  directly  answering  her  question ; 
"  it  is  founded  on  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Julian,  we  know  that ;  the  pa- 
pers have  been  full  of  noUwng  else.  I  am  quite 
sick  of  the  subject.  I  aw  sure  I  often  wonder 
how  they  can  have  the  face  to  make  us  pay  for 
such  trash." 

"  You  are  more  learned  than  I  am,  Aunt  Ja- 
net ;  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  Never  heard  of  it !  really,  Mr.  Julian,  what 
do  you  use  your  intellect  for  ?  You  have  one,  I 
suppose,  hke  other  people  ?  Never  heard  of  it ! 
— good  gracious  ;  Mr.  George,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  it, 
either  ?" 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  I 
know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Julian,"  she  continued,  return- 
ing to  her  point,  "  what  part  are  you  to  take  ? 
Are  you  to  enact  the  hapless  lover, — Monsieur 
Edgardo,  or  whatever  they  call  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  shortly  and  coldly. 

"  Humph  !"  remarked  Aunt  Janet,  in  a  tone 
louder  than  before. 

Susan  took  no  part  in  the  conversation ;  nor. 
though  Julian  glanced  uneasily  at  her,  did  she 
once  raise  her  eyes  to  his  face.  By  no  expres- 
sion of  sui"prise,  annoyance,  or  reproach,  could  I 
read  that  she  disapproved  of  her  husband's  in- 
tention. 

Often  since  her  marriage,  judging,  perhaps,  as 
a  man,  and  not  as  a  wife,  I  had  felt  inclined  t» 
cavil  at  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  with  which 
she  bore  with  his  weaknesses  and  follies.  I  be- 
gan $0  distrust  her  judgment  now,  but  I  little  un- 
derwood her. 

As  she  passed  Julian,  on  leaving  the  dining- 
room,  she  said, — 

"  If  I  am  not  in  the  drawing  room  when  you 
have  done  dinner,  will  you  come  up  to  my  room  ? 
I  will  have  a  good  fire  for  you." 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  anxiety  and  an- 
noyance. He  was,  doubtless,  well  aware  that 
she  would  not  approve  of  the  scheme,  and  he 
would  have  preferred  to  fight  it  out  with  her  in 
public ;  but  he  never  refused  her  requests,  and  he 
nodded,  though  rather  sullenly,  his  acquiescence. 
I  believe  the  acting  itself  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
upon  his  fancy.  It  was  the  very  thing  to  suit 
him, — an  amusement  in  every  way  formed  for  his 
talents  and  disposition. 

He  went  to  his  wife's  room  prepared  for  re- 
proaches, but  in  a  mood  of  strong  determination 
to  have  liis  own  way.  He  found  her  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  by  a  blazing  fire ;  the  room  bright,  and 
the  picture  of  comfort. 

"  You  have  kept  your  promise,  Susan,"  he 
said,  laughing ;  "  I  will  roast  myself  to  my  heart's 
content ;"  and  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  front  of  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  before  it. 

She  smiled,  but  seriously,  and  as  one  who  bad 
something  on  her  mind ;  then  bending  a  little  for- 
wardts  said,  gently, — 
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"  I  suppose  you  guess,  Julian,  that  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  about  this  opera  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  it,  Susan  ?" 
he  replied,  taking  up  the  poker,  and  beginning  to 
tap  upon  the  hob,  a  very  ilvvorite  occupation  with 
him. 

"  Do  you  not  guess,"  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  that  I  wish  to  interfere  with  your  plea- 
sure ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Susan,  I  guess  no  such  thing  !" 
He  spoke  in  a  very  resolute  tone. 

"  But  I  must,"  sh^aid,  seriously  ;  "  you  once 
asked  me,  Julian,  to'^arn  you  and  guide  you, 
when  you  yourself  did  not  see  clearly.  I  must 
do  so  now ;  indeed,  Julian,  this  will  be  a  danger- 
ous pleasure  for  you ;  if  you  think,  I  am  sure  you 
will  see  that  it  must  be  so." 

"  Some  people  think  all  pleasures  dangerous," 
he  observed,  petulantly ;  "  but  that  is  not  ray 
creed.  Amusement  is  sometimes  needed,  even 
by  the  very  best ;  and  the  very  best  I  don't  pro- 
fess to  be."  His  cause  was  too  weak  a  one  to 
bear  argument,  but  he  could  escape  to  generali- 
ties. This  is  often  the  course  of  obstinacy  in 
the  weak,  and  Julian  was  beginning  to  be  obsti- 
nate. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  replied  his  wife ; 
"  and,  indeed,  dear  Julian,  I  grieve  continually 
that  your  life  here  is  not  as  bright  and  as  happy 
as  it  should  be.  You  must  not  think  that  I  would 
urge  you  to  give  up  this  pleasure,  because  it  is  a 
pleasure ;  but  only  because  it  is  one  too  danger- 
ous to  be  a  lasting  pleasure  to  you.  Dear  Julian, 
ask  yourself,  is  there  not  danger  in  it  ?" 

He  made  no  answer,  but  continued,  with  the 
same  resolved  air,  to  tap  the  poker  upon  the 
bars. 

"  Julian,"  she  continued,  more  seriously  and 
earnestly,  "  you  must  forgive  me  for  forcing  my 
advice  upon  you ;  you  know,"  her  voice  slightly, 
very  slightly,  trembled,  "  that  you  are  weak 
where  Florence  is  concerned ;  and  Florence,  also 
— if  not  for  yourself,  Julian,  will  you  not  consi- 
der for  her, — ouce  you  destroyed  her  peace ;  Oh  1 
Julian,  will  you  do  it  again  ?" 

"  Susan,"  he  said,  turning  his  face  towards  her, 
with  a  serious  inquiring  look,  "  are  you  jealous  V 

"  No,  not  jealous,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
calm  sadness,  which  went  to  Julian's  heart.  But 
something  of  pride,  something,  too,  of  kindliness, 
which  would  have  endeavored  to  prove  by  brav- 
ing the  danger  that  there  was  none,  made  him 
hesitate  in  yielding  to  her  wish. 

There  had  been  a  moment's  wavering,  but  Su- 
san feared  that  she  saw  on  liis  countenance  re- 
turning determination.  "  Oh,  Julian  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, imploringly,  rising  from  her  seat  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  while  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  and  fear  for  a  moment  clouded  her 
brow, — "  do  not  make  me  too  bitterly  repent  the 
weakness  which  has,  I  fear,  destroyed  your  hap- 
piness, and,  perhaps,  Florence's  also." 

She  rarely,  very  rarely,  spoke  or  thought  of 
her  own  feelings.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
Julian  would  have  appreciated  her  character  bet- 
ter if  she  had  done  so.  Some  minds  can  scarcely 
understand  that  total  rising  above  selfish  happi- 
ness which  characterized  Susan.  The  effect  of 
her  voice,  the  look  of  unwonted  emotion  and 
anxiety  on  her  countenance,  was  immediate 
now. 

"  Oh,  Susan !"  he  exclaimed,  sadly  and  reproach- 


fully, "  if  you  say  that,  I  cannot  do  it.  But  yon 
should  not  so  mistrust  me." 

"  I  do  not  mistrust  you,  dear  Julian,"  she  re- 
plied, anxiously  ;  '■  I  know  that  you  would  ever 
do  what  is  right  and  best,  if  you  felt  it  to  be  e©. 
But  we  are  all  so  weak  where  our  wishes  are 
concerned, — so  Wind,  too, — indeed,  indeed,  Julian, 
I  only  mistrust  you  as  I  mistrust  myself;  as  I 
have  had  cause  to  mistrust  myself."  And  a 
painful  color  flitted  over  her  face. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  more  curious  and 
anxious  interest  than  he  had  lately  done ;  then, 
without  speaking,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  short 
and  decided  note  to  Lady  Mortimer,  declining 
the  part  which  had  been  proposed  for  him ;  and 
he  was  sincere — but  oh, 

"Variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Trust  not  the  forward  path  again. 
Oh !  forward  step  and  lingering  will ; 

Oh  !  loved  and  warned  in  vain, 
And  wilt  thou  perish  still  1 

The  CHRisTii.if  Tbak. 

The  following  day,  after  luncheon,  I,  and  Su- 
san, and  Julian,  were  in  the  drawing-room.  Ju- 
lian was  waiting  for  George  Vivian,  with  whom 
he  was  to  ride.  Susan  was  lying  on  the  sofa. 
She  was  looking  much  as  usual,  but  of  late  she 
had  begun  to  take  more  constant  and  anxious 
care  of  herself.  She  was  nursing  her  life  for  Ju- 
lian's sake,  as  she  would  have  nursed  him.  She 
felt  that  she  had  an  influence  over  him  which 
none  other  possessed ;  and  sometimes  shrinking 
as  she  looked  into  the  future,  she  would  not  that 
one  act  of  negligence  or  carelessness  on  her  part, 
should  deprive  him  of  a  guide  before  the  time, 
There  had  been  one  weak,  passionate  prayer  to 
die,  quickly  repented  of  and  recalled  ;  and  now, 
since  Florence  had  returned,  as  passionate  would 
have  been  her  prayer  to  live. 

Julian  was  standing  by  the  fire,  thoughtfully. 
Perhaps  his  thoughts  were  at  Mortimer  Court, 
taking  part  in  the  excitement  and  preparation 
there. 

"  Mr.  George,  as  Aunt  Janet  calls  him,"  he 
said  at  last,  looking  up,  "  is  taking  his  time.  If 
there  is  a  thing  that  overturns  my  temper,  it  is 
being  kept  waiting." 

As  he  spoke,  a  servant  came  into  the  room  with 
a  note. 

Julian  colored  as  he  took  it,  and  walked  to  a 
little  distance.  When  he  had  read  it  over,  be 
stood  for  a  moment  with  his  brows  knit,  then 
suddenly  threw  it  down,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  note  from  Lady  Mortimer,  written  in 
a  tone  half  of  pique  and  half  of  playfulness,  re- 
fusing to  take  his  denial,  and  desiring  him  to 
come  immediately  to  Mortimer  Court.  The  com- 
mand was  worded  in  a  determined  tone,  such  as 
Florence  well  knew  that  Julian  had  little  power 
to  resist. 

His  voice  reached  us -from  the  corridor,  calling 
for  his  hat. 

I  looked  at  Susan :  she  understood  it  too  weU. 
For  a  moment  she  sat  silent,  while  her  cheek  be- 
came deadly  pale,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat. 
The  next  instant  she  had  followed  him. 
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Her  soft  voice  fell  upon  me  clear  and  distinct 
— «  Julian  !" 

But  it  did  not  reach  his  ear;*. 

It  was  raised  again,  more  iuaploringly  ;  then 
followed  a  silence — such  a  silence  as  makes  one's 
heart  beat  with  expectation.  It  was  broken  by 
a  shriek  of  agony,  which  still  is  ringing  on  my 
ears;  and  a  moment  afterwards  Julian  staggered 
into  the  room,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  pale, 
death-like  form  of  his  young  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

My  wife  !  what  wife  ?    I  have  no  wife. 
Oh !  insupportable  ;  oh !  heavy  hour. 

Othello. 

Yet  fell  she  not  as  one  enforced  to  die, 
Ne  died  with  dread  and  grudging  discontent, 
But  as  one  toiled  with  travel,  down  doth  lie. 
So  lay  she  down  as  if  to  sleep  she  went. 
And  closed  her  eyes  with  careless  quietness, 
The  whiles  soft  death  away  her  spirit  hent, 
And  soul  assoyled  from  sinful  fleshliness. 

Spenser's  Daphnaida.. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  we  should  face 
the  consequences  of  our  faults,  before  we  can 
learn  that  Error  is  infinite.  Poor  Julian  was 
destined  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness purchased  for  him,  by  that  weakness  which 
in  his  early  years  was  a  failing  so  small,  that  it 
had  been  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  gentleness 
and  kindliness  of  disposition. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Susan  opened  her  eyes  ; 
but  Death's  approaching  shadow  was  already 
stealing  over  her  pale  features. 

Julian  was  kneeling  at  her  side,  her  hand  in 
his,  his  face  convulsed  with  fear  and  agony. 

"  Susan !"  he  exclaimed,  as  her  long  lashes 
slowly  and  heavily  were  raised, — his  tongue 
cleaving  to  his  mouth,  his  voice  a  husky  whisper 
— "  Susan  !  my  wife,  my  angel  wife  1" 

She  smiled  on  him  with  a  smile  of  ineffable 
sweetness. 

"Oh!  Susan,"  he  exclaimed  again,  "forgive, 
forgive  me !" 

She  turned  her  pitying,  loving  eyes  upon  his 
agitated  countenance,  and  gathering  power,  softly 
murmured,  "  Ah  !  Julian,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  hard  V  ^ 

"  Then  live,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 
"  live,  Susan,  live  to  forgive  and  bless  me." 

"  Julian !  dearest  Julian !"  she  said,  raising 
her  feeble  head,  and  pressing  her  cold  lips  on  his 
brow,  "  I  may  not  live,  but  dying,  I  bless  you." 

He  gazed  at  her,  a  mist  swimming  before  his 
eyes,  the  veins  in  his  temples  throbbing  and 
swelling  as  if  they  would  burst ;  then  dropping 
his  head  upon  the  bed,  his  hand  relaxed  from  its 
grasp,  and  gently  sinking,  he  fell  senseless  upon 
the  floor. 

George  Vivian  and  I,  who,  with  some  others, 
were  standing  in  the  passage,  hoping  against 
hope,  (for  well  we  knew  that  hope  was  over) 
were  summoued  hastily  by  Bessie,  to  the  bed- 
side of  her  mistress.  We  raised  Julian  from  the 
flow:  and  bore  him  from  the  room,  Susan  foUow- 
Ihg  him  with  eyes  of  love  and  sorrow — and  they 
met  no  more. 

We  laid   the  unfortunate  young  man  upon  a 

couch  near  a  window,  and  endeavored  to  restore 

him ;  but  it  was  no  common  swpou  which  had 

,  overpowered  him.    George  Vivian  was  hanging 


anxiously  over  him  when  Bessie  again  appeared, 
with  a  request  from  Susan  that  he  would  go  to 
her. 

He  obeyed. 

As  he  approached,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  with  an  instinctive  feeling  he  knelt  by 
her  side. 

She  appeared  to  have  somewhat  rallied,  and 
strengthened  herself  for  all  she  had  to  do  ;  and 
her  voice,  though  soft,  was  clear  and  steady  as  she 
addressed  him. 

"  George,"  she  began ;  ai  Julian's  desire  she  had 
called  liim  by  that  name  since  her  marriage,  but 
never  had  it  so  thrilled  his  heart  as  now  it  did — 
"  you  must  be  kind  to  Juhan ;  he  will  need  all 
your  love  and  care  ;  promise  me  that  you  wiU  be 
a  brother,  and  more  than  a  brother  to  him." 

"  I  wUl,"  he  said,  in  a  deep,  low  tone, — full  and 
expressive  as  the  words  of  the  marriage  vow. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?"  she  cried,  and 
her  soft  tones  became  liigh  and  shrill,  in  the  agony 
of  her  prayer.  "  You  must  pity  him,  you  must 
not  think  harshly  of  him :  for  one  moment's  weak- 
ness, for  my,  perhaps,  too  great  fearfulness,  he  has 
been  awfully  punished.  Oh !  George,  you  must 
not  judge  him — you  must  not  let  him  judge  him- 
self by  the  punishment — you  must  comfort,  not 
condemn."  A  tear  fell  slowly  down  her  pale 
cheek. 

"  I  will  strive  to  be  to  him  what  you  would 
have  been,"  he  said,  steadily ;  then  taking  her 
hand,  and  looking  up  in  her  face,  as  if — it  was 
vain  to  strive,  once,  though  but  once,  though  in 
death  it  should  be  spoken — he  continued,  in  tones 
of  strong,  but  mastered  passion — "  And  Susan,  that 
you  may  trust  me,  that  you  may  know  tliat  no 
word  of  yours  can  ever  be  forgotten,  let  me  speak 
this  once : — I  have  loved  you,  I  shall  love  you 
tin  death.  In  hfe  I  have  striven  against  it ;  but 
now — can  it  be  a  sin  to  love  you  now  V  And  he 
bowed  down  his  head  upon  her  hand. 

A  faint  blush  flitted  over  her  pale  cheek.  Poor 
blighted  heart !  I  know  not — it  may  have  been 
comfort,  even  iir  the  hour  of  death,  to  feel  that 
not  to  all  had  the  treasure  of  her  love  been  as 
a  valueless  thing.  I  know  not — she  made  no  re- 
mark upon  what  he  had  said. 

"  Dear  George,"  she  answered,  gently,  "  I  have 
no  power  to  thank  you  for  aU  yoiu-  kindness  to 
Julian  and  to  me,  but,  if  it  may  be  permitted  to 
dying  lips  to  say  such  woi-ds, — ^it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten." 

Her  pitying  eyes  rested  upon  him  also  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  bade  him  farewell. 


A  few  hours  later,  a  housemaid  hurriedly  told 
me  that  Mrs.  GrevUle  had  called  for  me. 

I  entered  the  chamber  of  death,  and  I  saw  with 
one  glance  that  death  indeed  was  there.  The  cur- 
tains were  put  back  from  the  bed,  and  the  fading 
sunlight  was  falling  on  the  sharj^ening  but  angelic 
features.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  Aunt  Janet  sat, 
stiff  and  stern  in  her  sorrow,  but  truly  sorrowful 
still.  At  a  little  distance  on  the  opposite  side, 
Bessie  was  kneeling,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands — a  picture  of  mute  despair.  While  action 
was  necessary,  her  mind,  her  love,  her  courage,  had 
never  failed — but  there  was  no  call  for  action  now. 
She  whom  her  care  had  nursed  in  sickness  and 
in  health — raising  from  the  drooping  childhood  a 
fair  though  fragile  flower,  she  was  passing  away 
to  a  home  where  her  cares  could  follow  her  no 
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more.  A  little  behind  her  stood  the  old  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  his  cares  and  services  were 
also  at  an  end — all  but  one. 

I  paused  at  the  tlneshold,  but  Susan  faintly 
motioned  to  me  to  approach.  Her  father  was  sit- 
ting by  her  side,  and  holding  her  hand,  but  as  I 
drew  nearer  and  read  his  countenance,  I  saw  that 
die  smile  with  which  he  was  gazing  upon  her 
wa.s  a  smile  of  vacancy.  The  shock  of  the  day 
had  been  too  great — the  signs  of  death  on  that 
loved  face  too  speaking  and  too  awful — the  feeble 
intellect  had  given  wajH  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
looking  his  last  upon  his  child  without  a  pang. 

I  approached  her  and  stood  by  her  bed.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  murmured  some 
words,  so  famt,  so  low,  I  heard  them  not — no 
matter.  Tliose  loving  eyes  told  me  all  I  cared  to 
know — that  in  death  she  trusted  me.  She  proved 
her  trust.  Raising  her  father's  hand,  and  simply 
pressing  it  to  her  lips  as  she  resigned  it,  fearing 
it  seemed  to  agitate  him  by  any  sign  of  a  last 
parting — she  placed  it  in  mine,  fixing  the  while 
upon  my  face  a  long,  serious,  imploring  gaze.  I 
understood  it  well,  and  never,  never,  I  trust,  hav« 
I  been  unfaithful  to  that  silent  prayer. 

I  attempted  to  draw  him  away,  perceiving 
such  to  be  her  desire  ;  but  Mr.  GreviUe  stood  spell- 
bound— unconscious  that  he  was  leaving  her  for 
ever ;  yet,  as  if  tied  to  the  spot  where  she  lay. 

With  an  effort  Susan  raised  herself,  and,  clear 
and  distinct,  I  heard  her  voice  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time — "  Papa,  you  will  go  with  Mr.  Grant- 
ley,  now.  He  will  stay  with  you,  and,  only  re- 
member that  we  shall  meet  again." 

And,  obedient  to  her  voice,  docile  as  a  child,  he 
followed  me.  He  never  knew  that  he  had  lost 
her. 

She  died  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  no 
loving  husband  gathering  up  the  fitigments  of  her 
expii-ing  hfe. 

In  Rnother  room  Julian  lay  senseless  still, 
George  Vivian  by  his  side. 


;  whate'er  they  looked  upon,  no  father,  no  husband, 

bent — none  who  were  bound  to  her  by  those  holy 
I  ties,  wliich  are  tied  in  heaven.  We  two  were 
;  there,  and  none,  perhaps;  by  the  right  of  our  love, 

had  a  dearer  right.  But  what  were  we  to  her  ? — 
]  strangers  m  blood ;  friends,  grateful  friends,  but 
j  no  more. 

i      And  there  she  was  laid — by  the  side  of  him 
\  whose  hfe,  judging  as  man  judges,  would  have 

saved  her  from  a  hapless  fate ;  and  the  calm  but 
I  sorrowful  voice  that  rose  above  her  head  was  the 

voice  of  one,  himself  sinking  into  the  grave,  whose 
!  arms  had  received  her  in  her  infancy,  and  who, 
i  but  a  few  short  months  before,  had  spoken  with 
I  trembling  hope  her  marriage  blessing. 

But  it  is  enough — we  left  her  tibere,  and  re: 

turned  to  life  again. 


"Sigh  not,  ye  winds,  as  parsing  o'er 
The  chambers  o{  the  deiui  ye  fly. 
Weep  not,  ye  dew.s,  for  they 
No  more  shall  ever  sigh. 

WTiy  mourn  1  the  troul)lc(l  heart's  at  rest; 
How  still  it  is  within  thy  breast. 
Whymonrn!  since  tlcnth  presents  hs  peace, 
And  in  the  grave  our  sorrows  cease." 

So  did  I  muse  as  we  followed  the  remains  of 
Susan  Greville  to  the  grave,  the  chiU  damp  breeze 
of  an  autumnal  day  timing  our  footsteps  with  its 
sorrowful  sighing  as  we  passed  along.  We  could 
not  mourn ;  we  could  not  wish  that  she  who  so 
had  felt  the  sorrows  of  mortality,  that  the  strings 
of  life  were  shattered  as  they  swept  over  her, 
should  again  be  a  suffering  child  of  earth;  and 
yet 

Never,  except  upon  this  occasion,  did  I  ever  see 
George  Vivian's  calm  and  strong  endurance  give 
way.  He  stood  for  a  time  stern  and  immovable ; 
but  when  the  cheerful  iimoccnt  voices  of  the  vil- 
lage children  suddenly  burst  forth,  chanting  the 
anthem  for  the  dead,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  bear 
no  more — it  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  broken 
heart. 

There  were,  indeed,  in  the  occasion  itself,  cir- 
cumstances so  touching,  that  they  would  have 
gone  to  tlie  heart  of  a  stranger. 

By  the  grave  of  her  whose  eyes  had  loved 
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I  charge  you  by  the  smile  that  hung 

Upon  her  eyes  in  their  eclipse 
That  to  her  deep  dark  Inshes  clung, 
And  looked  so  sweet  and  stiiyed  so  long, 

And  waned  so  slowly  on  her  lips — 

To  seek  within  the  cloistered  pale 

Of  sorrow  a  sequestered  cell. 
Nor  ever  stray  beyond  the  vale 
That  catches  on  the  passing  gale 

Her  low  sweet  convent  bell. 

De  Verb. 

For  three  weeks  after  Susan's  death  the  husb 
of  deatli  itself  reigned  in  her  home,  broken  only 
by  the  ravings  of  delirium. 

Julian  held  passed  from  liis  deep  swoon  to  the 
madness  of  a  brain  fever,  and  day  and  night,  for 
one  and  twenty  days,  he  remained  restless  and 
senseless,  turning  from  side  to  side  his  wild,  wake- 
ful, feverish  eyes — now  raving  incoherently — nov? 
calling  upon  Susan  in  heart-rending  accents — now 
laugliing  with  Florence  with  a  madman's  laugL 

George  Vivian  never  left  him,  except  for  the 
horn-  of  Susan's  funeral.  How  liis  strength  en- 
dured it,  I  know  not,  but  endure  it  he  did. 

The  fever  ceased  at  last,  and  that  deep,  heavy 
sleep  fell  upon  him  which  leads  at  once  to  hfe  or 
to  death.  It  lasted  for  many  hoiu-s,  and  often  the 
faint  breathing  seemed  altogether  to  die  away ; 
but  at  Jength  the  deep,  senseless  sleep  passed^ 
changeti,  that  is,  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  to 
the  sleep  of  returning  health,  and  he  awoke — 
himself. 

It  was  an  hour  which  George  Vivian  had  dread- 
ed ;  and  when  he  saw  the  first  symptom  of  the 
unclosing  eyes,  he  sat  down  in  silence  and  out  of 
sight. 

The  hush  that  followed  seemed  a  long  one — ^it 
was  broken  at  last,  and  broken  by  the  name  which 
George  expected,  yet  dreaded  to  hear. 

"  Susan  !" — It  was  a  soft,  faint,  whispering  call, 
but  thrilh'ng  that  silent  room  with  the  clearness 
of  music. 

He  made  no  answer. 

Another  pause,  and  the  call  was  repeated. 

George  slowly  undrew  the  curtain,  and  stood 
by  the  bedside. 

Julian  glanced  at  him  for  a  moment,  but  aa  if 
he  did  not  recognise  him,  and  again  his  eyes  wan- 
dered round,  and  again  he  called  for  her  who  had 
ever  been  ready  at  his  lightest  breath. 

"  Susan  cannot  come  to  you,  Julian,"  Geoi^e 
said,  at  last,  sadly,  but  steadily. 
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The  wandering  eyes  were  stilled.  George 
stooped  over  him,  and  Julian  looked  into  his  face 
with  a  fearful,  questioning  glance.  No  words 
were  spoken ;  but  as  he  gazed,  a  flush  stole  over 
his  pale,  emaciated  brow,  and  tlien  he  turned 
away  hia  head,  and  closed  liis  eyes — and  he  never 
asked  for  Susan  more. 


It  has  been  said,  tliat  temporary  madness  is  of- 
ten necessary  (as  fever  is  to  the  body)  to  cleanse 
and  renovate  the  mind.  In  some  such  tliought, 
in  some  such  hope  of  its  effects,  we  had  watched 
over  Julian's  insanity — nor  were  we  altogether 
disappointed;  and  if  the  madness  was  advanta- 
geous, much  more  was  the  weakness,  the  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months  of  weakness  that  followed, 
effectual  in  the  strengthening  and  renovating  his 
weak,  but  not  unfruitful  nature.  He  learned  to 
think — not  to  think  only  carried  away  with  the 
thought  of  the  moment, — in  such  a  way  he  al- 
ways liad  thought  much — but  now  he  learned  to 
ceflect.  Not  to  own  only,  but  to  ponder  upon  his 
weakness — not  to  grieve  only,  but  to  repent 

"  Grief  only  strikes  the  heart 
That  has  some  gold  mixed  with  its  baser  metal. 

Most  men 

The  angel  passes  by,  as  he  disdained 

To  temper  with  the  eisel  and  the  gall 

Their  coarser  clay.    For  they  have  eyes  and  see  not, 

Ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  cannot  bleed." 

Julian  was  not  one  of  this  coarser  clay.  BUnd 
and  deaf,  indeed,  he  had  been ;  but  the  gold  ap- 
peared at  last  The  angel  of  grief,  pitiful  as  Su- 
san herself,  left  him  not  till  the  mine  of  purer 
metal  was  found  withia 

He  recovered  very  slowly — perhaps  the  more 
slowly,  that  he  recovered  silently.  Of  all  the  in- 
ward anguish  that  was  making  hia  heart  bleed, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe  he  said  notliing.  He 
wouH  lie  for  hours  in  deep  thought — rarely  seem- 
ing to  wish  to  speak — rarely  asking  to  be  occu- 
pied or  entertained.  His  own  thoughts  appeared 
to  be  enough  ;  and,  judging  from  the  occasionally 
flushed  cheek,  and  too  sparkling  eye,  more  than 
enough. 

On  his  return  from  his  first  drive,  when  laid 
again  upon  the  sofa  to  rest,  he  said  to  his  constant 
companion  and  attendant, — 

"  To-morrow,  George,  I  go  to  Mortimer  Court." 

George  Vivian  did  not  object,  but  he  looked 
anxious  and  uneasy. 

"  Do  you  disapprove,  George  ?"  Julian  inquired, 
calmly. 

"  Not  disapprove,  if  you  are  equal  to  the  visit ; 
but  I  fear,  Julian,  you  are  hardly  fit  to  bear  ex- 
citement yet" 

"  It  will  be  no  excitement,"  he  replied,  in  the 
same  tranquil  tone,  though  a  faint  color  did  pass 
over  his  cheek  as  he  spoke.  "  I  would  not  go  if 
I  thought  it  would  do  me  harm.  I  do  not  wish  to 
die.     I  think  you  may  trust  me." 

George  Vivian  objected  no  more.  He  felt,  and 
justly,  that  expectation  is  more  exciting  to  many 
natures  than  action. 

The  following  day  he  drove  with  Julian  to 
Mortimer  Court,  remaining  in  the  carriage  while 
his  companion  entered  the  house. 

JuUan  sent  up  a  note  requesting  to  see  Lady 
Mortimer  alone.  The  house  was  f«dl  of  people, 
he  was  therefore  shown  into  Florence's  own  sittmg- 
room. 

Lady  Mortimer  had  suffered  deeply — very 
deej^l  ■ ;  but  not,  like  Julian,  in  silence  and  in  quiet- 


ness. Thought  was  insupportable  to  her.  She 
was  too  unliappy  for  thought,  and  she  drove  it 
away.  Though  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstance^ 
attending  Susan's  death,  conscience  was  not  slow 
to  speak,  and  she  endeavored  to  drive  away  the 
haunting  image  of  her  cousin's  pale,  and,  as  she 
last  had  seen  it,  anxious  face,  and  the  still  more 
haimting  thoughts  of  Julian — regrets  for  what 
was— ^pictures  of  what  might  have  been — in 
amusement  and  distraction. 

In  part  she  was  successful ;  and  dreading  lest 
her  slumbering  conscience  should  awake  again, 
she  heard  of  Julian's  coming  with  reluctance  and 
regret. 

Too  proud,  however,  to  betray  her  feelings,  she 
veiled  her  reluctance  to  meet  hun  under  an  air  of 
haughtiness ;  and  her  step  was  stately,  and  her 
countenance  cold  and  composed,  as  she  entered 
the  room  where  she  had  appointed  to  meet  him. 
But  at  the  door  she  paused. 

She  was,  as  was  usual  to  her,  gaily,  though 
tastefully  dressed,  and  if  sad  and  harrowing 
thoughts  had  been  hers,  they  had  not  impaired 
the  brilliancy  of  her  loveUness.  And  there,  in 
contrast  to  herself,  JuUan  stood,  in  his  deep 
mourning  di^ess — his  figure  drooping  from  weak- 
ness— his  cheek  sunken  and  pale — his  eyes,  more 
briUiant  from  illness,  more  expressive  from  suffer- 
ing, resting  upon  her  with  sorrow,  and,  her  con- 
science said,  with  reproach. 

She  turned  away  her  head. 

He  came  quietly  towards  her,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  She  took  it,  Avith  her  face  averted,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  sofa  in  silence. 

He  placed  himself  before  her,  and  leaning  with 
one  arm  against  the  chimney-piece,  he  contempla- 
ted her  with  a  calm,  sad  gaze. 

"  I  am  come,  Florence,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  to  aek 
you  to  forgive  me." 

She  started.  "  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  1"  she 
repUed,  faintly. 

"  Nothing,  Florence  ! — oh,  think  again !"  and  he 
drew  nearer  to  her,  and  looked  more  earnestly  in 
her  face. 

She  trembled,  but  shook  her  head. 

"  Dear  Florence,  would  I  could  believe  it,  but 
I  know  you  too  welL  Oh,  ask  yourself — is  your 
heart  as  light,  is  your  conscience  as  innocent,  as  it 
was  before  you  knew  me  one  short  year  ago  ?" 

"  They  are  not — they  are  not !"  she  cried,  ve- 
hemently ;  and,  dropping  her  face  in  her  hands, 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  I  have  been,"  he  continued,  with  a  certain 
excitement  of  manner,  which  betrayed  that  the 
powers  of  the  niind  and  brain  were  not  yet  fully 
restored — "  I  have  been  hke  the  wind  of  the  des- 
ert, carrying  blight  and  death  to  all  whom  I  loved, 
and  to  all  who  loved  me ;  and  therefore,  Florence, 
before  we  part — perhaps  for  ever — I  would  hear 
you  say  that  I  am  forgiven." 

"  Part,  Juhan !"  she  cried,  in  a  piercing  tone, 
withdrawing  her  hands,  and  gazing  with  terror 
upon  his  altered  countenance ;  "you  will  not  die." 

"  No,  Florence,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head, "  not, 
at  least,  if  I  may  live.  I  am  not  fit  to  die.  I 
would  live  to  redeem  my  wasted  life ;  but,  not  the 
less,  our  paths  are  separate,  and  I  am  come  to 
bid  you  fareweL"  He  approached  her,  and,  ta- 
king hold  of  her  hand,  continued,  in  that  low,  me- 
lodious tone,  which  had  too  often  and  too  deeply 
reached  her  heart  of  yore — "  I  do  not  speak  of 
forgetting ;  dear  Florence,  I  shall  not,  and  I  would 
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not  that  you  should  forget  all  that  these  months 
have  taught  us.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak — God 
knows  I  have  no  right ;  but,  Florence,  one  ■whom 
"we  have  known,  has  a  right  to  speak  to  us — to 
■warn  us  of  weakness,  to  bid  us  beware  of  temp- 
tation. Will  you  not  hsten  to  her  ?  She  loved 
you  once — she  loves  you  stilL" 

She  was  weeping  too  bitterly  to  answer  him. 

"  Nay,  Florence,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  I  did  not 
come  to  make  you  wretched ;  you  must  not  weep 
thus." 

But  still  she  wept.  The  barriers  built  by  pride 
and  heartless  mirth  had  given  way  before  the 
re-awakening  of  conscience,  before  tlie  tenderness 
of  his  voice,  before  the  thought  of  parting  with 
him  for  ever. 

He  said  no  more.  He  felt  that  it  was  better 
for  both  that  he  should  be  gone. 

"  God  bless  you,  Florence,"  he  said,  earnestly ; 
and,  gently  kissing  the  hand  he  held,  he  left  the 
room. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  have  ever  met  again. 


for  her  or  for  ourselves  ?  It  seemed  as  if  a  pe 
culiar  blessing  was  attached  to  her  love,  hei 
voice,  her  glance,  her  smile  ;  wheresoever  they 
fell,  flowers,  as  to  the  soft  rain  of  spring,  were 
destined  to  shoot  up. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  may  be  the  case,  that  they  who  are  the  tares  to-day, 
shall  be  the  wheat  to-morrow. 

St.  Augustine. 

So  choicest  drngs  in  meanest  shrubs  are  found, 
So  precious  gold  in  deepest  centre  dwells, 

So  sweetest  violets  trail  on  lowly  ground, 
So  richest  pearls  lie  closed  in  vilest  shells. 

Phinkas  Fletcher. 

The  "  slow,  sweet  hours"  that  brought  us  aU 
things  good,  are  past  and  gone ;  gone,  too,  are  the 
"slow,  sad  hours"  that  brought  us  so  much  iU. 
It  remains  but  to  bring  all  things  good  from  evil — 
and,  happily,  the  task  is  not  a  hard  one. 

I  am  sitting  in  silence  and  alone  in  the  deserted 
•walls  of  Keevor  Hall,  (for  Mr.  GreviUe  sturived 
his  daughter  but  three  years,  and  even  Aunt 
Janet's  vigorous  life  has  yielded  to  the  strong, 
stern  hand  of  death ;)  but  the  feelings  with  which 
I  have  recalled  the  past  are  not  those  of  sadness, 
neither  do  I  mourn  the  early  fate  of  Susan  Gre- 
■yille  with  those  regretful,  pitying  thoughts  which 
are  so  often  excited  by  the  loss  of  the  young  and 
the  gifted. 

She  had  a  work  to  do,  and  she  did  it, — if  not 
in  life,  yet  in  death.    What  would  we  ask  more, 


When  Julian  recovered  his  health,  such  a  tem- 
per of  zeal,  such  a  fire  of  repentance  was  burn- 
ing in  his  heart,  that  the  common  duties  of  life 
were  unable  to  satisfy  him.  He  had  a  project, 
not  only  suggested  but  formed,  to  sell  all  that  he 
had,  and  free  from  the  ties  of  wealth  and  proper- 
ty, to  go  as  a  missionary  to  a  heathen  land. 

But  this  plan  George  Vivian  opposed.  He 
did  not  speak  generally  but  individually,  when 
he  said  that  he  looked  upon  such  a  desire  to  shift 
his  duties  simply  as  a  temptation.  It  was  not 
the  excitement  of  zeal,  not  the  impulse  to  attain 
perfection,  that  Julian  wanted, — it  was  not  a 
great  and  momentary  sacrifice,  that  would  coet 
him  anything, — it  was  steadiness  in  temptation, 
patience  in  failure,  perseverance  under  disap- 
pointment, and  for  these  the  duties  that  lay  in 
his  path  gave  ample  scope. 

Julian  yielded  :  he  had  become  at  last  humble 
and  distrustful  of  himself ;  and  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  one  who  had  showed 
himself  so  true  a  friend,  while  he  endeavored  to 
do  his  duty  patiently  and  quietly  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  he  was  called. 

Gradually  his  sphere  has  been  enlarged;  for  in 
him  is  that  spark  which  cannot  be  concealed, — 
once  taught  to  burn  steadily,  its  brightness  is  for 
the  world. 

There  is  often  a  question  of  influence ;  some, 
to  attain  it,  would  sacrifice  even  .virtue  itself. 
But  tlie  lesson  we  learn  from  such  a  life  as  that 
of  Susan  Greville  tells  a  truer  tale.  If  there  are 
at  the  present  day  two  young  men, — still  young, 
though  the  flower  of  their  youth  has  passed 
away, — the  one  distinguished  by  the  vigor  of  his 
judgment,  the  soundness  of  his  views,  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  principles, — the  other  by  the  fire  of 
his  eloquence,  the  loftiness  of  his  conceptions,  the 
glory  that  seems  to  encircle  him, — both,  by  the 
ardor  of  their  charity,  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
the  warmth,  and  truth,  and  strength  of  their 
benevolence, — these  have  been  formed,  humanly 
speaking,  by  the  gentle,  undying  influence  of  the 
quiet,  retiring,  simply  educated  Susan  Greville. 


ADA  MOWBRAY :  OR,  PRIDE. 


Weep  not  for  hfoad  lands  lost. 
Weep  not  for  fair  hopes  crost, 
Weep  not  though  limbs  wax  old, 
Weep  not  though  friends  grow  cold, 
Weep  not  though  death  should  part 
Thine  and  the  best  loved  heart ; 
But  weep — weep  all  thou  can — 
Weep — weep,  because  thou  art 
A  sin-defiled  man. 

R.  C.  Trench. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

Wordsworth. 

"  Don't  do  that,  Mi.ss  Mowbray — you  are  not 
to  pull  the  flowers  about  in  that  way." 

"  Who  says  I  am  not  to  do  it  ?"  replied  a  very 
pretty,  but  very  haughty-looking  little  girl,  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old. 

"  Mr.  Dickson  says  so,  Miss  Mowbray — he  says 
it  takes  a  man's  whole  time  to  follow  you  about, 
picking  up  your  rubbish — he  Bays  he  had  far 
rather  a  whole  regiment  of  horse  walked  through 
his  garden  this  morning — so  do  be  quiet.  Miss 
Mowbray,  and  leave  the  flowers  alone." 

"  But,  supposing  I  choose  to  do  it,  for  all  that 
Dickson  says,  who  is  to  stop  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  choose.  Miss  Mowbray — 
somebody  else  can  say  choose  as  well  as  you — I 
only  know  that  Mr.  Dickson  says  he  won't  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  if  you  make  any  more  litter,  he 
will  go  with  a  regular  complaint  to  your  papa 
and  mamma,  and  then  we  shall  see  about  choose. 
Now,  don't  do  it,  Miss  Mowbray ;  how  can  you 
be  so  mischeevious  ?" 

•'  I  tell  you  what,  Dorothy,  some  day  this  gar- 
den, and  these  flowers,  and  all  the  house,  and 
everything  will  be  mine — Papa  says  so ;  and  I 
ehall  have  servants  and  gardeners  all  of  my  own, 
and  I  shall  make  them  do  just  what  I  please ; 
and  the  very  first  thing  I  shall  do  will  be  to  send 
Dickson  away,  and  you  may  tell  him  so." 

"  You  shall  do  just  what  you  please,  then,  Misa 
Mowbray,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Diokson  will  be 
very  glad  to  go,  if  you  grow  up  making  a  litter 
and  spoiling  the  flowers  in  this  way ;  but  now 
you  must  do  what  Mr.  Dickson  pleases,  and  he 
says  he  won't  bear  your  naughty  tricks  no  longer. 
Leave  the  flowers  alone.  Miss  Mowbray.  You're 
not  to  touch  them,  I  tell  you.  Come  along,  you 
wicked,  mischeevious  little  thing,"  and  she  rudely 
seized  the  hand  of  her  charge. 

"  Let  go  my  hand,  Dorothy — you  hurt  me," 
said  the  little  girl,  calmly.  The  nursery  maid 
released  her,  with  a  slight  shake.  "Now,"  she 
continued,  while  her  face  crimsoned  with  passion, 
"  now,  see  whether  I  will  do  what  Dickson  plea- 
ses," and  with  a  bound  she  jumped  on  a  beautiful 
bed  of  geraniimis,  and  furiously  trampled  them 
in  the  earth. 

The  nursery-maid  stood  aghast ;  and  even  the 
little  girl  herself — the  work  of  destruction  com- 


plete— ^with  a  startled  and  sorrowful  gaze,  contem- 
plated the  desolation  which  she  had  made. 

"Very  well.  Miss  Mowbray,"  so  Dorothy  at 
last  broke  the  sDence,  "  nosv  that  you  have  done 
what  you  please  in  the  garden,  perhaps  you  will 
please  to  walk  with  me  to  your  mamma ;  for  I 
must  go  directly,  you  naughty  little  thing,  and 
tell  of  you,  or  Mr.  Dickson  will  be  blaming  me." 

At  Dickson's  name  all  traces  of  repentance  van- 
ished from  the  child's  face,  and  with  a  haughty 
step  she  joined  the  maid,  atid  prepared  to  follow 
her-  to  her  mother. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done  to 
you,  Miss  Mowbray  ;  but  if  I  was  your  mamma, 
you  should  live  upon  bread  and  water  for  a  week 
to  come — that  you  should." 

"  I  don't  care  for  bread  and  water,'-'  said  the 
little  girl ;  "  I  don't  care  if  I  live  on  bread  and 
water  for  three  weeks."  She  stopped,  then  began 
again — "  I  am  sorry  I  spoiled  the  flowers,  because 
they  are  pretty  flowers,  and  because  mamma  likes 
them ;  but  I  am  very  glad  that  I  showed  Dickson 
that  I  don't  care  a  farthing  what  he  says,  and  that 
I  will  spoil  the  flowers  if  I  choose — and  I  hope 
you  will  tell  liim  what  I  say." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure.  Miss  Mowbray,  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  be  done  to  cure  your  tricks ;  something 
must  be  done,  that  is  certain.  It's  quite  awful  to 
tliink  what  you  wiU  be  when  you  grow  up,  if  you 
go  on  in  this  way." 

"  I  shall  be  Isetter  than  you,  Dorothy,  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  little  girl,  proudly.  "  I  heard  you 
tell  a  story  yesterday,  when  Sinclair  scolded  you. 
You  know  you  broke  the  flower-pot,  and  you 
made  her  think  it  was  Jane.  I  would  not  have 
been  so  mean  as  that  for  all  the  world." 

The  maid  got  very  red,  but  only  answered  by 
pulling  along  the  unresisting  child.  "  Come  along, 
you  wicked,  little,  impertinent,  mischeevious  tiling." 

The  >two  stood  at  Mrs.  Mowbray's  dressuig- 
room  door.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  reading  a 
novel.  She  was  a  weak  and  indolent,  but  well 
meaning  woman. 

"  Come  in,  Dorothy.  What  do  you  want  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?" 

"I  have  brought  Miss  Mowbray,  ma'am;  slie 
has  been  behaving  in  such  a  way.  Go  along.  Miss, 
and  tell  your  mamma  what  you  have  been  doing." 

The  little  girl  walked  steadily  to  her  mother's 
side,  but  remained  silent. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ada  ?  What  complaint 
am  I  to  hear  about  you  now  ?" . 

"She's  been    behaving,  ma'am,  like  n  little 
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frenzy" — (fury,  Dorothy  probably  meant) — "it 
was  quite  awful  to  see  her.  She  has  been  tramp- 
ling down  yom-  geranium  beds  like  nothing — and 
all  because  I  told  her  that  Mr.  Dickson  did  not 
choose  to  liave  her  spoiling  the  flowers,  and  ht- 
,tering  them  about  the  garden." 

"  Is  this  true,  Ada  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  look- 
ing gravely  at  the  cliild. 

Ada  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  "  It's  be- 
cause Dickson  is  so  untind  and  so  impertinent. 
He  has  no  right  to  say  that  I  shan't  touch  the 
flowers ;  and  I  won't  do  wliat  he  teUs  me." 

"  Ada,  is  this  really  you  ?  I  should  have  thought 
it  was  one  of  Dickson's  own  ignorant  Uttle  chil- 
dren, and  not  Miss  Mowbray,  of  Mowbray  Cas- 
tle." 

The  appeal  to  her  pride,  however  ill-judged, 
was  instantaneous  in  its  effects — her  crying  ceased, 
and,  hanging  lier  head,  she  stood,  the  picture  of 
shame,  by  the  side  of  her  mother.  , 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  about  to  take  advantage  of 
the  subdued  temper  of  her  daughter,  to  instil 
some  lessons,  (whether  profitable  ones  or  not, 
would  be  a  question,)  when  another  door  opened, 
and  a  gentleman,  in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
looked  into  the  room. 

"  Why,  Miss  Ada,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  go- 
ing on  here  ?     I  thought  I  heard  you  crying." 

The  Uttle  girl  did  not  hft  up  her  eyes,  and  he 
came  a  few  .steps  further  into  the  room. 

"  I  hate  to  hear  crying,  Ada.  What  has  it  all 
been  about  ?"  He  spoke  as  if  the  crying  had  dis- 
turbed or  annoyed  him,  not  as  if  he  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  crying  itself 

"  Miss  Mowbray  has  been  in  one  of  her  tanta- 
rems,  sL-,"  said  Dorothy,  pertly.  "  If  you  just 
step  to  the  window,  you  will  see  what  a  to-do 
she's  been  making,  and  all  because  she  don't 
choose  to  talie  orders  from  Mr.  Dickson.  It's 
quite  awful  to  think  what  she  will  be  when  she 
comes  to  be  a  woman." 

Mr.  Mowbray  moved  carelessly  across  the 
room,  losing  liis  slippers  as  he  went,  and  looked 
out  into  the  garden.  Ada's  performance  excited, 
however,  only  his  amusement ;  he  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter. 

"  Well,  Miss  Ada,  you  have  made  a  pretty 
piece  of  work,  I  must  say.  But  you're  quite 
right ;  don't  take  orders  from  Dickson,  or  anybody 
else,  unless  you  please.  I  would  pick  as  many 
flowers  as  I  choose,  if  I  were  you — only,  pray, 
don't  cry  any  more." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Mowbray,  what  an  education," 
interposed  his  wife. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  education,"  he  said, 
slightly,  as  he  picked  up  his  shppers,  and,  in  the 
same  languid  manner  walked  towards  the  door 
by  which  he  had  entered ;  "  it's  a  word  that  al- 
ways gives  me  an  indigestion."  He  nodded  to 
Ada,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Tivke  Miss  Mowbray  up  stairs,  Dorothy,"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  some  vexation  in  her  man- 
ner.    "  I  wiU  ring  when  I  want  her  again." 

Ada  went  up  stairs  with  downcast  eyes  and  a 
humbled  manner ;  to  have  been  likened  to  one 
of  Dickson's  children — to  have  behaved  as  only 
a  poor  and  ignorant  village  child  could  have  be- 
haved, was  still  swelling  her  heart  with  shame, 
and  her  eyes  with  repressed  tears. 

Dorothy  pushed  her  into  the  school-room. 

"  Ah !  qu'avez  vous,  ma  chere  ?"  said  the  old 
Bonne,  who  superintended  Ada's  educatioa 


"  J'ai  6te  m^chante,  bien  m^chante — j'ai  6t6 
aussi  mechante  que  la  fille  du  jardinier,  maman 
dit  qu'oui."  And  tears  of  pride  and  shame  burst 
from  her  eyes. 

"  Ah !  ma  ch^re,  ne  pleurez  pas,"  said  the  old 
woman,  who  doated  on  Ada,  and  who  was  repaid 
by  Ada's  ardent  attachment;  "on  ne  pent  pa« 
etre  toujoiu-s  bonne — moimeme  je  suis  mechante 
quelquefois.  Sechez  vos  pleurs,  mon  ange  ;  nous 
serons  bonne  demain,  n'est  ce  pas.  Viens,  ma  pe- 
tite, je  te  raconterai  une  charmante  liistoire."  And 
putting  her  anns  round  the  little  girl's  neck  she 
smothered  her  with  kisses. 

Such  was  the  training  of  a  proud,  wiKul,  pas- 
sionate child— such  the  education  of  the  young 
heiress,  Ada  Mowbray. 


CHAPTER  IL 


"  When  I  am  a  woman,"  said  little  Matilda,  "  I  will 
be  so  proud.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  care  for  any- 
body."—Ellen  Warkham. 

"Why,  mammia,  are  all  novels  about  love?" 
Ada  Mowbray  sat  on  a  low  chair  by  the  fire  in 
her  mother's  dressing-room — a  book  was  on  her 
knee,  over  which  she  had  been  poring  with  great 
apparent  interest,  when  she  suddenly  looked  up, 
and  asked  this  question. 

"  Why  should  they  not  be  about  love  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  was  not  quite  ready  with  an 
answer. 

"  Because,  mamma,  papa  said  the  other  day, 
that  novels  were  intended  to  be  pictures  of  real 
Ufe." 

"WeU!  Ada." 

"  Well,  mamma,"  said  Ada,  opening  her  large 
eyes  wonderingly,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say,  that 
in  real  hfe  people  think  about  nothing  but  love  ?" 

Ada's  question  was  not,  perhaps,  a  veiy  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer,  but  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  puz- 
zled by  it ;  she  never  thought  herself — not  so 
much  from  deficiency  of  intellect  as  fi-om  indo- 
lence of  mind,  which  made  the  act  of  tliinking 
laborious.  A  pause,  therefore,  followed  the  re- 
mark, during-  whicli  she  endeavored  to  collect 
some  wandering  ideas  that  were  floating  about 
her  brain,  relative  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

"  You  must  remember,  Ada,"  she  said,  at  last, 
as  she  caught  hold  of  the  flying  apparition  of  a 
thought,  "  that  novels  do  not  profess  to  give  the 
history  of  tlie  whole  life  ;  they  fix  upon  a  certain 
time,  usually  the  time  of  youth.  And  there  is  a 
time  in  almost  all — I  might,  I  think,  say  in  aU 
people's  lives — when  love  is  the  chief  subject  of 
their  thoughts,  their  chief  interest,  their  chief 
hope." 

"  Really,  mamma !  What,  such  love  as  I  read^ 
of  here,"  and  she  turned  over  tlie  pages  of  the 
book  that  lay  on  her  knee  ;  "  love  that  can  break 
hearts,  and  make  people  talk  of  dying,  as  if  it 
was  a  common  thing  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ada,"  said  her  mother,  becoming  excited , 
with  the  subject,  and  spealdng  with  unusual  earn- 
estness ;  "  there  have  been  many  broken  hcarta 
for  love — and  there  is  no  sacrifice,  not  even  tlie  . : 
sacrifice  of  life  itself,  which  has  not  been  made, 
and  made  -willingly,  by  both  men  and  women, 
for  the  sake  of  those  they  love.     You  do  not  un-   ' 
derstand  it  now  ;  but,  perhaps,  some  day  you  will  j 
know  what  the  power  of  love  may  be." 
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The  young  girl  made  no  answer;  her  eyes 
turned  again  upon  her  book,  but  it  was  evident 
that  her  thoughts  were  still  dwelling  upon  tliis 
aubject  of  love.  After  a  few  minutes,  she  broke 
the  silence — 

"  Have  I  ever  seen  anybody  in  love,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  laughing. 
"  No,  I  don't  exactly  remember  that  you  ever  did." 

"  But  I  have  seen  married  people,  mamma ; 
ought  not  that  to  be  tlie  same  thing  ?" 

Mrs.  Mowbray  sighed  involuntarily,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Ought  it  not  to  be  the  same  thing,  mamma  ?" 
persisted  her  daughter. 

"  If  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  some  vexa- 
tion, "  then,  I  suppose,  you  have  seen  those  who 
are  in  love  very  often." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,  though — and  tliis  is  what 
makes  me  doubt  about  the  trutli  of  novels,  mam- 
ma. Here,"  and  agam  she  looked  through  her 
book,  "  and  not  here  only,  but  in  all  the  novels 
that  I  read,  they  talk  of  eternal  constancy,  and 
of  love  being  unchangeable ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I 
see  with  my  own  eyes  that  love  in  real  life  is 
very  different  to  the  love  described  in  books." 

Ada  had  touched  on  a  home  question,  and  one 
that  excited  m  Mrs.  Mowbray's  mind  many  un- 
pleasing  thoughts.  She  was  silent  for  some  time, 
then  rousing  herself,  said — 

"  You  don't  seem  to  Uke  novels,  Ada  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  mamma,  I  Uke  thora ;  they  amuse 
me,  and  even  interest  me  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  very  siUy  in  them :  now  listen 
to  this — don't  you  call  this  foolish,  mamma ;  no- 
body could  speak  in  this  way,"  and  she  read  a 
few  passages  from  an  affecting,  but  perhaps  ra- 
ther mawkish  love  scene,  described  in  the  novel 
wliicli  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  You  ai-e  a  very  strange  girl,  Ada,"  remarked 
her  mother ;  "  I  don't  know  how  you  come  to  be 
80  uiu'omantic.  When  I  was  your  age,  such  a 
scene  as  that  would  have  driven  me  wild  with 
excitement,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  like  it 
stiU." 

"  Oh !  mamma,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  to 
excite  one.  When  I  read  of  Bonaparte  rising 
from  a  young  officer  to  be  that  great  emperor  of 
France,  or  Macbeth,  mamma — those  are  tlie  tilings 
that  excite  me ;  the  trials  of  love  seem  so  poor, 
compared  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  ambition." 

"  You  are  a  very  strange  girl,"  again  repeated 
Mrs.  Mowbray ;  and  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
beautiful  face  of  her  daugliter,  she  fell  into  a  train 
of  musing  and  reflection  which  was  unusual  to  her. 
The  subject  of  her  thoughts  appeared  after  a  short 
time. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Ada,  how  much  it  surprises 
me  to  hear  you  speak.  I  never  knew  a  girl  of 
your  age  wlio  thought  as  you  seem  to  do ;  but  I 
am  almost  glad  that  you  are  what  you  are.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  no  romance  in  your  head.  A 
disposition  like  yours  will  suit  better  with  your 
lather's  plans  for  your  future  hfe." 

"  What  are  papa's  plans  for  my  future  life  ?" 
asked  Ada,  looking  up  with  an  inquiring,  but  nei- 
tlier  an  anxious  nor  a  startled  gaze. 

"  No  plan  is  definitely  fixed  upon,  but  what  I 
mean  is,  that  in  your  mamage,  your  fatlier  will 
consider  more  the  advantages  of  rank,  riches,  and 
greatness,  than  such  feelings  as  love." 

"  I  shall  wish  to  do  so  myself,  mamma,"  said 
&e  young  girl,  earnestly. 


"What!  ambitious  already,  Ada?"  said  her 
mother,  smiling. 

"  I  should  wish  to  be  great,  mamma — I  should 
wish  to  be  a  queen,  if  I  could.  Should  you  not 
like  to  feel  that  you  stood  alone,  that  all  the  world 
was  beneath  you — that  you  depended  only  on 
yourself  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Ada,  not  at  all ;  I  think  I  should 
be  much  happier  if  I  was  well  taken  care  of;  I 
have  nothuig  of  a  queen  about  me.  And  you,  my 
dear  cliild,  you  must  not  indulge  such  foolish  no- 
tions as  these — no  woman  can  stand  alone,  cer- 
tainly no  married  woman ;  a  wife  must  learn  to 
obey  her  husband ;  remember,  she  vows  it." 

"  I  don't  know  about  obey,  mamma,"  said  the 
young  heiress ;  and  her  lip  curled  with  pride,  and 
her  color  heightened  as  she  spoke.  "I  should 
wisli  to  be  alone ;  I  should  Uke  best  to  make  my 
greatness  for  myself;  but  since  it  seems  that  in  a 
woman's  wretchecj  fate  this  would  be  impossible, 
I  suppose  I  must  marry  to  be  great — but  if  I 
marry  I  will  not  be  a  slave." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  laughed,  but  Ada's  opinions 
sounded  strangely  and  coldly  in  her  oars.  She 
was  a  woman  of  very  tender  feelings,  aud  though 
their  expression  was  checked  by  the  indifference 
of  her  husband,  aud  by  a  certain  pride  and  i  eserve 
ill  her  daughter,  which  forbade  any  great  show  of 
affection,  yet  in  her  love  for  these  two  objects  her 
whole  life  was  centered.  She  smiled  as  Ada 
spoke,  but  the  words,  and  the  feelings  expressed 
in  the  words,  cliilled  and  pained  her.  "  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  in  love  some  day,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  What !  in  love,  mamma,  as  people  are  in  these 
foohsh  novels  ? — no,  never." 

Such  was  Ada  Mowbray  at  fifteen.  In  child- 
hood it  had  been  doubtful  whether  pride  or  pas- 
sion would  finally  prevail  in  her  character ;  they 
cannot  both  rule,  fur  passion  humbles  pride ;  biit 
as  she  advanced  in  years,  it  was  evident  tliat  pride 
had  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  was  controlling 
and  bringing  into  subjection  every  bad  as  well  as 
every  good  quality  of  her  nature. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Patrician  beauty  !  I  bethinic  me  well 

Of  the  land's  glory  when  I  gaze  on  thee, 

For  lips  and  eyes  like  thine  first  wrought  the  speU 

That  made  us  what  we  are,  the  Brave,  the  Free, 

And  bade  earth  bow  to  England's  chivalr\-. 

W.  Read. 
'Tis  safest  in  matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion." 

The  Rivals. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Mowbray  Castle,  a 
large  party  was  assembled.  Life  was  opening  to 
the  young  heiress — that  hfe  upon  which  her  as- 
piring nature  panted  to  enter — that  life  which 
stands  in  so  fair  a  vision  before  the  eyes  of  the 
young ;  painted  with  features  and  colors  varying 
as  the  characters  of  mankind,  varying  with  the 
eyes  of  the  painters  themselves.  Ada's  vision 
of  life  bore  not,  perhaps,  much  Hkeness  to  the 
dream  that  usually  floats  before  a  yoimg  girl's 
imagination. 

She  was  now  nearly  eighteen,  and  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  Mr.  Mowbray  was  anxious 
to  secure  her  early  marriage.  The  husband  was 
selected  and  invited,  and  the  present  unusual  hos- 
pitality at  Mowbray  Castle  was  exercised  in  fur- 
therance of  tlie  object  he  had  in  view. 
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It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Mowbray 
was  very  rich,  and  though  he  made  no  great  dis- 
play of  wealth,  he  did  not  contradict  tlie  opinion 
of  the  world,  to  the  world  in  general.  Privately, 
he  said  he  was  very  poor,  but  he  showed  no  great 
symptoms  of  poverty.  He  seemed  to  have  mo- 
ney at  his  disposal,  for  every  purpose  that  pleased 
himself,  and  if  he  did  not  live  in  all  points  as  his 
father  and  grttndfather  had  lived  before  him,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  choice,  not  of  neces- 
sity. 

Mowbray  Castle  was  well  kept  up,  because  he 
liked  to  see  it  in  good  order ;  and  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  because  he  was  an  epicure  ;  but  he 
did  not  open  his  house,  or  exercise  much  hospi- 
tality, because  society  in  the  country  bored  him 
too  much  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  He  kept  no 
hunters,  as  his  fathers  had  done  before  him,  be 
cause  he  was  too  indolent  to  hunt ;  but  he  had 
fine  carriage  horses,  because  he  Uked  to  see  fine 
horses  in  his  carnage.  He  had  no  house  in  Lon- 
don, because  he  did  not  like  to  go  to  London  en 
famille,  but  he  had  plenty  of  money  to  amuse 
himself  in  London  when  he  went,  for  weeks  or 
even  for  months,  to  live  there  by  himself  The 
only  great  sign  of  poverty  which  he  exliibited, 
was  a  temper  unbearably  irritab  e,  whenever  Mrs. 
Mowbray  suggested  that  the  house  bUls  must  be 
paid.  He  was  always  an  indifferent  husband,  but 
on  these  occasions,  a  thunder-cloud  gathered  and 
burst  over  the  head  of  his  unfortunate  wife ;  and, 
if  forced  to  comj)ly  with  her  request,  the  compli- 
ance was  always  followed  by  a  departure  and  long 
absence  from  Mowbray  Castle. 

He  was  fonder  of  his  child  than  of  his  wife,  but 
it  was  because  she  had  never  yet  thwarted  him — 
because  she  was  beautiful,  and  because  he  hoped 
that  she  would  in  some  way  be  of  use  to  him ;  he 
had  no  real  affection  for  her,  or,  indeed,  for  any- 
body or  anything  except  himself.  He  had  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mowbray  because  she  was  a  pretty 
young  widow,  with  a  large  jointure,  though  rather 
beneath  him  in  rank;  but  he  l>ad  never  cared 
about  her,  and  though  he  now  talked  about  liis 
daughter's  making  a  great  marriage,  it  was  not 
because  he  had  any  proud  ambition  tliat  for  her 
sake  .she  should  be  great,  any  idea  that  by  making 
her  great,  he  was  consulting  her  happiness,  but 
simply  because  he  had  fixed  on  a  marriage  which 
euited  best  with  his  plans  for  securing  his  own 
pleasure.  He  was,  in  short,  thoroughly  selfish — 
sleeping  and  waking,  the  only  subject  of  his 
thoughts  Avas  how  he  could  make  himself  most — 
not  liappy,  his  ideas  were  not  exalted  enough  to 
use  such  a  word, — but  most  comfortable, — how 
he  could  best  remove  from  himself,  body  and 
mind,  eveiy  thought,  every  thing,  which  could 
tend  to  distm-b  or  annoy  him. 

Ada's  marriage,  as  I  before  said,  was  the  sub- 
ject which  at  present  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 
The  husband  whom  he  had  selected  was  the  young 
Earl  of  Rochford,  who  had  lately  attained  his  ma- 
jority, and  whose  alliance  appeared  to  be  a  suita- 
ble one  for  the  heiress  of  Mowbray  Castle.  The 
chief  part  of  Mr.  Mowbray's  property  was  strictly 
entailed  in  the  male  line ;  but  Mowbray  Castle, 
and  an  estate  of  £6000  a  year,  belonging  to  it, 
was  in  his  own  power.  Lord  Rochford's  property 
was  in  the  same  county,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
the  property  united — the  suitableness  of  the  alli- 
ance was  therefore  at  first  sight  apparent, 

Rumor  said,  that  Rochford  had  £40,000  a  year, 


and  rumor  was  not  so  far  wrong  as  it  usually  is. 
It  was  certain  that  he  was  immensely  rich, — but, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  very  wealthy,  he  had, 
and  had  inherited  from  liis  father,  a  peculiarly 
lively  desire  to  increase  his  worldly  goods.  The 
late  Lord  Rochford  had  looked  with  envious  eyes 
upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Mowbray — and  with 
speculating  eyes  on  the  heiress  of  that  property — 
and  the  present  one,  equally  impressed  with  the 
advantage  of  joining  the  two  estates,  was  well 
disposed  to  pay  his  court  to  the  young  girl  whose 
fame  for  beauty  as  well  as  riches,  was  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  in  and  out  of  the  county. 

Lord  Rochford  was  now  a  guest  at  Mowbray 
Castle — and  he  and  Ada  were  to  meet  on  tliis  day 
for  tlie  first  time.  Mr.  Mowbray  had  deemed  it 
wiser  and  more  expedient,  on  many  accounts,  that 
their  acquaintance  should  be  formed  in  the  coun- 
try— indeed,  his  hope  was,  that  the  affair  would 
be  so  quickly  settled,  that  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  Ada's  appearance  in  London  at  all. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  agitated  with  all  a  mother's 
agitations  on  this  eventful  evening — and,  hurrying 
over  her  own  dressing,  she  hastened  to  the  room 
of  her  daughter — hoping  and  expecting,  accus- 
tomed  though  she  was  to  what  she  called  Ada's 
strange  ways,  to  find  her  in  such  a  pretty  flutter 
of  excitement  as  she  remembered  to  have  exp&. 
rienced  on  somewhat  of  a  similar  occasion  hersel£ 
She  was  surprised,  therefore,  and  disappointed,  to  i 
find  Ada  dressed  and  seated  by  the  fire,  with  a 
book  in  her  hand. 

"  What !  dressed  already,  Ada  ?"  she  said,  with 
some  aimoyance  in  her  manner. 

"  She  caUs  herself  dressed,  ma'am,"  said  the 
maid,  who  was  still  in  the  room,  and  was  bustling 
about,  opening  drawers  and  shutting  cupboards 
with  the  peculiar  hasty  movements  which  be- 
spoke her  displeasure.  "  I  told  Miss  Mowbray 
that  you  would  be  very  much  displeased,  and 
quite  ashamed  to  have  her  go  down  sucli  a  figure." 
"  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  dear  chUd,"  said  Mra 
Mowbray,  anxiously. 

Ada  laid  down  her  book,  and  stood  before  hex 
mother.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  extreme 
perhaps  over  simplicity — her  head,  her  neck,  ever 
her  arms,  on  which  young  ladies  delight  to  lavisl 
their  ornaments,  were  perfectly  unadorned.  Mrai 
Mowbray  surveyed  her  with  surprise  and  dis 
pleasure. 

"  Why  is  tliis,  Ada  ?"  she  asked. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  mamma  ? — is  there  aay 
thing  wrong  ? — my  gown  is  quite  new." 

"  New — yes,  my  dear  child,  I  dare  say  it  i 
new,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  to-night — rcmembe 
that  this  is  an  unusual  party — there  is  plenty  oj 
time,  however,  to  change  it,  for  the  Herveys  ar| 
rived  very  late.  Let  us  see,  Mitchell,  what 
has  got." 

Mrs.  Mitchell  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  wjvrq 
robe  with  great  alacrity,  and  began  to  commer 
upon  its  contents.  "  This  cerise  crape  is  a  beaut 
ful  dress,  ma'am,  if  Miss  Mowbray  would  wear  i 
— but  she  does  not  like  deep  colors — it  came  i 
the  box  from  London,- last  week — and  tliis  pin 
and  white  silk,  ma'am,  I  understand,  is  verj'  finsl 
ionable — or  the  blue — this  is  a  very  elegant  dres 
and  the  color  suits  Miss  Mowbray  to  a  nicety- 


Mrs.  Mowbray  interrupted  a  further  enumer 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  the  wardrobe.  "  This  bli 
win  do  very  nicely — I  like  Ada  in  blue,"  and  d 
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began  to  lift  the  gown  in  question  from  the  shelves 
of  the  press. 

"Dou't  trouble  youi-self,  mamma,"  said  Ada, 
approaching  her.  "  I  don't  mean  to  change  my 
gown — tliis  will  do  very  well." 

"  Pray,  don't  be  wilful,  Ada — you  have  no  idea, 
my  dear  child,  how  people  dress  in  these  days — 
as  I  came  to  your  room,  I  met  Mrs.  Vivian  Her- 
vey's  maid  in  the  passage,  and  she  was  carrying  a 
crown — you  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  gown — 
pale  pink  silk,  %vith  three  Brussels  lace  flounces — 
you  reaUy  must  make  yourself  a  httle  more  like 
other  people." 

"  I  shall  not  be  jealous  of  Mrs.  Vivian  Hervey's 
gown,  mamma.     I  choose  to  go  down  as  I  am." 

"  I  wish  you  were  a  Uttle  less  obstinate,  Ada," 
said  her  mother,  with  a  sigh ;  "  will  you  not  at 
least  put  something  in  your  hair  ? — you  have  not 
touched  those  beautiful  cameUas  which  I  desired 
Dickson  to  send  you." 

Ada  took  a  white  camelia  from  the  glass  which 
contained  the  flowers,  fastened  it  in  her  gown, 
then  again  approached  her  mother.  "  Is  it  not 
time  to  go  down,  mamma  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  we  had  better  go,  since  my 
wishes  have  no  effect  upon  you ;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  Ada,  you  trust  too  much  to  your  beauty." 

Ada  made  no  answer,  but  led  the  way  down 
stairs,  and  as  the  eye  of  her  mother  anxiously 
followed  her,  she  was  forced  internally  to  confess, 
that  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  her  di'ess  served 
but  to  heighten  the  efiect  of  the  noble  and  intel- 
lectual cast  of  her  beauty. 

The  choice  of  Ada's  di-ess  had  not  been  guided 
by  indifference  to  her  personal  appearance,  nor 
yet  by  vanity.  She  was  too  proud  to  be  vain  (for 
tliere  is  nothing  on  wliich  pride  looks  down  so 
scornfully  as  on  vanity) ;  and  though  she  might 
perhaps  be  conscious  that  her  beauty  depended 
not  on  the  adventitious  aids  of  dress  and  ornament, 
she  would  not  so  wilfully  have  opposed  her  moth- 
er's wishes,  for  though  not  a  tender,  she  was  not 
an  undutiful  daughter,  had  it  not  been  that  her 
pride  stood  in  the  way  of  her  compUance  with 
those  wishes.  She  was  fully  aware  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  her  father's  guests  were  invited ; 
fuUy  aware  that  every  eye  would  be  directed  to 
her  in  the  light  of  the  heiress  of  Mowbray  Castle, 
and  she  scorned,  therefore,  to  assume  such  a  char- 
acter— scorned  to  appear  to  have  adorned  herself, 
to  gratify  the.  expectations,  or  appeal  to  the  ad- 
miration of  any  one  amongst  them. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  number  of  the  party  were 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room.  Let  us  glance 
over  them  as  they  stand,  rather  impatiently, 
awaiting  tiie  appearance  of  their  host  and  hostess 
— a  few  only  will  need  description. 

There  were  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Fairfax  and 
then-  daughter.  They  were  great  county  people, 
and  though  but  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, were  distantly  connected  with  him.  They 
wore  tolerable  in  the  country — very  tedious  in 
London.  Sir  Thomas  was  sensible,  and  Lady 
Fairfax  thought  herself  so.  She  was  talkative 
and  good  natm-ed — rather  fond  of  fine  names  and 
fine  company,  from  which  propensity  Sir  Thomas 
also  was  not  altogether  free.  Miss  Fairfax  was  a 
good  girl,  but  she  had  nothing  striking  about  her 
except  shynees,  from  wliich  disease  she  suffered 
painfully. 

Lord  Rochford,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Lovel, 
with  a  few  other  young  men,  had  been  invited  by 


Mr.  Mowbray^  for  different  reasons,  during  a  late 
visit  to  London. 

Lord  Rochford,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  Ada  Mowbray's  selected  husband,  was 
not  briUiant  either  in  intellect  or  appearance.  He 
was  tail,  not  very  ugly,  but  stiff'  and  awkward. 
He  was  not  silly,  but  heavy  and  stupid :  in  siUi- 
ness  there  is  often  a  kind  of  lightness  which  is 
amusing,  and  Lord  Rochford  was  never  amusing ; 
while  in  stupidity,  there  is  sometimes  a  dull  kind 
of  sense,  and  other  good  properties,  which  make 
it  respectable,  and  those  Lord  Rochford  possessed. 
He  was  devoted  to  hunting  and  shooting,  and  pur- 
sued those  objects  with  a  solemnity  which  belongs 
rather  to  a  task  than  a  pleasure.  He  was  much 
attached  to  his  family  and  his  family  place, — a 
good  landlord  and  a  good  master, — but  rather 
more  fond  of  money  than  was  necessary.  This  is 
all  that  need  be  said  of  Lord  Rochford  at  present, 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord , 

and  was  a  young  man  of  great  expectations.  He 
was  amusing  and  well  looking,  and  had  been  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  he  might  not  seem 
too  openly  or  exclusively  to  court  Lord  Rochford. 

Mr.  Lovel  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public 
ofiices.  As  more  than  a  few  words  will  be  re- 
quired for  his  character,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  here,  that  be  was  a  great  favorite  in  London, 
and  excited  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than* 
many  of  those  whose  claims  to  attention,  in  their 
own  opinion,  stood  higher  than  liis.  He  was  one 
of  those  instances  wliich  prove,  that  although  too 
much  influenced  by  mere  wealth,  the  favor  of  the 
London  world  is  not  so  entirely  guided  by  it  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  Mr.  Mowbray  had  met 
him  one  day  at  dinner,  and  had  been  amused  by 
his  conversation,  and  he  had  invited  him  to  Mow- 
bray Castle  in  the  hope  of  being  a:mused  again. 

The  remainder  of  the  pai'ty  need  no  particular 
mention. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Lord  Roc^ 
ford,"  said  Lady  Fairfax,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  in 
the  drawing-room.  "  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
we  should  find  you  here.  I  did  not  know  that 
you  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mrowbray." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  my  father  knew  him  very  well,  and 
I  see  him  sometimes  in  London." 

"Did  you  come  from  London  to-day? — it  is  a 
tedious  journey.  "We  hear  so  much  about  rail- 
roads now,  I  wish  we  had  a  chance  of  one  coming 
our  way ;  but  that  convenience  wiU  be  for  our 
children,  I  suppose,  not  for  us." 

"Oh,  no !  1  hear  that  we  shaU  have  railroads 
very  soon  on  all  the  great  roads.  I  had  only  a 
short  drive  to-day.  I  came  from  Beverly  Pai'k : 
it  is  only  ten  mUes  from  here,  you  know.  I  drove 
Graham  and  Lovel  over  in  my  phseton." 

"  Ah,  true !  I  had  forgotten  that  you  were  so 
near.  We  are  quite  the  other  side  of  the  coimty. 
I  suppose  you  have  often  been  here  before,  then  ?" 

"  No,  never  before — I  have  only  seen  Mr.  Mow- 
bray in  London." 

"  I  hear  so  much  of  Miss  Mowbray — she  pro- 
mised to  be  very  handsome  when  she  was  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old ;  and  I  imderstand  she  is 
quite  beautiful  now." 

"  Beautiful,  I  understand,"  echoed  Lord  Roch- 
ford. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  quite  forgotten  me.  Miss 
Fairfax,"  said  Mr.  Lovel,  approaching  the  shrink- 
ing, shivering  girl,  who  sat  by  her  mother's  side. 

"  Oh,  no !  1&.  Level,  I  am  sure  Ameha  has  not 
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forgotten  you ;  but  she  is  so  foolishly  nervous,  I 
never  can  make  her  speak  to  any  one.  Where 
was  it,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  last  ? — was  it  not  at  the  Duchess  of 
's  baU  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was ;  and  I  think,"  he  continued, 
with  another  good-natured  attempt  to  make  the 
shy  girl  speak,  "  that  Miss  Fairfax  and  I  agreed 
very  well  about  its  being  a  very  tedious  one." 

"  Amelia  is  very  foolish,  Mr.  Lovel ;  I  believe 
the  fact  is,  that  she  had  rather  be  at  home  than  at 
the  best  ball  in  Londoa" 

"  I  wonder  if  we  are  to  have  any  dinner  at  all 
to-night,"  remarked  Mr.  Graham,  as  he  laid  down 
a  newspaper  with  which  he  had  been  solacing 
himself ;  "  my  patience  is  oozing  out  at  the  pahn 
of  my  hands." 

"  I  think  there  was  a  late  arrival,"  said  Lady 
Fairfax ;  "  my  maid  told  me  that  she  heard  a  car- 
/riage  drive  up  to  the  door  after  the  dressing-bell 
had  rung." 

"  I  understand  that  Mr.  Mowbray  never  appears 
in  the  drawing-room  until  dinner  is  annovinced," 
said  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

"  A  wise  plan,  though  not  remarkable  for  civil- 
ity. But  here  is  some  news,"  cried  Mr.  Graham, 
as  a  door  at  the  end  of  a  further  drawing-room 
opened ;  "  whom  have  we  here  ?" 

It  needed  no  asking — Ada  Mowbray's  beauty 
was  not  a  common  gift.  She  followed  her  mother 
down  the  long  drawing-room  with  the  air  of  a 
queen.  The  consciousness  that  every  eye  was 
upon  her  with  cmiosity,  criticism,  or  admiration, 
brought  no  tinge  of  color  to  her  cheek,  no  shade 
of  timidity  or  embarrassment  over  her  manner — 
her  eye  glanced  fearlessly  round ; — bold  she  could 
not  look,  but  calm,  quiet,  self-possessed,  she  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng — bowed  slightly,  but 
gracefLilly,  as  name  after  name  was  mentioned  to 
her ;  then  withdrawing  herself  from  her  mother, 
dat  down  at  a  Uttle  distance  alone. 

Lord  Rochford  approached  her.  He  was  ex- 
tremely struck  by  her  beauty,  and  his  floating 
idea  of  choosing  her  for  his  wife  settled  into  de- 
termination. And  it  was  no  wonder  that  her 
beauty  struck  him,  for  it  was  of  that  perfection 
which  speaks  both  to  the  outward  and  the  in- 
ward eye.  Her  tall,  but  slight  and  graceful 
figure — the  classical  shape  of  her  head  and  neck, 
seen  to  great  advantage  with  her  braided  raven 
hair — tlie  features  perfect  as  if  carved  in  marble 
— the  complexion,  but  for  its  clearness  and 
brightness,  white  and  smooth  as  marble  too — the 
dark  grey  eyes  with  the  arched  brows  and  shad- 
owing eyelashes — these  were  beauties  which  a 
child  must  have  seen  and  admired :  and  these 
were  the  beauties  which  attracted  Lord  Roch- 
ford's  admiration.  The  expression  of  that  clear, 
intellectual  brow,  the  depth  of  her  dark  eyes,  the 
shade  of  melancholy  which  hung  around  and 
softened  her  mouth — all  that  gave  interest  to  her 
beauty,  vas  addressed  to  the  inward  eye,  and 
perhaps  escaped  him. 

If  his  intellect  had  been  a  degree  brighter 
than  it  was,  her  cold  and  self-collected  air  might 
have  embarrassed  him.  But  he  had  that  kind  of 
stupidity  which,  being  conscious  of  no  deficiency, 
is  always  well  satisfied  with  itself  He  had  de- 
termined to  speak  to  M'ua  Mowbray  when  slie 
came  into  the  room,  and  liis  determination  was 
not  altered  by  her  stately  air. 


He  approached  her,  and  the  following  dialogue 
passed  between  them  : 

"  I  suppose.  Miss  Mowbray,"  he  began,  in  the 
slow,  heavy  voice  in  which  he  usually  spoke, 
"  that  you  did  not  venture  out  to-day  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  was  out  walking." 

"  Out  walking — were  you  really  ?  I  thought 
if  ladies  left  the  fireside  at  all  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  that  it  was  always  in  a  close  carriage.  I 
never  felt  such  a  piercing  wind." 

"  I  always  go  out,"  said  Ada,  haughtily.  "  I 
particularly  dislike  staying  at  home."  She  was 
not  fond  of  being  classed  as  a  species  with  "  la- 
dies" in  general 

"  Are  you  a  horsewoman.  Miss  Mowbray  V 

"  No,  I  never  ride." 

"  There  must  be  capital  riding  on  the  Downa,^ 
between  this  and  Beverley  Park.  I  wonder  that^ 
it  does  not  tempt  you." 

"  I  dislike  riding.     I  had  always  rather  walk." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  that — it  is  such  a  favorite 
exercise  with  young  ladies  in  general,  and  must 
be  such  an  amusement  in  the  country.  My  sis- 
ters ride  a  great  deal." 

A  pause. 

"  Did  you  ever  ride  in  the  Park,  Miss  Mow- 
bray ?"  * 

"  No  ;  we  have  been  very  little  in  London." 

"  I  don't  much  like  to  see  a  lady  riding  there, 
it  makes  me  nervous ;  but  in  the  country  it  is 
very  different.  My  sisters  say  that  they  could 
not  live  in  the  country  if  it  was  not  for  their 
riding  parties.  Perhaps  you  like  the  country, 
Miss  Mowbray  ?" 

"  I  like  the  country,  but  I  think  I  sliould  like 
London  too." 

Before  Lord  Rochford  could  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  London  life  and 
country  life,  a  favorite  topic,  the  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vivian  Hervey,  the  guests  whose  late  arrival 
had  caused  the  long  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
dinner.  Mr.  Vivian  Hervey  was  a  neighbor, 
though  not  a  very  near  neighbor.  He  had  lately 
married,  and  had  lately  been  abroad,  of  both  of 
whicli  feats  he  was  very  proud.  He  was  also 
proud  of  the  wife  he  had  chosen — proud  of  all 
his  domestic  concerns,  and  proudest  of  all  of  his 
own  witty  sayings.  Mrs.  Vivian  Hervey  was 
pretty,  young,  good-tempered,  and  very  silly. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  almost  as 
much  devoted  to  dress.  On  her  entrance  into 
the  drawing-room,  she  flew  to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and 
with  her  silvery  voice  and  childish  manner,  ad- 
dressed her : 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Mrs.  Mowbray,  J.  really  ano 
quite  ashamed — I  know  we  have  kept  you  wait 
ing,  because  I  heard  a  great  bell  ring  just  as  w( 
drove  up  to  the  house-door ;  but  it  was  all  th( 
fault  of  the  roads — nothing  but  stones  all  th( 
way — we  took  a  whole  hour  and  a  half  to  drnt 
here." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  civilly  begged  her  not  to  thiol 
of  it. 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  but  I  knov 
everybody  hates  waiting.  Vivian  says  they  di 
Oh,  I  must  just  go  and  speak  to  Miss  Mowbray 
She  flew  away  to  Ada,  then  back  again  to  Mn 
Mowbray,  and  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  besid 
her.  "  1  must  tell  you,  Mrs.  Mowbray,  about  a' 
my  misfortunes.  I  thought  I  never  sJiould  hav 
been  dressed  'o  night — first,  the  key  of  the  imp 
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rial  was  lost,  and  that  put  me  in  such  a  fuss,  1 1 1  am  sure  I  -wish  that  I  did  not  feel  as  miserable 


thought  I  should  have  to  go  to  bed,  or  else  to 
come  down  in  my  cloth  gown  that  I  put  on  for 
the  journey,  as  Vivian  calls  it — well,  then,  at 
last,  after  fifty  hours,  that  was  found,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  dress,  and  Vivian  looked  in,  and  he 
said  the  gown  I  had  pulled  out  would  make  me 
look  quite  like  a  monster." 

"  No,  my  dear  Harriet,  I  only  remarked  that 
the  gown  would  not  do  you  justice,  consider- 


ing  

"  Now,  Vivian,  you  are  gomg  to  be  impertinent 
again ;  but  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Mowbray  my  own 
story.  He  said  I  had  got  a  red  face  and  a  red 
nose,  and  that  I  had  better  put  on  a  pink  gown, 
if  I  did  not  want  to  look  like  a  monster;  so  my 
maid  had  to  go  and  get  another  gown  ready. 
Vivian  is  so  very  particular.  I  believe  he  quite 
hates  me  when  I  have  got  a  red  nose,  and  how 
can  one  help  it  on  a  day  like  this  ?" 

"  I  must  contradict  you  again,  Harriet,"  said 
the  husband.  "  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better 
than  to  hate  you  for  any  personal  misfortune." 

"  Oh !  but  he  does,  Mrs.  Mowbray  ;  you  have 
no  idea  how  he  scolds  me  about  it  sometimes — 
as  if  it  was  my  fault ;  and  sometimes  when  I  am 
quite  dying  of  thirst,  he  will  not  let  me  have  any 
tea,  because  he  thinks  tea  makes  one's  face  red. 
Now,  is  not  this  true,  Vivian  V 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Harriet,  that  you  are 
giving  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  our  domes- 
tic happiness." 

This  conjugal  quarrel,  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  room,  was  interrupted 
by  the  announcement  of  the  long-  delayed  and 
much  desired  dinner.  Mr.  Mowbray  strolled  into 
the  room,  shook  hands  with  the  principal  guests, 
and  took  no  notice  of  the  otliers — said  a  cross 
word,  en  passant,  to  his  wife,  then  internally 
shuddering,  took  Lady  Fairfax  to  dinner.  His 
temper,  perhaps,  naturally  enough,  had  not  been 
sweetened  by  the  delay. 

"  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  five  minutes 
have  we  sat  in  the  drawing-room,"  whispered 
Mr.  Graham  to  Mr.  Lovel.  "  My  jaws  have  be- 
come so  stiff  with  swallowing  yawns,  that  I  shaU 
swallow  notliing  else  to-night.  To-morrow  I  fol- 
low Mr.  Mowbray's  good  example." 


"  You  seem  to  be  very  cold,  Miss  Fairftuc ; 
will  you  not  come  nearer  tlie  fire  ?"  said  Ada, 
approaching  the  poor  trembling  girl,  who,  wlien 
the  ladies  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  seated 
herself,  as  shy  people  are  very  apt  to  do,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  fire,  from  her  mother,  and 
from  everybody. 

"  Oh  !  no,  thank  you,  I  am  not  at  all  cold ;" 
but  she  shivered  as  she  spoke. 

"  What  is  it  that  makes  you  tremble  so 
much  ?"  asked  Ada,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  It  frightens  me  so  much  to  dine  out,  or  to  go 
anywhere  away  from  home.  I  know  it  is  very 
silly,  but  I  never  can  help  it." 

Ada  looked  at  her  in  wonder  ;  but  she  was  not 
ill-natured,  and  she  sat  down  by  the  trembling 
girl. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  frightened 
to-night,  and  that  it  is  fright  that  makes  you 
tremble  in  this  way  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  it  is  always  the  same.  Mamma 
says  I  could  help  it  if  I  liked ;  but  I  really  can't.  I  time. 


as  I  always  do  when  I  am  away  from  home." 

"And  what  alarms  you?"  asked  Ada.  She 
was  puzzled.  Shyness  was  a  sensation  of  which 
she  had  neitlier  consciousness  nor  idea. 

"  Everybody  alarms  me,  and  everything.  I 
feel  wretched  when  I  am  left  quite  alone,  and 
yet  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  being  spoken  to. 
I  see  you  don't  understand  me — how  should  you  ? 
I  dare  say  you  feel  able  to  talk  to  anybody  ? " 

"  I  hope  I  do,"  said  Ada,  haughtily.  "  Any- 
body, at  least,  to  whom  I  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  speak.  But  you  are  too  humbje.  Miss 
Fairfax  ;  why  should  you  be  afraid  ?  Why  do 
you  think  about  people's  speaking,  or  not  speak- 
ing ? — what  does  it  matter  V 

"  I  don't  know,  perhaps  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
wish  I  could  feel  that  it  did  not.  But  if  I  am 
left  alone,  I  feel  so  desolate  and  forsaken,  and  if 
I  am  spoken  to,  then  I  feel  so  silly,  that  I  wish  I 
was  alone  again.  I  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
say." 

"  But  why.  Miss  Fairfax,  do  you  think  about 
other  people  at  all  ?  Why  don't  you  feel  that 
you  are  quite  as  good  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  feel  that." 
"  Why  not  ?     I  always  feel  it.     I  don't  mind 
what  other  people  think  or  say  of  me ;  at  least 
I  never  saw  the  person  whose  opinion  I  respected 
enough  to  stand  in  awe  of  it."  . 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  very  different,  Miss  Mowbray. 
You  may  Avell  feel  above  everybody,  because 
you  are  above  everybody." 

Tlie  compliment  was  so  evidently  spoken  from 
the  heart,  that  Ada  was  touched  by  it,  and  felt 
a  greater  degree  of  kindness  towards  the  young 
girl  than  slie  usuhlly^  did  towards  her  fellow- 
creatures.  She  did  not  notice  the  remark,  how- 
ever, but  continued — 

"  1  see  no  one  here  to-night  who  ought  to  com- 
mand any  great  feeling  of  respect.  There  is  only 
one  who  seems  to  soar  above  the  very  com- 
monest specimens  of  human  creatures.  Do  you 
know  everybody  ?  I  have  forgotten  some  of 
the  names." 

"  Yes,  almost  everybody,  I  think.  They  did 
not  belong  to  mamma's  set  in  London,  so  I  only 
know  tliem  a  little  ;  but  we  met  them  occasion- 
ally, and  mamma  makes  acquaintances,  it  seema 
to  me,  with  the  whole  world." 

"  There  was  one  person  whose  appearance  I 
rather  liked.  He  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Hervey  at 
dinner.     Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  tliat  is  Mr.  Lovel.  I  know  him  a 
little.  Don't  you  think  him  very  handsome — or, 
as  people  say,  interesting  looking  ?" 

"  I  tliouglit  he  looked  clever.  Who  or  what 
is  he  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  thought.  He  is  very 
clever,  and  very  fashionable,  but  not  at  all  fine, 
as  some  people  of  that  sort  are.  I  don't  know 
anybody  who  is  so  good-natured,  or  who  alarms 
me  so  little.  He  "  The  young  lady  ap- 
peared to  be  growing  excited  in  her  encomiums, 
but  Ada  interrupted  her. 

"  I  meant,  wliat  is  he  ?  Is  he  rich,  or  to  what 
profession  does  he  belong  ?" 

"  01),  I  believe  he  is  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic offices— the  Foreign  Office,  I  think ;  and  I 
think  he  was  a  private  secretary  for  a   short 
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"  I  thought  he  looked  something  better  than  a 
clerk,"  Ada  said,  carelessly. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Lord  Rochford  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Fairfax,  who,  when  at  her  ease, 
was  as  well  inclined  to  gossip  as  most  young 
girls  appear  to  be.  But  she  found  no  response 
to  such  a  tendency  in  Ada.  Without  noticing 
her  question,  she  invited  her  to  follow  her  to 
another  table,  covered  with  books  and  prints,  in 
a  more  habitable  part  of  the  room ;  and,  happy 
to  have  some  occupation  which  took  her  from 
herself,  Miss  Fairfax  accepted  her  offer,  and  was 
comfortably  placed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 


CHAPTER  VL 


The  abstract  conception  of  Power  has  a  fascination  in 
it  which  to  some  minds  is  quite  irresistible. 

Loyola  and  Jesuitism. 

Pauline,  by  pride 
Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time — by  pride. 
That  sole  alloy  of  thy  most  lovely  mould. 

Lady  of  Lyons. 

A  GROUP  of  young  men  stood  the  following  day 
around  the  fire  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Castle. 
They  were  partly  engaged  in  watching  and 
criticising  the  play  of  Mr.  Vivian  Hervey, 
{who  was  a  tolerably  good  player,  and  supposed 
himself  to  be  a  first  rate  one)  and  partly  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  Castle  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

"  And  Miss  Mowbray  !"  said  one  of  the  young 
men  ;  "  you  say  nothing  of  Miss  Mowbray  !" 

"  Miss  Mowbray  is  very  handsome,"  pronounc- 
ed Lord  Rochford. 

'•  Yes,  very  handsome,"  remarked  the  same 
young  man,  "  and  she  knows  it  too.  No  compli- 
ment, I  fancy,  would  take  her  by  surprise." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  attempt  a  compliment," 
said  Mr.  Graham.  "  If  my  pretty  speech  did 
not  please,  I  think  I  should  hardly  receive  a  re- 
tort courteous." 

"  Do  you  think  Miss  Mowbray  looks  ill-temper- 
ed '("  inquired  Lord  Rochford. 

"  I  fancy  she  could  show  her  displeasure  if  she 
was  thwarted.  She  appears  to  be  a  very  wilful 
young  lady.  I  heard  Mr.  Mowbray,  like  a  fool 
as  he  is,  reprove  her  last  night  for  the  simplicity 
of  her  dress,  and  I  never  saw  a  greater  degree 

of  determination  to  have  her  own  way  than  Miss  |  mai'ked  Lord  Rochford  ;  and  he  must  indeed,  so 
Mowbray  showed.   Mr.  Mowbray  at  last  desisted,    far  as  Lord  Rochford  was  concerned, 


"  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  rather  severe  judges  after 
one  night's  acquaintance." 

"  Nonsense  about  one  night ! — one  hour  is  all 
I  ever  ask  before  I  give  in  my  definitive  opinion 
of  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  you  may  please  to 
name." 

"  And  your  definitive  opinion  would  generally 
be  a  false  one,  certainly  would  be  a  false  one  in 
Miss  Mowbray's  case." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lovel !  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  touching  upon  any  tender  point. 
Miss  Mowbray  may  be  an  angel  for  what  I  know- 
to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  looking  down  on  us  poor 
mortals  can  make  her  one,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
allow  her  claim  to  the  name." 

"  ]  don't  always  dislike  pride  in  a  woman,"  re- 
marked Lord  Rochford. 

"  Don't  you  ? — well,  I  do.  I  dislike  it  in  wo- 
men generally,  and  I  particularly  dislike  it  when 
applied  to  myself  I  like  my  merits  to  be  ap- 
preciated ; — a  person  who  can  appreciate  them 
rises  high  in  my  estimation.  Those  who  do  not 
appreciate  them  ;  those  who  look  at  me  de  kaut 
en  bas  as  Miss  Mowbray  does,  are  very  welcome 
to  their  opinion, — I  am  sure  I  don't  care  for  their 
indifi'erence,  but  they  certainly  must  expect  me 
to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  them  and  their  taste  in 
return  :    Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Rochford  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  thbk  what  you  say  seems  very 
sensible." 

"  Lovel  doesn't  agree.  What  do  you  think  he 
said  the  other  day  ? — that  the  more  a  person 
hated  him  the  better  he  should  like  them." 

"  That  is  being  very  chivalrous,  Mr  Lovel," 
said  Mr.  Hervey,  as  he  passed  with  his  cue  in 
his  hand. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  foolish  idea," 
observed  Lord  Rochford. 

"  Of  course,  I  never  made  such  a  speech  in 
my  life,"  Lovel  said,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  you  did — now  don't  fight  off.  With  my 
usual  talent  I  have  only  expressed  concisely  the 
substance  of  a  whole  oration.  That  is  always 
the  way — people  say  a  foolish  thing  and  forget 
it,  and  think  it  is  forgotten  by  others,  but  I  never 
forget.  I  remembt'r  all  the  foolish  things  you 
all  liave  said  since  my  first  acquaintance  with 
you.' 

"  You  must  have  a  wonderful  memory,"  re- 


with  a  laugh,  and  I  suppose  that  was  a  specimen 
of  the  usual  fashion  of  the  house." 

"  I  don't  think  she  looks  ill-tempered,"  mused 
Lord  Rochford. 

"  I  should  try  her  with  some  fiery  trial  before 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  her,"  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, laugliing.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  that  quiet 
face  of  her's  might  be  compared  to  tlie  snowy 
heights  of  Hecla ;  and  I  am  a  little  bit  of  a  phy- 
si(^nomist.  What  do  you  say,  Lovel  ?  you  stand 
there  and  say  nothing." 

"  If  you  were  young  ladies,  I  should  say  you 
were  jealous  of  Miss  Mowbray's  beauty,"  was 
Level's  reply. 

"  Lovel  thinks  himself  a  thorough  Christian 
for  that  most  unchristian  remark.  I  knew  he  was 
saying  cutting  things,  as  he  stood  there  so  de- 
murely." 

"  You  asked  my  opinion,"  said  Lovel,  smiling. 


"  What  I  said,"  Lovel  said,  "  was  very  wise, 
and  I  am  not  the  least  asliamed  of  it.  If  you 
wisli  to  renew  the  argument,  I  repeat  it  now.  I 
said  that  it  was  a  very  poor  love  which  was 
founded  only  on  such  things  as  sympathy  and 
mutual  attachment.  If  a  character  is  worth 
love  and  admiration,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
them  without  regard  to  selfish  considerations, 
and  tlierefore  I  think  that  a  hopeless  love  is  just 
as  likely  to  exist  as  a  fortunate  one." 

"  Ah,  well,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  W]bat 
do  you  think  of  Lovel's  opinion,  Rochford  i" 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  never  think  of  liking.* 
person  who  hated  me." 

"Nor  more  should  I — nor  more  would  Lovel, 
if  it  came  to  the  point;  and  yet  I  don't  know, 
if  any  one  could  be  such  a  fool,  I  think  it  wo^d 
be  Lovel.  It  would  give  that  interest  to  Ine 
which  he  complains  of  never  finding.     Yes,  I 
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don't  despair  of  seeing  Level  well  hated,  and 
dying;  in  consequence." 

"  No,  I  shan't  die,"  Lovel  said ;  "  not  of  that, 
at  least — don't  flatter  yourself." 

"  We  must  liope  for  the  best,"  replied  Mr. 
Graham ;  and  the  subject  dropped. 

A  day  or  two  passed,  and  Ada  made  acquaint- 
ance with  all  her  fatiier's  (guests,  except  one ; 
was  sought,  courted,  flattered  by  all  e.wept  one  ; 
and,  with  the  perverseuess  and  fancifulness  of 
human  nature,  it  was  for  the  .society  of  that  one 
only  that  she  felt  the  smallest  inclination.  He 
stood  aloof,  partly  from  circumstances  which 
had  not  exactly  thrown  them  together,  but  more 
because,  in  the  strange  interest  with  which  from 
the  first  moment  he  had  seen  her,  he  preferred 
rather  to  observe  than  to  approach  her.  That 
one  was  Lovel. 

Tlie  attraction  between  strongly-contrasted 
pharacters  has  often  been  remarked ;  but  there 
is,  I  thiidf,  a  deejJer  reason  for  it  than  is  at  first 
sight  apparent.  It  is  by  man,  by  intercourse 
with  man,  that  man's  faults  are  cliiefly  to  be  cor- 
rected ;  and  as  to  every  poison  there  is  an  anti- 
dote, so  it  appears  that  human  characters  are  set 
one  against  another  with  some  such  object  in 
view.  It  is  very  rarely  that  strongly-marked 
characters  do  not,  at  some  time  in  their  lives, 
meet  with  their  antidote  or  cure.  Thus  the  sloth- 
ful are  animated  by  the  enthusiastic  and  aspiring 
— the  proud  are  touched  by  humility — the  wily 
are  startled  by  the  sight  of  truth  and  innocence 
— the  worldly-minded  by  the  approach  to  holi- 
ness. That  the  lesson  is  not  always  learnt  is  no 
argument  against  such  a  provision  for  man's  im- 
provement, for  it  is  not  in  this  case  only  that  op- 
portunities are  neglected. 

This  may  seem  a  fanciful  explanation  of  an 
attraction  between  two  people,  which  admits  of 
a  simpler  solution ;  but  even  granting  that  such 
an  attraction  was  the  beginning  of  love,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  idea  is  altogether  to  be  j-ejected, 
that  love  itself,  the  most  powerful  moral  agent, 
both  for  good  and  for  ill,  (I  speak  of  this  particu- 
lar passion  of  love,  and  of  that  love  which  forms 
the  tie  of  friendship,  not  of  those  ties  which  come 
under  the  head  of  natural  affection,)  may  have 
been  sent  into  the  world  for  some  such  purpose 
as  this. 

I  should,  however,  be  misunderstood  if  it  was 
supposed  that  this  attraction  was  felt  more  than 
very  slightly  on  Ada's  side.  She  had  overheard 
Lovel's  conversation  more  than  once,  and  hnd 
been  amused  by  it — and  more  than  amused ; 
there  was  in  it,  much  as  she  often  disagreed  with 
his  opinions,  a  higher  tone  than  any  to  whicli  she 
had  been  accustomed,  and  she  was  struck  by  it ; 
and  in  a  slight  degree,  perhaps,  she  was  piqued 
that  one  to  • -hom  she  deigned  to  attend,  should 
not  have  been  the  first  to  approach  her.  But 
this  was  all — not  on  present  amusement,  or  pre- 
sent interest,  her  hopes  were  set.  Her  dreams 
were  all  in  the  future. 

She  was  perfectly  conscious,  although  no  re- 
gular communication  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  her  father's  wishes  with  regard  to  Lord 
Rochford.  She  saw,  too,  at  once,  with  her  clear 
sight,  that  her  fate  was  in  her  own  hands ;  and 
on  the  prospect  opening  before  her  she  gazed 
with  a  calm,  cold  gaze  of  inquiry — and  did  not 
shriak.  Pride,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  defect 
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nearest  to  insanity ;  and  it  is  so,  for  it  is  a  strong 
delusion.  Ada's  nature  was  a  lofty  one.  Could 
she  have  seen  clearly,  she  must  have  revolted 
from  tlie  path  on  which  she  was  entering ;  but 
pride,  ambition,  tlie  piospect  of  power,  blinded 
her  eyes,  and  made  her  welcome  tlie  destiny  tliat 
was  presented  to  her.  She  wi.-hed  to  be  great — 
her  heart  panted  to  stand  above  her  follows — 
proud,  ii)d(!pendent,  and  free ;  and  all  that  could 
make  her  great — things  whicli  in  themselves  she 
would  have  scorned — raulc,  richer,  pomp,  the 
world's  applause,  were  invested  with  a  halo  of 
glory  from  the  passion  within.  As  she  had  said 
in  youth,  she  would  have  preferred  to  stand 
alone,  but  since  only  through  marriage  could  she 
attain  all  she  desired  to  possess,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  herself  to  her  ambition.  Love 
was  a  thing  of  whicli  she  made  no  account;  it 
was  rather  her  pride  to  contemplate  her  immu- 
nity from  such  human  feelings.  She  saw  Lord 
Rochford — with  her  penetrating  gaze  searched 
every  corner  of  his  miiid  and  heart,  and  was  sa- 
tisfied. In  her  blind  arguing,  his  inferiority  to 
herself  was  no  disadvantage.  She  could  but 
stand  more  free  and  uncontrolled. 

The  courtship,  therefore,  such  as  it  was,  was 
begun,  but  it  was  conducted  with  profound  se- 
crecy and  discretion.  Lord  Rochford's  mind  was 
in  fiict  made  up,  but  he  did  not  allow  that  it  was 
so,  even  to  himself.  He  preferred  to  think  that 
he  was  considering  the  point.  He  was  fond  (as 
are  many  unblest  with  intellect)  of  a  mystery, 
and  often  amused  himself  with  fancying  tlie  sur- 
prise, and,  he  hoped,  the  consternation  which 
would  be  excited  when  he  announced  that  he  had 
won  the  prize.  His  courtship,  therefore,  was  ad- 
dressed rather  to  M.i:  Mowbray  than  to  liis  daugh- 
ter; and  though,  perhaps,  it  raiglit  not  usually 
have  been  successful,  was  one  well  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  From  Adas  man- 
ner nothing  could  be  gathered.  She  was  quietly 
civil  to  him  as  to  all  her  father's  guests,  but  made 
not  one  single  step  to  welcome  him.  Others 
might  have  doubted,  more  perhaps  than  doubt- 
ed, his  certainty  of  success,  but  it  never  entered 
into  Lord  Rochford's  mind,  to  suppose  that  a 
young  lady  could  be  unwilling  to  be  his  wife — 
so  soon  as  Mr.  Mowbray  was  gained,  there  was 
no  more  doubt,  except  as  to  his  own  decision. 


One  evening  Lady  Fairfax  was  entertaining 
Mrs.  Mowbray  with  her  ideas  on  education.  "  My 
girls  learn  everything,"  she  said  ;  "  they  have  a 
most  accomplished  governess.  She  was  recom- 
mended by  Lady  Isabella  Finch ;  and  in  London 
they  have  the  best  masters  of  all  sorts ;  my 
maxim  is,  '  pick  up  all  you  can  when  you  are 
young,  for  when  you  grow  up  you  learn  nothing,' 
as  I  have  found  by  experience  to  be  the  case, 
Amelia  plays  and  sings  and  draws ;  understands 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  and  has  so.ne  idea 
of  astronomy  and  geology.  Georgina,  my  second 
girl,  in  addition  to  this,  has  learnt  Spanish  and 
botany,  and  a  very  pretty  way  of  modelling ;  and 
my  third,  Arabella,  who  is  more  energetic  than 
her  sisters,  has  begged  to  be  allowed  to  learn 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  Euclid,  with  her  brother's 
tutor.  Sir  Thomas  objects  to  this,  but  after  all,  it 
is  only  a  further  following  out  of  my  maxim." 

"  But  do  they  learn  anything  well  ?"  suggested 
poor  Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  was  jaerfectly  aghast 
at  this  list  of  accomplishments. 
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"  You  shall  see  Amelia's  drawings  to-morrow ; 
they  are  very  tolerable,  though  she  has  not  so 
decided  a  genius  as  her  sisters — she  wants  ener- 
gy; you  shall  judge  of  her  playing  now.  Ame- 
lia, my  love,"  calling  to  her  daughter,  who  sat  at 
a  little  distance  with  Mr.  Vivian  Hervey,  "  go 
and  play ;  Mrs.  Mowbray  wishes  to  hear  you 
play." 

"  Oh !  mamma,"  said  Miss  Fairfax,  implor- 
ingly. 

"  Nonsense,  Amelia,  I  cannot  have  you  behave 
so  foolishly ;  you  do  never  get  over  your  shyness 
if  you  will  not  make  some  effort  to  conquer  it; 
go  and  play  directly — I  brought  your  portfolio 
of  music  down  this  morning — go,  I  desire  it." 

Mr.  Hervey  opened  the  pianoforte,  and  the 
poor  girl  went  tremblingly  across  the  room,  not 
to  the  pianoforte,  but  to  a  sofa  where  Ada  and 
Mrs.  Hervey  were  sitting. 

Mrs.  Hervey  was  remonstrating  with  Ada  on 
the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  asking  unnumbered 
questions  about  jewels  and  artificial  flowers,  re- 
commending milhners  in  London,  at  Paris,  and  at 
Brussels,  who  had  things  "  actually  to  die  for," 
and  at  the  moment  Miss  Fairfax  approached, 
was  describing  the  beauties  of  a  new  shot  silk, 
which  was  "  lieavenly." 

Miss  Fairfax  interrupted  the  conversation. 
"  oil !  my  dear  Mrs.  Hervey,"  she  said,  very 
earnestly,  "  I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
play  witli  me  ;  I  should  not  mind  playing  a  duet, 
but  I  am  so  frightened,  I  am  sure  that  I  could 
not  strike  a  note  if  I  tried  to  play  alone." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can't — I  never  could 
play  at  sight ;  but  why  should  you  be  frighten- 
ed. Miss  Fairfax  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  play  very 
■well,"  and  she  turned  to  resume  her  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Mowbray. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use.  Miss  Fairfex  ?"  said  Ada, 
getting  ujj;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  went  across  the  room  to  the  pianoforte. 

"  I  did  not  think  Miss  Mowbray  would  have 
been  so  goodnatured,"  said  Mr.  Graham  to  Lovel. 
An  old  man,  a  country  neighbor,  who  was 
dining  at  the  Castle,  heard  the  remark  and  com- 
mented upon  it.  "  Miss  Mowbray  will  never  fail 
in  an  act  of  real  kindness ;  she  may  have  many 
faults,  but  she  has  a  thoroughly  good  heart." 

Lovel  made  no  observation,  but  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed Ada,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  joined  the 
party  round  the  pianoforte. 

Miss  Fairfax  played  '"  fluently" — nothing  more, 
as  many  young  ladies  well  taught,  but  without 
talent,  play.  After  a  few  duets  with  Ada,  and, 
with  much  trembling,  a  set  of  waltzes  by  herself, 
she  got  up,  and  Miss  Mowbray  was  entreated  to 
play  alone. 

She  consented  at  once,  and  as  she  played,  her 
countenance  lighted  and  kindled,  and  the  proud 
calmness  of  her  brow  vanished.  She  played  well, 
with  much  execution — ^but  the  execution  was  no- 
thing— hanging  as  a  simple  accompaniment  about 
her  own  deep  feeling.  She  had  chosen  a  Noc- 
turne of  great  beauty,  but  of  a  beauty  depending 
entirely  on  the  will  and  power  of  the  player. 
Miss  Fairftxx  would  probably  have  played  her 
hearers  to  sleep — from  Ada's  hands  the  chords 
rang  out  so  soft  and  clear,  and  full,  that  all  who 
stood  around  hung  on  the  notes  witli  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  they  should  hear  them  no  more. 

And  Lovel,  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  marvelled 
that  he  Bhould  have  doubted,  as  he  had  doubted, 


whether  under   that    pure  intellectual  brow  a 
heart  was  concealed. 

She  ceased,  and  when  she  ceased,  the  light 
faded  from  her  eyes,  and  the  color  from  her 
cheeks,  and  with  careless  coldness  she  listened  to 
the  praises  poured  upon  her  ears. 

"  Oh !  Miss  Mowbray,  how  you  do  play,"  said 
Miss  Fairfax,  with  much  sincerity  ;  "  Mr.  Lovel, 
does  not  Miss  Mowbray  play  too  beautifully  ?" 

"Does  Miss  Mowbray  hke  compliments?"  he 
asked,  -with  a  smile,  and  his  eyes  met  Ada's  for  a 
moment. 

"  To  be  sure  she  does,"  said  Mrs.  Hervey ;  "  how 
can  you  ask  such  a  question,  Mr.  Lovel  ?  everybo- 
dy likes  compliments." 
"  Do  they  ?"  he  said. 

"  I  can  ansAver  for  one  who  does,"  cried  Mr.  Her- 
vey, bowing  to  his  wife. 

"  I  know  I  do,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  I 
know  tliat  we  all  hke  compliments  if  we  were  but 
honest  enough  to  confess  it.  Now  I  am  going  to 
ask  all  round,  and  I  won't  have  any  stories  told. ' 
Miss  Fairfax,  I  begin  with  you — don't  you  hke 
comphments  ?" 

"  I  think  I  should,  very  much,"  she  said,  honest- 
ly, "  but  I  have  never  had  one." 

"  Oh !  good  gracious.  Miss  Fairfax,  you  don't 
mean  that.  Now,  what  an  opportunity  for  you 
all.  Vivian,  Mr.  Lovel,  can  nobody  pay  JSIiss  Fair- 
fax a  compliment  ?'' 

"  I  think  Miss  Fairfax  must  be  so  accustomed 
to  comphments,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  with  a  smile 
and  a  bow,  "  that  she  has  lost  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing them." 

"  There,  Miss  Fairfax.  Now,  is  not  Vivian  the 
cleverest  person  that  ever  was  ?  Well,  now.  Miss 
Mowbray,  I  am  coming  to  you,  and  you  must 
confess  the  truth.  Don't  you  Uke  a  compliment 
very  much  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  comphment  ?"  said 
Ada. 

"A  compliment!  Oh!  you  must  know  what 
a  comphment  is.     It  is  so  difficult  to  explain ;  but 

it  means  something  very  pretty,  and " 

"  I  was  not  sure  if  you  meant  the  truth." 
"  Oh !  one  need  not  be  so  very  strict  as  that 
It  may  be  a  little  more  than  the  truth.     A  com- 
phment sees  one  en  couleur  de  rose,  you  know." 
"  Then  I  don't  like  comphments,"  said  Ada. 
"  Miss  Mowbray  does  not  need  your  couleur  de 
rose,  Harriet.    A  compliment  to  her  cannot  sur- 
pass the  truth." 

"  There,  Miss  Mowbray,  you  hear  what  Vivian 
says.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  comphment  is 
strictly  the  tiiith,  should  you  hke  it  then  ?" 

"  Then  it  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  person 
from  whom  the  complunent  comes,"  said  Ada, 
haughtily ;  and  she  left  the  pianoforte. 

"  From  whom,  I  wonder,  Avould  Miss  Mowbray 
like  to  receive  a  comphment  ?  I  hke  complimente 
from  anybody ;  but  best  of  all  from  Vivian." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Hervey  was  right  about  Miss  Mow- 
bray. Don't  you,  Mr.  Lovel  ?"  said  Miss  Fairfax; 
timidly. 

He  smiled,  without  answering  her.  Then  leav- 
ing the  pianoforte,  he  sat  down  at  a  table,  and 
began  to  turn  over  some  prints ;  but  his  eye  fol- 
lowed Ada ;  and  he  confessed  to  liimself  that  he 
had  never  watched  a  human  being  with  so  deep 
an  interest  before.  ^ 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  he  had  ( 
the  room  and  was  standing  by  her  side. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Our  own  life  seemed  then 
Bat  as  an  arrow  flying  in  the  dark, 
Without  an  aim — a  most  unwelcome  gift, 
Which  we  might  not  put  by. 

R.  C.  TRKNcn. 
Ill  earlier  days  and  cahner  hours. 
When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  flowers, 
I  had,  oh !  have  I  still,  a  friend  7 

The  Giaour. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  character  of 
Reginald  Level,  a  few  words  will  be  necessary. 
His'  name  was  Reginald,  but  he  had  no  relations 
in  London,  or  early  friends,  to  call  him  by  such  a 
familiar  appellation.  To  the  world  he  was  Lovel, 
and  nothing  more. 

Though  more  thoughtful  than  is  usual  with 
young  men  of  his  age,  for  he  was  but  tliree-and- 
twenty,  his  character  was  by  no  means  an  tincom- 
mon  one ;  and  the  complaint  wliich  he  constantly 
made  of  a  want  of  interest  in  hfe — the  ennui  un- 
der which  he  perpetually  suffered,  is  a  complaint 
and  a  suffering  which,  unfortunately,  is  well  known 
to  many.  There  was  much  in  him  to  interest, 
and  much  to  admire ;  but  there  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  a  deficiency  in  his  character.  I  say  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  because  it  was  doubtful  whether 
this  deficiency,  an  absence  of  energy  and  industry, 
sprang  from  within,  or,  as  he  liimself  supposed, 
was  caused  by  the  outward  chcumstances  of  his 
position.  A  wise  writer  of  the  present  day  has 
said,  that  no  man  who  truly  loves  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, can  find  his  hfe  a  weary  one.  If  this  be 
true,  and  if,  in  aU  cases  where  a  man  really  de- 
sires to  be  of  use  in  the  world,  he  can  find  the 
means  of  being  so,  then  Lovel's  judgment  was  a 
wrong  one ;  and  they  were  right  who  warned  him 
against  liimself  and  liis  own  indolence,  as  his  great- 
est enemy. 

He  began  life  early.  His  father  was  the  second 
son  of  Lord  Lovel,  the  head  of  an  old  patriarchal 
Scotch  family,  whose  members  had  never,  for  se- 
veral centuries,  crossed  the  border.  Feuds  carried 
down  from  generation  to  generation  are  not  now 
very  common ;  but  the  Levels,  whose  prejudices 
were,  on  all  points,  equal  to  that  particular  preju- 
dice which  tied  them  to  tlieir  native  land,  boasted 
of  an  hereditary  enemy ;  and  the  youthfid  mem- 
bers of  the  faniily,  although  not  iminstructed  in 
the  Christian  creed,  were  certainly,  from  childhood 
upwards,  deeply  imbued  with  the  principle  to 
love  then-  friend  and  hate  then-  enemy.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  excellence  of  their  educa- 
tion, it  chanced  that  Herbert  Lovel,  a  second  son, 
and  a  great  favorite — whose  feehngs  and  preju- 
dices were,  perhaps,  less  strictly  regulated  than 
those  of  his  fathers  and  forefathers — wilfully  chose 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his 
enemy,  and,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  in- 
junction, and  tlireatenuig,  to  marry  her.  The 
marriage  was,  in  many  points,  an  advantageous 
one ;  the  young  lady  was  high-bom,  and  tolerably 
well  dowered — possessed  of  some  merit,  and  much 
beauty;  but  what  were  such  considerations  as 
these  ?  Herbert  Lovel  was  cast  off,  and  to  his 
dying  day  unforgiven. 

■  The  yoimg  man  retired  with  his  bride  to  a  High- 
land home.  Although  on  one  point  his  feelings 
had  broken  loose  from  the  restraint  of  family  pre- 
judice, on  all  other  points  he  was  a  true  Lovel ; 
and  no  remonstrances  of  his  wife  could  induce  him 
to  .leave  his  native  land,  or  endeavor  to  push  his 


[  fortune  in  other  climes.  He  passed  his  life,  tliere- 
fore,  in  obscurity,  but  in  comfort,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness. To  liis  will  his  wife  at  length  submitted, 
so  far  as  they  themselves  alone  were  concerned ; 
but  when  her  eyes  rested  on  the  radiant  beauty 
and  dawning  intellect  of  her  only  son,  she  deter- 
mined tliat  he  should  not  waste  his  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air.  Having  had  his  own  way  in  more 
respects  than  one,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  husband 
should,  in  tliis  instance,  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 
liis  wife.  There  was  mucli  reluctance  to  over- 
come. He  did  not  conceal  that  he  hated  England 
and  the  English,  and  that  he  was  convinced  the 
child  would  be  ruined  amongst  them ;  but  lie  gave 
way  at  last ;  and  with  a  heart  almost  broken  at 
parting  from  her  darhng — but  with  proud  visions 
of  a  future  glory  to  the  name  of  Lovel — the  mo- 
ther sent  her  boy  to  Eton,  to  take  liis  place 
amongst  tlie  young  and  the  high-born,  the  intel- 
lectual and  aspiring  of  hLs  generation. 

It  was  a  dangerous  ordeal.  To  be  tlirown,  at 
nine  years  old,  entirely  upon  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  strange  faces,  strange  customs,  and  strange 
temptations,  must  be  to  every  boy  trying,  and  is 
to  some  utter  ruin. 

But  the  lonely  and  hardy  habits  which  young 
Lovel  had  contracted  in  his  native*  mountains, 
joined  to  a  certain  refinement  and  independence 
of  natural  disposition,  made  liim  fully  equal,  both 
m  body  and  mind,  to  the  difficulties  of  liis  posi- 
tion. When  his  companions  saw  that  though 
quick  and  steady  at  his  tasks,  he  w&s  merry  at 
play — that  he  could  bear  pain  without  tears,  and 
a  joke  without  anger — that  he  was  good-tempered 
under  common  provocation,  but  would  knock  a 
boy  down  for  impertinence,  they  began  to  respect, 
as  well  as  to  hke  him,  and  the  manly  little  boy 
was  a  general  favorite  both  with  masters  and 
scholars. 

It  happened  that  a  boy  belonging  to  the  same 
house  with  Hmself,  formed  for  young  Lovel  one 
of  those  romantic  attachments  which  are  some- 
times formed  by  cliildren  at  an  early  age,  and  this 
friendship)  influenced  in  many  ways  the  foi'mation 
of  his  character,  and  his  future  hfe.  The  boy  was 
the  son  of  a  prominent  pohtical  character,  and  in 
one  or  two  of  the  short  hohdays  when  Lovel  ac- 
companied liim  to  his  home,  the  parents  of  his 
friend  were  struck  with  the  engaging  manners  and 
peculiar  talents  of  the  young  stranger,  and  would 
sometimes  laughingly  assure  him  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  gi-eat. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  great,  shouldn't  you,  Lo- 
vel?" said  httle  George  Howard,  when  he  one 
day  overheard  from  his  father  a  remark  of  this 
nature. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  do  something  great," 
replied  liis  companion. 

He  had  already,  at  ten  years  old,  made  a  dif- 
ference in  his  mind  between  the  two  things. 

It  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  this  friendship 
might  have  been  witliout  effect  upon  liis  fate  in 
life  (for  pohtical  characters  have  too  many  claims 
upon  their  influence  and  their  interest  to  be  able 
to  attend,  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  to 
all  the  promising  talents  that  come  under  their 
notice)  had  it  not  been  for  some  circumstances 
which  pecuharly  endeai-ed  yoimg  Lovel  to  the  pa- 
rents of  his  friend. 

The  boys  were  out  one  day  on  a  boating  excur- 
sion, when,  from  the  accidental  carelessness  of  one 
of  their  companions,  George  Howard  fell  into  the 
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water.  Without  a  moment's  thought,  Lovel  jump- 
ed in  after  him.  Tlie  place  was  deep  and  danger- 
ous, but,  after  some  struggling,  and  some  peril  to 
tlie  lives  of  both,  Lovel  dijigged  his  friend  to  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  he  was  saved ;  saved  from  a 
watery  grave,  bat  not  from  death.  From  the  day 
of  the  accident,  whether  through  the  etiects  of 
cold,  or  from  some  unknown  injury  wliich  he  then 
received,  the  boy  faded  For  a  time,  before  his 
symptoms  became  alarming,  he  remained  at  school, 
and  Lovel  was  his  constant  attendant,  watching 
him  by  night,  and  amusing  liim  by  day  ;  and  when 
at  length  fears  began  to  be  entertained  for  his  life, 
and  he  was  removed  to  his  home,  the  grief  of  tlie 
boys  at  their  separation  was  so  great,  and  tlie  ill 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  invalid  so  apparent, 
that  Lovel,  with  pressing  entreaties,  was  requested 
to  come  to  him,  and  he  remained  with  liis  friend 
until  his  death. 

To  watch  day  by  day,  and  week  after  week,  the 
declining  of  one  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had 
been  in  health  as  vigorous  as  his  own,  was  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  most  thoughtless,  and  Level's 
mind  was  not  a  thoughtless,  but  what  is  called  an 
impressionable  one.  The  remembrance  of  those 
hours  left  strong  traces  upon  his  memory,  and 
some  fragments  of  their  last  conversation  for  ever 
after  haunted  liis  mind  and  his  imagination. 

One  evening  the  parents  of  the  boy  were  at  din- 
ner ;  the  nurse  was  resting ;  Lovel  sat  alone  by 
his  bedside. 

"  Are  you  there,  Lovel  ?"  said  George  Howard, 
suddenly  breaking  a  long  silence. 

"  Yes.     I  thought  you  were  asleep." 

"  I  have  not  been  asleep.  I  was  only  dream- 
ing. I  was  thinking,  Lovel,  of  our  future  lives," 
and  he  fixed  liis  eye,  ;  ^-sv  wild  and  unnaturally 
blight,  on  his  young  attendant's  face. 

Lovel  looked  at  him  painfiJly.  Boy  as  he  was, 
and  perhaps  as  httle  inchned  to  serious  thought 
as  schoolboys  usually  are,  he  could  not  read  the 
signs  of  approacliing  death  in  that,  as  it  seemed, 
unconscious  face,  without  a  feeling  of  fear. 

"  What  in  our  future  lives  were  you  tliiuking  of, 
George  ?"  be  asked,  hesitatingly. 

The  boy  looked  at  him  again.  "  I  was  thinking 
of  your  life  up  into  the  world,  and  mine  down  in- 
to the  grave." 

Lovel  made  no  answer,  except  by  a  glance  of 
deep  sadness.  He  had  been  pained  at  his  uncon- 
sciousness, and  now  he  felt  a  deeper  pain  in  his 
knowledge. 

"  I  wa^  tlunking  of  my  old  dreams,  Lovel,"  he 
continued,  after  a  moment ;  "  aU  my  dreams  of 
gi'eatness.  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to 
telle,  and  how  ambitious  I  used  to  be  ?  I  was  to 
be  greater  than  any  one  ever  yet  had  been — 
greater  than  Pitt — greater  than  the  Duke  of 
Welhngton.  Do  you  remember  ?"  and  he  smiled 
— one  of  those  bright,  strange  smiles  which,  like 
gleams  of  sunshine  on  a  grave,  so  often  play  upon 
the  face  of  death. 

"  And  how  do  you  think  of  yom-  dreams  now, 
George  ?"  asked  young  Lovel,  bending  over  him 
with  curiosity  and  melancholy  interest. 

"  All  so  strangely,"  replied  the  boy.  "  You 
can't  think  how  differently  everything  appears  to 
me  since  I  have  been  ill.  My  dieams  used  to  be 
only  dreams,  I  know,  but  they  were  real  dreams ; 
and  now  ....  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I 
feel,  it  is  so  odd — almost  as  if  tliis  world  was  no- 
thing— almost  to  wonder  how  I  ever  was  as  I 


used  to  be ; — and  instead  of  dreams  of  the  old 
kind,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  I  have  such  strange 
di-eams — such    strange    thouglits.     I  heai-   such 

strange  sounds  "     He  languidly  closed  liis 

eyes,  and  lay  for  some  time  still  and  silent,  Avhile 
liis  young  companion,  full  of  hfe  and  health,  sat 
by  his  side,  pondering  upon  his  words. 

"  Do  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  Lovel  ?"  said 
George  Howard,  at  length  breaking  the  silence 
again. 

"  Sometimes — not  very  often,  I  am  afraid,"  re- 
phed  Lovel,  coloi-ing. 

"  Should  you  mind  reading  it  to  me  ?  I  asked 
mamma  to  read  it  to  me  this  morning,  and  she 
cried  so  much,  I  don't  Uke  to  say  anything  about 
it  again ;  as  if  reading  the  Bible  would  make  me 
die  the  sooner !"  and  he  smiled  again. 

Lovel  took  a  Bible  in  liis  hand.  "  What  shall 
I  read,  George  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  turned  over  the 
pages. 

"  There  is  a  verse  running  in  my  head, — I  won- 
der if  you  could  find  the  place  ?  I  can't  remem- 
ber quite,  but  I  think  it  must  be  in  the  Psahiis, — 
'  ilan  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth 
liimself  m  vain.'  It  is  always  running  in  my 
head ;  it  comes  into  my  mind  as  I  He  here  awake 
at  night ;'  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  haunts  me.  I 
wish  you  could  find  the  place.  '  Man  walketli  in 
a  vain  shadow,'"  he  repeated,  in  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  musing  tone. 

That  night  the  boy  died.     He  had  been  nearer 
death  than  any  had  supposed,  and  his  words  re 
mained  deeply  engraven  on  his  young  companion' 
mind. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  boy  feels  very  deeply. 

"The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dewdnji  on  the  rose  : 
When  ne.xt  the  siuiinier  wind  comes  by 
And  waves  the  busii  the  flower  is  dry." 

And  though,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  much  o 
childliood  is,  passed,  the  feelings,  the  light  elasti 
feehngs  of  childhood  remain.  When  a  boy  does 
feel  deeply,  the  suffering  usually  exercises  a  great 
influence  over  his  future  hfe, — an  influence  some- 
times for  good,  sometimes  for  evil,  according  to 
the  heart  that  receives,  or  the  after  circumstances 
by  which  the  feeling  is  either  seared  or  cherished. 

None  knew  how  deeply  Lovel  suffered  after 
the  death  of  his  friend;  for  he  said  but  little :  but 
fir  months,  even  years,  the  remembrance — not  a 
calm,  but  a  painful  remembrance — brooded  with- 
in hun :  and  this  the  more,  because,  either  from 
some  peculiar  charm  in  the  character  of  his  first 
friend,  or  from  that  halo  which  hovers  over  the 
friendships  of  our  early  years,  he  never  found 
another  who  could  replace  him  in  liis  affection. 
The  influence  which  tliis  remembrance  exercise'^ 
over  liim  was  both  for  good  and  for  evil :  it  had 
in  some  ways  a  purifying  effect  upon  his  charac- 
ter, for  such  must  always  be  the  case  when  the 
tlioughts  of  tlie  young  are  directed  without  ter- 
"01  to  the  unseen  world ;  but  it  had  its  danger 
too ;  it  spoke  somewhat  too  forcibly  to  the  dreamy 
an^  melancholy  character  of  his  nature,  to  some- 
thing within  him  too  romantic  and  refining  for 
the  cares  and  struggles  of  Mfe. 

At  sixteen,  the  father  of  his  friend  procured 
for  him  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  pubHc  offices; 
and  on  announcing  to  him  the  appointment,  ha 
spoke  to  him  kindly  and  seriously  on  the  necessi- 
ty of  exertion,  on  the  necessity  of  depending  on 
himself  for  his  future  rise  and  success  in  life,  and 
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the  aJvice  then  given  Lovel  did  not  neglect  to 
follow.  He  was  not  one  to  indulge  in  idleness  or 
dreaminess,  when  a  sufficient  object  prompted 
to  exertion ;  and  the  remembrance  that  liis  father 
and  mother  were  watching  him,  were  living  only 
in  liis  life,  and  in  the  hope  of  his  advancement, 
•was  enough  to  make  him  set  vigorously  to  work, 
and  prompt  him  to  continual  steadiness  and  in- 
dustry. 

But  at  twenty,  his  father  and  mother  died, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  eacli  other ;  his  home  was 
broken  up;  he  stood  alone.  And  the  object 
which  had  hitherto  animated  liim  being  removed, 
he  suffered  weariness  and  gloom  to  steal  over  his 
mind. 

•  He  had  within  him  a  great  deal  of  latent  ener- 
gy, and  even  •  ambition,  but  tliere  was  nothing 
which  sufficiently  interested  hun  to  call  it  forth. 
Beyond  the  spur  of  poverty,  for  he  had  that  dan- 
gerous thing,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  competence, 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  aU  he  could 
deshe ;  he  seemed  to  be  toiling  for  a  shadow — for 
that  which  would  bring  neitlier  pleasure  to  him- 
self, nor  benefit  to  the  world.  Often  and  often 
he  meditated  a  retreat  from  the  life  he  led,  to  the 
calm  and  quiet  beauty  of  liis  Higliland  home — 
but  the  recollection  of  his  mother's  hopes  with- 
held him.  Her  memory,  without  her  love  to  re- 
ward, or  her  smile  to  animate,  was  not  sufficient 
to  give  zest  to  his  daily  employments,  but  it  for- 
bade him  to  cross  the  wishes  which  she  had  ex- 
pressed, or  by  his  own  act  to  destroy  the  visions 
in  which  she  had  indulged. 

In  early  life  he  liad  not  lived  much  in  general 
society — he  liad  not  fancied  it ;  but  now,  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  excitement,  some  interest  to  fill 
up  the  void  and  weariness  of  liis  thoughts,  he 
plunged  into  dissipation.  His  manners  v/ere  so 
manly,  yet  so  unassuming — his  appearance  so 
pleasing  and  "  interesting,"  as  Miss  Fairfax  said — 
there  was  about  him  so  peculiar  a  mixture  of 
liveliness  and  melancholy,  that  his  success  was 
great,  and  the  greater,  perhaps,  because  of  his  in- 
difference to  the  sensation  which  he-  made.  His 
presence  was  welcomed  by  all — courted  by  many ; 
he  was  ever  received  with  the  sweetest  smiles — 
but  it  was  in  vain  ;  he  was  excited  for  a  month  or 
so,  but  interested  not  for  a  moment,  and  the  ex- 
periment failed.  When  the  smiles  of  the  world 
fell  brightest  upon  him — when  prophecies  of  fu- 
ture greatness  were  poured  upon  liis  ear,  his  lieart 
was  murmuring  still  the  last  words  of  his  early 
friend — "  Man  walkcth  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  dis- 
quieteth  himself  in  vain." 

He  envied  all  whom  he  saw  busy  and  happy 
in  the  bustle  of  hfe  ;  but  while  lie  envied  he  won- 
dered. He  wondered  how  motives  so  poor  could 
prompt  them  to  exertion ;  how  joys,  to  him  so 
sraaU  and  trifling,  could  give  them  happiness. 
He  saw  his  friends — some  in  the  agitations  of 
love,  some  in  the  pains  of  rejection — and  he  en- 
vied them  both  sensations,  for  at  least  they  were 
roused  from  indifference — but  wliile  lie  envied  he 
wondered.  Many  of  the  fair  young  creatures  on 
whom  liis  eye  rested  pleased  his  fancy  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  none  satisfied  his  taste,  none  interested 
his  feelings,  none  touched  the  hidden  chord  wliicli 
led  to  his  heart. 

It  was  strange  that  it  was  so,  for  his  feelings 
were  strong  and  lively — his  disposition  suscepti- 
ble and  romantic; -but,  together  with  sensibihty 
of<  feeling,  he  had  that  which  is  no  rare  accompa- 


niment to  feeling,  a  fiistidiousness  of  taste,  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  him  to  be  pleased. 
Faults  were  glaring  and  painful — a  word  of  levity, 
a  false  sentiment,  a  glance  of  vanity,  by  his  ob- 
servant eye  instantly  detected,  served  in  a  mo- 
ment to  dispel  tlie  charm  which  fancy  might  be 
weaving  round  a  lovely  face. 

Indifferent  and  uninteresting,  his  life  was  to 
him  but  as  "  an  arrow  flying  in  tiie  dark,"  and 
although  to  the  thoughtless,  hfe  without  an  aim 
is  no  tedious  thing,  to  the  thoughtful  it  must  ever 
be  "  a  most  unwelcome  gift." 

Such  was  Reginald  Lovel — who,  as  he  sat  and 
gazed  on  the  pure  brow  and  lofty  beautj'-  of  Ada 
Mowbray,  felt  that  some  new  and  strange  and 
exciting  feeling  was  springing  up  within  him; 
and  willingly  and  consciously  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  full  tide  of  happiness,  without  pausing  to 
ask  whither  it  miglit  lead  liim.  She  was  not 
without  faults,  even  to  hun :  but  as  Ehzabeth 
Bennett  said  to  Mr.  Darcy,  she  had  chosen  her 
fault  well.  They  are  not  faults  so  much  as  weak- 
ness ;  not  faults,  at  least  of  such  a  kind,  from 
wliich  fastidiousness  slirinks ;  and  if  a  character 
like  Ada's  could  once  excite  attention  and  affec- 
tion, it  was  probable  that  her  pride  would  but  in- 
crease the  fascination. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Le  ccBiir  seul  concilie  les  choses  contraires,  et  admet 
les  incoInpatible^i. 

La  BEnYERE. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  art  of  discovering 
cliaracter  from  handwriting  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gi  aliam 
of  Mrs.  Mowbray,  one  evening ;  "  you  can't  think 
what  a  curious  knack,  or  talent,  or  wliatever  it  is, 
Lovel  has  got  for  doing  it.  No  faults  are  safe 
from  his  penetrating  eye ;  lie  points  them  out  in 
your  writing,  one  by  one." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray.  "  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Lovel  ?" 
turning  to  Lovel,  who  sat  at  the  table  near  her. 
" '  It  sounds  like  nonsense,'  as  Mrs.  Bertram  said." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  nonsense,"  replied  Lovel ; 
"  the  knack  or  talent  was  taught  me  mr.ny  years 
ago,  and  I  have  amused  myself  by  improving  it. 
It  only  requires  watcliing,  and  attention  to  the 
varieties  of  the  shapes  of  letters,  turns,  and 
flourishes,  and  a  few  other  peculiaritie.s. 

"  And  you  really  think  you  discover  a  jjerson's 
character  from  such  tilings  ?" 

"  I  generally  satisfy  myself, "  said  Lovel,  smil- 
ing ;  "  I  am  not  certain  that  I  always  satisfj'^  otlier 
people,  but  sometimes  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  riglit 
in  my  judgments,  because  I  am  so  furiously  con- 
tradicted. When  that  happens,  I  always  loiow 
that  I  have  hit  on  a  very  decided  fault  or  weak- 
ness." 

"  I  showed  Lovel  a  bit  of  a  letter  before  din- 
ner to-day,"  continued  Mr.  Graham ;  "it  was  from 
a  person  of  whom  he  can  never  even  have  heard ; 
and  he  mentioned  at  once  a  very  curious  pecu- 
liarity in  the  character,  such  as  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  have  required  several  days'  ac- 
quaintance to  discover." 

"  I  must  really  try  you,  Mr.  Lovel,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mowbray ;  and  she  drew  her  work-box  to- 
wards her,  and  began  to  tm-n  over  its  contents. 
"  There,"  she  said,  giving  him  a  side  of  a  letter. 
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Lovel  examined  the  writing.  "I  should  say 
that  a  great  part  of  this  person's  character  might 
be  sunmied  up  in  one  word — 'Thiifty.'  Am  I 
right  ?"  he  inquired,  looking  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Wonderful — a  perfect  picture.  Really,  Mr. 
Lovel,  you  have  a  very  curious  talent.  Ada," 
she  called  to  her  daughter,  who  sat  near  her,  an- 
swering Lord  Rochford's  course  of  daily  ques- 
tions ;  "  do  come  here ;  I  tliink  you  would  be 
amused."  Ada  obeyed,  little  displeased  at  the 
uiterniption,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  Rochford. 
"Look,  Ada,  Mr.  Lovel  professes  to  discover 
people's  characters  by  examining  their  hand- 
writing. I  sliowed  hun  Esther  Freeland's  wii- 
ting,"  slie  said,  lowering  iier  voice,  "  and  he  said 
'  Thrifty ;'  was  it  not  curious  that  he  should  fix 
upon  such  a  word  ?  But,  Mr.  Lovel,  I  must  try 
you  ag'ain.  You  shall  not  earn  your  reputation 
by  one  success."  And  she  took  fi'om  her  box  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  a  few  lines  were  written. 

Lovel  glanced  at  them,  then  returned  it,  and 
shook  liis  head.  "  If  I  can  mention  some  features 
ill  that  character,  it  will  not  be  from  the  hand- 
wi-iting  that  I  discover  thenx  I  have  other  means 
of  judging  of  it."  And  he  fixed  his  eyes  with 
his  sweet  smile  on  Ada,  as  if  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  the  confession  of  having  observed  her. 
"  "  Are  you  really  a  magician,  Mr.  Lovel  ?  how 
did  you  know  that  that  was  Ada's  handwriting  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  Not  by  any  very  wonderful  art ;  I  saw  Miss 
Mowbray's  name  oij  her  music  last  night." 

"  I  sliould  hke  to  hear  what  you  would  say  of 
Ada's  character.  I  shall  ask  you  about  it  another 
time." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  from  the  desire  of 
improving  in  that  most  difficult  and  profitable  art, 
self-knowledge,  but  there  appear  to  be  few  sub- 
jects more  generally  interesting  than  a  discussion 
of  character.  People  do  not  find  it  very  painful 
to  be  told  of  then-  virtues ;  there  are  many  faults 
of  which  they  are  more  inclined  to  be  proud  than 
ashamed,  and  they  trust  to  the  tact  of  their  ob- 
server for  not  exposing  those  tilings  of  which  they 
reaUy  are  ashamed — Uttle  weaknesses,  namely, 
and  infiii-mities. 

Many  gathered  about  Lovel,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  look  at  their  writing ;  but  he  reso- 
lutely declined  to  remark  upon  the  characters  of 
any  one  present. 

"  It  is  very  unkind  of  you,  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  Mrs. 
Vivian  Hervey.  "I  do  like  this  sort  of  thing 
better  than  anything  in  the  world.  I  once  had 
my  head  felt,  and  you  can't  think  wliat  curious 
things  the  man  said  about  me." 

"  What  did  the  man  say  ?"  asked  Mr.  Graham, 
curious  to  hear  what  could  have  been  said  about 
Mi"s.  Hervey. 

"  Oh,  he  said  a  great  deal !  Some  words  were 
so  hard  that  I  could  not  understand  them,  and 
some  I  have  forgotten ;  but  it  was  very  curious,  I 
know.  Papa  said  so.  Can't  you  remember,  Vi- 
vian ?" 

"No,  my  dear  Harriet,  it  was  unfortunately 
before  my  happy  day ;  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  gather  from  your  account  what  those  cu- 
rious things  were." 

"  Well,  then,  do,  Mr.  Lovel,  let  me  write  a  little 
bit.  I  should  like  so  much  to  see  my  character, 
and  then,  perhaps,  I  should  remember  what  the 
man  said." 

Lovel  shook  his  head,  laughingly,  but  continued 


— "  As  you  are  interested  in  such  subjects,  do  ycra 
know  the  thi-ee  questions,  or  rather  the  three  an- 
swers, by  which  it  is  said  that  any  character  can 
be  determined  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !     Do  ask  me." 

"  You  are  to  name  your  favorite  flower,  and 
your  favorite  book,  and  the  reign  in  modern  his- 
tory imder  which  you  would  best  like  to  hare 
lived." 

"  Dear !  how  veiy  cmious,  and  how  very  inter- 
esting. But  really,  Mr.  Lovel,  can  you  teU  peo- 
ple's characters  from  such  things  ?  You  must  be 
very  clever."  , 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  tried ;  but  I  heard  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  the  other  day." 

"  Am  I  like  myself,  Mr.  Lovel  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  "  I  like  a  rose  for  my  flower,  Walter 
Scott's  novels  for  my  book,  and  I  had  rather  live 
at  tliis  present  tune  than  make  any  other  selec- 
tion." 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  are  like  yourself,  Mrs. 
Mowbray,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "  but  I  am  sure  you 
are  like  me,  for  I  shall  say  exactly  the  same." 

"  And  /  like  a  rose  best,"  cried  Mi's.  Hervey. 

"  And  I,"  said  Lord  Rochford. 

"  You  see,  Lovel,  it  won't  do ;  we  are  all  roses. 
Either  there  is  a  strange  Ukeness  between  us,  or 
your  test  is  false." 

"  It  is  not  my  test ;  I  only  heard  the  question 
put.  My  test,"  he  continued,  laughing,  "  would 
be  different.  I  would  leave  the  flower,  and  change 
the  book  for  a  hero,  and  the  reign  for  an  action  or 
a  virtue.  If  you  will  all  write  down  your  opin- 
ions, I  think  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  mi/  test,  by 
retm-ning  to  every  owner  their  own  document." 

"  Then  you  must  go  away,  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  Mi's. 
Hervey,  "  and  hide  your  face,  and  we  wiU  call 
you  when  we  are  ready." 

"  No,  I  must  stay  here  to  keep  watcli,  for  I 
won't  allow  any  discussions.  And  you  had  better 
all  write  backwards,  or  the  trial  will  not  be  a  fair 
one." 

He  went,  however,  to  a  little  distance,  and 
tmTied  over  some  prints. 

He  was  quickly  recalled,  and  a  pile  of  papers, 
to  aU  outward  appearance  exactly  aUke,  were 
placed  before  him.  His  task  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult, for  the  opinions  were  expressive  enough. 

On  the  first  paper  was  written,  "  A  moss  rose 
very  sweet — Charles  tlie  First — and  good  temper." 

He  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Hervey,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
am  sure  it  is  yours ;  but  why  you  like  Charles  the 
First  so  much,  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lovel,  because  I  think  liis  face  much 
the  most  interesting  I  ever  saw.  I  often  wish 
Vivian  was  like  him." 

On  another  paper  was  written,  "  A  rosebud  half 
opened — smiles— -and  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
world." 

"Oh,  Vivian!"  said  Mrs.  Hervey,  as  it  was 
placed  m  her  husband's  hands,  "  how  very  funny 
you  are  ;  but  do  you  know  I  don't  like  it,  unless 
you  mean  me !" 

He  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  importance, 
and  was  disappointed  because  his  wit  elicited  no 
further  remark  or  discussion. 

Not  less  characteristic  was  the  following — • 

"  A  white  camelia — the  Emperor  of  Russia — 
an  act  of  self-devotion."  Ada  sat  at  some  dis- 
tance. Lovel  merely  glanced  at  her,  and  retained 
the  paper  in  liis  hands. 

*'  Now,  do  you  allow  that  I  have  signalised  my- 
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self?"  he  inquired,  laughing,  when,  with  but  few 
mistakes,  he  had  returned  the  whole  collection. 

"  You  have  done  pretty  well,"  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham ;  "  but  I  must  just  remark,  that  I  should 
have  done  it  quite  as  well  myself." 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved.  However,  I  con- 
fess there  was  httle  difficulty." 

"  /  tliink  it  was  wonderful,  Mr.  Lovel ;  and  I 
thuik  you  are  much  the-  cleverest  person  I  ever 
met  witL" 

"  My  dear  Harriet !"  cried  her  husband,  reprov- 
ingly- 

"  Yes,  I  do,  Vivian ;  and  I  always  shall,  tiU 
you  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  your  prettiest 
woman  in  the  world." 

Lovel  disengaged  himself  from  the  gi'oup,  and 
went  slowly  round  to  the  place  where  Ada  sat. 
The  others  were  still  eagerly  talking  and  quaiTel- 
ling. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  too  noisy  for  you," 
lie  said ;  for  thougli  she  had  joined  in  the  amuse- 
ment, her  voice  had  never  been  heard. 

"  No ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  amused," 
she  repUed.  "  I  like  to  listen  when  people  are 
talking." 

"  Is  it  fair  to  be  only  a  listener  T  he  said,  play- 
fully ;  "  if  all  were  hsteners,  what  would  be  the 
end  of  it  ?"    She  smiled. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  much 
to  be  regi'etted,  if  so  dreadful  a  contingency 
should  occur." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger  of  its  oc- 
curring," she  said,  glancing  roimd  with  a  look  of 
amusement ;  "  one  or  two  may  indulge  in  silence 
without  great  guilt." 

"  Are  you  a  student  of  character.  Miss  Mow- 
bray ?  does  it  amuse  you  to  watch  the  varieties 
and  strangenesses  of  human  natm^e  ?" 

"  I  think  it  would  amuse  me  ;  I  never  consid- 
ered the  subject  before.  But  I  don't  believe  in 
your  tests,  Mr.  Lovel ;  they  are  utterly  false." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  believe  in  them  myself ; 
but  are  they  always  false  ?"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile ;  and  he  returned  to  her  the  pa- 
per wliich  he  held  m  Ms  hand. 

She  took  it  with  a  movement  of  some  impa- 
tience, crushed  it,  and  threw  into  the  fire. 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  be  judged  by  what  you 
have  wiitten  ?"  he  said,  remarking,  with  some 
surprise,  the  displeasure  expressed  in  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied,  with  a  shade  of 
haughtiness  in  her  manner.  "  It  is  a  foolish  thing 
to  write  one's  opinions.  I  repented  of  what  I  had 
written  the  moment  afterwards." 

"  But  was  it  not  the  truth  ?" 

"  The  truth,  in  one  sense.  But  opinions  are  not 
feelings.    Some  might  misunderstand  me." 

"  They  might,  certainly,"  he  said ;  and  his  eyes 
rested  upon  her  with  no  uncertain  expression. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  so  misunderstood,"  she  said, 
with  increasing  haughtiness ;  "  one  admires  many 
things  abstractedly,  which  one  has  no  Avish  to  see 
more  nearly.  I  admii'e  an  act  of  self-devotion, 
but  it  is  the  very  last  action  which  I  should  wish 
to  perform  myself." 

"  To  wish  for  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  very  he- 
roic indeed,"  he  replied,  with  a  thoughtful  smile ; 
"  and,  perhaps,  those  who  would  be  the  fii-st  to 
say  that  they  wished  to  perform  such  actions, 
would  be  the  last  in  performing  them,  when  the 
time  to  prove  them  came." 


"  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Lovel,"  she  said,  more  quietly, 
"I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  believe  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  Uve  for  themselves,  and 
do  not  wish  to  do  so.     I  am  not  one  of  those." 

"  I  beheve  there  are  many,"  he  said,  still  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  we  know  ourselves  so  little,  that  per- 
haps those  who  have  the  strongest  feeling  on  such 
a  subject,  are  the  weakest  when  the  trial  comes. 
/  feel  that  I  should  wish  to  hve  for  others,  but 
certainly  my  hfe  does  not  fulfil  my  wish.  You 
say,  you  do  not  wish  it,  and  yet,  if  a  time  of  ne- 
cessity came,  I  believe " 

"  No !"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  coldly  and 
haughtily;  "you  mistake  me  altogether.  I  do 
not  wish,  and  certainly  I  do  not  intend,  ever  to 
sacrifice  myself,  or  my  feehngs,  or  my  hopes,  for 
the  good  of  others.  I  wi'ote  a  foohsh  opinion ;  I 
do  not  even  think  I  admire  such  sacrifices." 

Ada  was  doing  penance  to  herself,  for  a  mo- 
mentary expression  of  feeling ;  and,  certainly,  she 
judged  herself  but  justly,  when  she  said  that  she 
had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  intention  of  making 
a  sacrifice. 

She  was,  however,  either  inconsistent  in  her 
opinions,  or  Lovel  read  the  depths  of  her  heart 
more  truly  than  she  did  herself 

A  large  party  were  returning  from  chxirch  on 
the  following  day,  when  they  came  suddenly  in 
sight  of  a  fine  view  df  Mowbray  Castle,  ilrs. 
Mowbray  called  Level's  attention  to  the  land- 
scape. 

"You  said  you  admired  the  castle,  Mr.  LoveL 
How  do  you  lilte  it  from  here  ?  This  is  Ada's  fa- 
vorite view." 

The  Castle  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  at  about  a, 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  It  was  a  fine  old 
building,  not  exactly  such  a  castle  as  children 
draw,  -with  two  turrets  and  a  straight  waU  be- 
tween them,  but  with  more  pretensions  to  its  name 
than  castles  usually  have.  Fine  banks  of  wood 
surrounded  it,  and  the  view  of  the  house  was 
partly  inteiTupted  by  magnificent  oak  trees,  which 
grew  somewhat  fantastically  on  a  slope  of  broken, 
uneven  ground.  It  was  a  dull  day,  but  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  burst  for  a  moment  from  the  cloudy 
sky,  and  threw  a  variety  of  light  and  shade  over 
the  range  of  liiUs  which  made  the  background  to 
the  view. 

The  whole  party  stood  still  to  admire. 

"The  park  must  bfe  a  very  large  one,"  said 
Lord  Rochford ;  and  he  gazed  at  it  complacently. 

"  That  must  be  capital  land  down  by  the  river !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

"  "Were  you  ever  at  B ,  Mrs.  Mowbray  ?" 

inquired  Lady  Fairfax.     "  We  spent  a  Christmas 

there  once  with  tlie  Duke  of ,  and  this 

view  of  Mowbray  Castle  reminds  me  of  it  most 
strongly.     Do  you  see  the  likeness.  Sir  Thomas  ?" 

"  Yon  are  very  fond  of  Mowbray,  are  you  not  ?" 
said  Lovel,  turning  from  the  fair  landsca2:>e  to  the 
fairer  heiress  of  the  scene. 

"  Very,"  slie  replied,  with  unusual  earnestness. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  walked  on.  Ada  stood  for  a 
moment  to  watcli  the  liglit  creeping  from  the  hills 
to  the  woods,  from  the  woods  to  the  house.  Lovel 
also  paused ;  he  was  watching  another  light  steal- 
ing over  her  beautiful  countenance. 

"  Has  Mowbray  Castle  much  history  belonging 
to  it  ?"  he  inquired.  "  I  saw  a  very  old  date  with 
a  Mowbray's  name  in  the  church." 

"  The  castle  itself,"  she  replied,  "  is  only  about 
a  hundi-ed  and  twenty  years  old ;  the  old  castle 
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was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  The  Mowbrays 
were  gi'eat  sufferers  at  that  time." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  he  said,  reading  interest  in  her 
face  and  manner. 

"  The  fiunily  were  very  ardent  royalists.  One 
Mowbray  was  killed  at  Edgehill — the  son  of  the 
house — tlie  only  one  who  could  serve  the  Idng  in 
person.  The  remainder  served  him  in  other  ways," 
bhe  continued,  growing  eager  and  excited  as  she 
epoke.  "There  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-four, 
and  a  child,  a  grandson,  of  nine  years  old.  The 
old  man  received  an  intimation  that  he  would  be 
left  in  peace  if  he  would  pay  a  .small  sum  to  the 
parUamentary  army ;  he  refused— and  lost  house 
and  lands  in  consequence.  He,  and  his  daughter- 
in-law,  and  his  grandson,  were  driven  fi-om  the 
castle,  and  the  estates  were  confiscated.  They 
remained  in  poverty  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
Tlie  old  man's  picture,  by  Vandyke,  is  in  the  long 
gallery." 

"  And  were  the  estates  restored  at  the  Resto- 
ration ?" 

"  No ;  they  were  bought  back  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  There  has  always  been 
a  passion  for  Mowbray  Castle  in  the  Mowbray 
family ;  and  a  young  man,  the  first  Reginald  Mow- 
bray— my  great-great-grandfather — made  a  vow 
in  his  youth  that  he  would  buy  it  back  before  he 
died.  There  are  many  sfrange  tales  about  my 
ancestors." 

"  And  do  you  admire  the  old  man  who  left  all 
for  the  king  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  she  said,  warmly.  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  she  continued — "  The  Mowbrays 
v.re  a  degraded  race  now ;  I  hate  to  tliink  of  how 

much  they  have  fallen ;  but  perhaps "  she 

etopped. 

"  Do  you  flunk  the  Mowbrays  of  this  day  would 
be  incapable  of  such  an  act  of  self-devotion?" 
Lovel  asked,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"  I  did  nut  say  that,"  she  replied,  proudly :  "  if 
the  time  came  Avhen  great  actions  were  possible, 
I  do  not  tliink  a  Mowbray  would  ever  be  found 
wanting." 

"  I  did  not  think  they  would,"  he  said,  looking 
at  her  with  a  smile  of  mingled  playfuhiess  and 
admiration. 

She  blushed  slightly,  and  made  no  answer. 

In  this  part  of  my  tale,  I  must  leave  much 
work  for  imagination  to  do.  Tlie  progress  of 
the  acquaintance  between  Ada  and  Lovel — the 
unceasing  interest  with  which  he  Avatched  the 
development  of  her  character — the  light  with 
which  liis  imagination  invested  her — can  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  I  will  hurry  on  to- 
wards tiie  conclusion  of  the  visit. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  a  moment  he  can  ne'er  forget — 
A  moment  of  sweet  hope  when  first  they  met; 
'Ho  s  iw  her,  and  he  loved  her — then  once  more 
Gushed  forth  the  feelings  he  had  felt  of  yore  ; 
And  mingled  with  the  blessing  of  her  love, 
Bright  thoughts  of  peace  below  and  bliss  above. 

London  :  a  Poem. 

Many  visiters  went  and  came,  but  many  re- 
mained stationaty  till  towards  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  extremely  anxious  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  guests.     She  was  a  kind- 


hearted,  hospitable  weman,  and  she  would  have 
been  ready  to  turn  the  house  upside  down  for 
their  amusement,  if  she  had  had  any  encourage- 
ment to  do  so.  In  the  days  of  her  youth,  at  the 
villa  where  her  father — a  rich  merchant — had 
lived,  diversions  had  been  the  order  of  the  day — 
dancing,  acting,  noisy  games — all,  in  short,  that 
indulgent  parents  could  grant  to  Avild,  spuited 
cliildren,  and  guests  of  not  tlie  most  refined  descrip- 
tion, partake  in  and  promote. 

It  is  possible  that  if  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  been 
suddenly  transported  to  one  of  the  merry-makings 
of  her  early  days,  her  feelings  might  not  have 
been  of  a  pleasurable  description ;  but  to  the  me- 
moi-y  of  those  days,  softened  by  distance,  her  mind 
fondly  recurred,  and  she  would  have  rejoiced  to 
make  the  long  silent  echoes  of  Mowbray  Castle 
resound  with  the  sounds  of  festivity  and  mirth. 
But  neither  in  her  liusband  nor  ui  her  daughter 
was  there  any  sympathy  with  such  a  desire. 

No  people  are  utterly  independent  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures ;  it  is  idle  to  tliink  of  it ;  but  the 
desire  and  sense  of  companionship  is,  in  some,  far 
less  than  it  is  in  others;  and  in  Ada  Mowbray 
it  certainly  was  at  this  time  as  little  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be.  She  did  not  easily  amalgamate  with 
others ;  she  had  no  cravings  for  sympathy ;  she 
had  none  of  those  overflowings  of  spirits,  which 
make  the  very  exercise  of  the  body  a  pleasiu'e 
and  a  necessity  to  so  many  among  the  young. 
Hers  was  a  proud  and  lonely  nature,  and  she  had 
yet  to  learn  that  her  own  taste  was  not  to  be  the 
guide  of  the  tastes  of  others ;  that  a  compliance 
with  the  wishes  and  pleasures,  sometimes  even 
with  the  whims,  fancies,  and  foUics  of  others,  is 
not  only  expedient,  but  right.  She  was  very  civil 
to  her  father's  guests,  but  she  was  no  more :  on 
Mrs.  Mowbray  the  burden  of  entertaining  fell. 

To  many  hints  both  from  Lady  Fairfax  and 
Mrs.  Hervey,  that  "  amusements  were  very  ad- 
visable when  there  were  young  people,"  Mrs. 
Mowbray  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  ;•  but,  before  the 
jjarty  brolce  up,  she  determined  to  make  an  eflbrt 
to  please  her  guests  by  getting  up  one  little  dance. 
On  proposing  it  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  she  received  a 
not  very  imusual  answer  to  her  propositions,  "  that 
so  as  he  was  not  annoyed,  and  so  as  she  ran  into 
no  expense,  he  was  quite  indifferent  how  she 
amused  herself  of  an  evening.''  This  was  per- 
mission sufficient  to  act  upon,  and  she  left  her 
husband,  in  order  to  seek  her  daughter,  hoping 
that  Ada  Avould  interest  herself  in  the  plan — 
perhaps  also  Avitli  a  faint  hope  that  for  once  she 
should  be  giving  pleasure  to  her  daughter  by  such 
a  proposition.  She  was  always  hoping  that  Ada 
would  become  more  like  other  people ;  day  by 
day  was  expecting  to  see  the  seeds  spring  up  of 
vanity,  giddiness,  romance,  and  love — all  those 
softer  and  lighter  qualities  which  she  remember- 
ed to  have  felt  in  her  own  youth,  and  which  she 
supposed  to  be  latent  in  the  heart  of  every  wo- 
man. 

She  found  Ada  alone,  and  reading. 

"  I  came  to  talk  to  you,  Ada,"  she  began,  "  about 
a  Uttle  plan  which  I  have  for  a  dance  to-morrow 
evening.  We  have  never  had  sudi  a  thing.  I 
tliink  you  have  never  been  at  a  dance  in  your  Life, 
or  not  since  you  were  quite  a  child — and  perhaps 
it  would  amuse  you  for  once.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  idea  ?" 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  mamma.  Do 
you  ask  me  if  /  should  hke  a  dance  V 
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« I  thought  it  -would  be  a  good  plan ;  the  idea 
came  iato  my  head,  and  I  hoped,  my  dear  Ada, 
that  It  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  you.  Young 
people  usually  like  dancing." 

"  If  you  wish  to  have  a  dance,  mamma,"  said 
Ada,  "  I  -wiU  dance,  or  do  whatever  you  vidsh ; 
but,  once  for  all,  let  me  say  for  myself,  that  such 
thino-s  do  not  amuse  me.  I  dislike  dancing,  and 
I  don't  -wish  for  amu.semeiit." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  sighed.  She  Icnew  her  daugh- 
ter's feelings  -well,  but  still  their  expression  -was 
a  disappointnieut  She  was  going  to  speak  again, 
but  Ada  heard  her  sigh,  and  went  on  again — 

"  I  often  thinlc,  mamma,  that  I  must  be  a  very 
unsatisfactory  child  for  you  to  have,  for  I  do  not, 
and  I  never  shall,  care  for  any  of  these  things ; 
I  should  despise  myself  if  I  did." 

"  Despise,  Ada !  how  foolish !  Why  should 
you  despise  yourself  for  liking  what  all  the  young 
have  liked,  and  will  like  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  why,  mamma.  I  should  despise 
myself,  I  .should  feel  degraded,  if  I  found  that 
such  a  tiling  as  mere  dancing  made  me  happy ;" 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  already  scorned  herself 
at  the  bare  idea.  "  But  that  does  not  matter :  I 
only  meant  to  say,  that  I  was  afraid  I  gave  you 
no  pleasure.  I  sometimes  think  that  you  must 
wish  that  Miss  Fairfax  were  your  daughter  rather 
than  me." 

"  Miss  Fairfax !  no,  my  beautiful  Ada !"  said 
her  mother,  fondly ;  "  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  I  were  not  satisfied.  I  will  not  deny,"  she  con- 
tinued, however,  after  a  moment,  with  a  shade  of 
sadness  in  her  voice,  "  that  I  sometimes  wish  you 
were  not  so  much  above  me ;  sometimes  wish 
that  there  was  some  way  in  which  your  mother 
could  give  you  pleasure." 

Ada  was  touched  by  the  words.  She  stooped 
and  shghtly  kissed  her  mother's  cheek.  Many 
would  have  said  that,  after  such  words,  the  action 
was  coldly  done ;  but,  what  is  coldness  in  some, 
is  warmth  in  others.  We  are  not  aU  formed  ahke ; 
wliich  is  a  truth  trite  and  plain  enough,  and  yet 
a  truth  which,  in  our  judgments  of  others,  we  are 
too  apt  to  forget. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  did  not  criticise  the  action ;  her 
eyes  glistened  at  so  unwonted  a  mark  of  feeUng, 
but  she  knew  her  daughter  too  well  to  notice  it, 
or  remark  upon  it.  She  reverted  to  the  subject 
of  the  dance : 

"  If  you  really  do  not  object  to  it,  Ada,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan.  Mrs.  Hervey  has  seve- 
ral times  said,  how  much  she  should  like  to  dance ; 
and  Lady  Fairfax  would  like  it,  I  am  sure,  for 
her  daughter.  She  says  Miss  Fairfax  is  very  fond 
of  dancing,  when  she  is  not  too  shy  to  enjoy  it ; 
and  I  think  your  kindness  to  her  has  made  her 
feel  more  comfortable  here  than,  from  her  mo- 
ther's account,  she  usually  is  when  she  is  away 
from  home." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  ready,  mamma,  to  dance,  if 
you  wish  it.     Can  I  do  anything  else  to  help  you  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Ada.  We  must  not  make 
much  fuss,  or  your  father  will  not  Hke  it.  I  only 
wish  to  have  twelve  or  thirteen  couple.  I  will 
write  to  the  Miss  Maxwells  and  the  Miss  Saviles, 
and  I  dare  say  Lady  Fairfax  will  hke  to  send  for 
her  daughters.  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her,  as  you 
do  not  dislike  my  idea." 

As  the  door  of  Ada's  room  closed,  the  mother 
and  daughter  both  sighed.    Mrs.  Mowbray,  be- 


cause not  even  the  attempt  to  please  her  mother 
had  been  able  to  Ught  one  spark  of  interest  in 
Ada's  mind ;  and  Ada,  with  the  thought,  as  she 
turned  again  to  her  book— a  '  Life  of  Cromwell ' — 
"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  man,  and  not  a  woman — a 
yoimg  girl — whose  duty  even  it  seems  to  'oe  to 
take  interest  in  such  trifling  enjoyments,  such 
petty  cares !"  and  she  threw  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  with  an  expression  of  impatience  and  dis- 
dain at  her  destiny. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  by  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray for  her  dance,  as  the  whole  party  (with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  always  break- 
fasted in  his  own  room,)  sat  at  breakfast,  a  servant 
came  in  with  a  large  tray  of  books. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray  desired  me  to  bring  them  to 
you,  ma'am ;  he  has  impacked  the  box  in  his  own 
room." 

"  You  can  lay  them  down ;  we  wiU  look  at  them 
after  breakfast.  They  are  our  new  books  from 
London,"  continued  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  explanation. 
"  Mr.  Mowbray  always  makes  his  selection  first, 
and  sends  us  what  he  calls  the  trash ;  but  I  am 
generally  very  well  satisfied  with  our  share.  I 
hear  some  very  good  novels  have  lately  come 
out." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  reading  novels.  Miss  Mow- 
bray ?"  inquired  Lord  Rochford,  of  Ada,  who  sat 
by  his  side. 

"Not  very.  Occasionally  I  meet  with  one  I 
like,  but  not  very  often." 

"  Ada  would  like  tliem  better  if  they  were  not 
about  love,"  said  her  mother,  smiling.  "  Such,  at 
least,  was  her  opinion  three  or  four  years  ago.  Do 
you  remember,  Ada,  a  conversation  we  once  liad  ? 
I  dare  say  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Mowbray,"  remarked 
Lord  Rochford.  "  I  never  read  novels,  because 
they  are  such  stuff.  I  wonder  people  can  be 
found  to  write  them." 

"  Not  like  novels  to  be  about  love.  Miss  Mow- 
bray ?"  cried  Mrs.  Vivian  Hervey.  "  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ;  why,  what  should  they 
be  about  ?" 

"  I  have  often  heard  Miss  Mowbray's  objection 
stated,"  remarked  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
sat  at  breakfast,  "  and  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  a  plausible  one  ;  but,  then  again,  as  Mrs. 
Hervey  says,  what  are  novels  to  be  about  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  plausible  one,"  said  Lovel, 
"  because  we  must  allow,  that  there  is  not  so 
much  love  in  real  life  as  we  find  in  novels  ;  but 
I  think  if  you  consider  the  subject,  you  will  see 
that  the  choice  of  love  in  all  times,  as  the  lead- 
ing subject  of  fiction,  has  been  a  judicious  one." 

"  Pray  give  us  your  reasons,  Mr.  Lovel,"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray.  "  I  have' always  been  very  well 
satisfied  without  reasons,  but  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  can  be  reanonably  said  in  defence  of 
this  poor,  mucli  abused  love." 

"  Why,  I  think  that  what  we  chiefly  wish  to 
see  in  novels,  is  the  trial  of  character,  the  idea 
of  the  character  well  sustained  in  trying  circum- 
stances ;  for  this  we  must  have  some  strong  pas- 
sions,— for  there  is  no  real  trial  except  where  a 
man  feels  deeply.  Many  passions  may  do  for 
this, — ambition,  hatred,  revenge,  love  of  money ; 
they  may  be  tried,  and  have  been  tried  occasion- 
ally very  successfully,  but  they  only  do  occasion- 
ally, for  they  offer  little  variety,  and  are  of  indi- 
vidual, not  of  universal  interest.  Love,  on  the 
contrary,  either  has  "been  felt,  or  will  be  felt  in 
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some  degree,  by  all,  and  therefore,  we  can  all 
place  ourselves  in  the  circumstances  of  the  trial 
springing  from  this  passion.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean,  Mrs.  Mowbray  ?" 

"Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see. 
He  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be," 

soliloquised  Mr.  Graham. 

"  Mr.  Lovel  has  explained  this  much  better 
than  I  did  when  you  asked  me  the  question,  has 
he  not,  Ada  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  looking  at  her 
daughter. 

Ada  slightly  smiled,  but  made  no  answer. 
She  never  engaged  in  arguments  for  the  defence 
of  her  opinions,  but  it  appeared  to  her  that  Lo- 
vel was  rather  begging  the  question,  as  she  de- 
nied that  love  was  a  subject  of  universal  interest. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Lovel,"  cried  Mrs.  Hervey,  "  I  am 
so  very  glad  that  such  a  clever  person  as  you 
are  should  like  novels  to  be  about  love,  because 
now  Vivian  can  never  laugh  at  me  again." 

"  You  must  understand,"  said  Lovel,  smiling, 
"  that  though  I  advocate  the  principle  of  the  plot 
of  novels  turning  in  general  upon  love,  I  am  not 
at  all  an  admirer  of  the  sentimental  trash  that  is 
talked  in  most  novels  under  the  name  of  love. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  as  there  is  no  passion 
which,  while  a  man  is  under  its  influence,  is  felt 
so  nearly  or  so  deeply,  so  there  are  no  circum- 
stances in  which  the  hidden  character  is  display- 
ed so  clearly ;  and  this  makes  it  a  very  fitting 
subject  for  books  whose  professed  object  it  is,  to 
paint  human  nature." 

"  Well,  still,  Mr.  Lovel  you  are  a  great  deal 
better  than  Vivian,  for  he  is  not  the  least  asham- 
ed to  say  that  he  likes  '  Boswell's  Life  of  John- 
son' better  tlian  '  Ethel  Churchill'  " 

"  I  never  had  the  pleasure  to  read  '  Ethel 
Chm'chill,' "  replied  Lovel ;  "  but  I  am  afraid 
when  I  have  done  so,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
join  Mr.  Hervey 's  side  against  you." 

"  You  must  be  contented  Avith  having  me  on 
your  side,  Mrs.  Hervey,"  said  Mr.  Graham.  "  I 
never  read  anything  but  novels  and  the  '  Sport- 
ing Magazine,"  and  I  am  sure  I  like  them  both 
better  tlian  '  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.'  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Graliam !  then  don't  you  like  '  Ethel 
Churchill «' " 

"  Very  much.  I  read  it  about  three  weeks  ago, 
and  I  dbn't  remember  one  syllable  of  it  now." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Mowbray  !  what  dreadful  creatures 
all  men  are — ^how  can  you  listen  to  them ;"  and 
Mrs.  Hervey  got  up  from  the  table,  and  hur- 
ried away  to  the  tray  of  books.  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Mowbray,"  she  called  again,  after  turning  them 
about  for  a  few  minutes,  "  here  is  '  Ellen  Ware- 
ham,'  which  I  am  dying  to  read ;  people  tell  me 
that  it  is  enough  to  kill  one  with  crying.  Will 
you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  lend  it  to  me  to  read 
to  day,  to  pass  away  the  time  till  the  evening — 
the  dear,  delightful  evening  you  have  promised 
us?" 

"  I  did  not  know  before,  Harriet,"  said  her 
husband,  "  that  tears  were  a  proper  preparation 
fol*  a  ball." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  are.  I  never  enjoy  dancing  so 
much  as  when  I  have  been  utterly  miserable  all 
day.  I  know  I  shall  cry  my  eyes  out  over  this, 
so  you  had  better  not  come  near  me,  Vivian  ;" 
and  she  seized  the  book,  and  hurried  away  with 
it  to  her  room. 


Mrs.  Hervey  spent  the  day  in  floods  of  tears 
over  the  "  Recollections  of  a  Chaperon,"  tijcn 
appeared  gaily  dressed,  and  radiant  with  enjoy- 
ment, ready  for  the  dance  in  the  evening. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mowbray,"  she  said,  as  she  stood 
with  Ada  in  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  "  I 
do  expect  to  enjoy  myself  so  very  much  to-night. 
How  kind  it  was  of  Mrs.  Mowbray  to  think  of 
this  dance  for  us.  I  peeped  into  tlie  ball-room, 
and  it  is  so  prettily  ornamented  with  flowers,  it 
will  be  quite  a  pleasure  in  itself  to  look  at  it.  I 
wish  it  was  time  to  begin.  Don't  you  feel  very 
happy,  Miss  Mowbray  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  the  idea  of  dancing,"  said 
Ada,  civilly. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  like  it.  I  always  do  like  dancing 
better  than  anything.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
ball  will  last.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Mowbray  will 
let  us  dance  till  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  she  will  have  no  objection,  if  you 
are  not  tired." 

"  Oh !  I  am  never  tired  of  dancing.  I  often 
think,  that  if  I  danced  all  my  life,  I  should  want 
no  sleep  at  all.  I  am  sure  you  can't  half  like  it, 
Miss  Mowbray,  if  you  talk  about  being  tired ; 
can  she.  Miss  Fairfax  ?     Are  you  ever  tired  ?" 

"  Not  very  easily.    I  like  dancing  very  much." 

"  Oh !  then,  do  have  a  valse  with  me,"  and, 
before  Miss  Fairfax  could  answer,  she  threw  her 
arm  round  her  waist  and  whirled  her  down  the 
room. 

"  I  see  you  are  surprised  at  that  mad  thing, 
Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Fairfax,  approaching 
Ada ;  "  but  it  is  just  the  way  with  all  young 
people  now, — this  passion  for  dancing  seems  to 
be  quite  the  fashion.  We  were  staying  at  Lord 
St.  Leger's  at  Christmas,  and  I  assure  you  the 
Lady  Grahams  danced  from  morning  till  night 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  they  used  to  col- 
lect as  many  people  as  they  could,  and  hurry 
away  to  a  long  gallery,  and  there  they  danced 
till  luncheon  time,  and  if  it  rained,  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  always  all  the  evening.  I  wonder 
how  any  strength  can  stand  it ;  but  they  never 
seemed  to  be  tired.  There  was  one  poor  thing, 
a  cousin,  I  think,  who  looked  as  if  a  breath 
would  blow  her  away,  but  she  was  the  wildest 
of  all.  Are  you  fond  of  valsing.  Miss  Mowbray !" 

"No." 

"  Perhaps  you  object  to  it.  I  know  many 
people  do." 

"  I  don't  object  to  it  for  others,"  replied  Ada  ; 
"  but  I  dislike  it  for  myself." 

"  Ah  !  that  was  Amelia's  feeling.     When  first 
we  went  to  London,  she  said  she  would  not  valse, 
and  I  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way  for  some 
time,  for  I  was  not  sure  about  it  myself;  but 
then  I  found  that  she  got  no  partners,  and  I  waa 
told  that  it  was  always  the  way  Avith  girls  that 
only  danced  quadrilles  ;  and  so  I  desired  her  to 
take  to  valsing,  and  she  is  very  fond  of  it  now. 
Habit  is  everything.     We  are  entirely  creatures 
of  habit,  Miss  Mowbray.     My  dear  Amelia,  do 
stop  valsing ;  you  will  be  all  in  disorder  before  I 
the  dance  begins.    You  had  better  go  and  see  if  I 
you  can  help  your  sisters.     I  left  them  complain- 
ing very  much  of  Vyner's  slowness;  but.  as  Ij 
told  them,  a  maid  has  but  one  pair  of  hands." 

A  dance  is  a  dance  all  the  world  over,  andJ 
there  is  not  much  to  say  about  it.  This  presentj 
dance  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  principally! 
owing  to   the  exertions   of  Mrs.   Hervey   and 
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Georgina  Fairfax— a  wild  girl,  handsome,  lively, 
and  rather  clever — upon  whose  friendship,  im- 
mediately struck  up  with  some  violence  with  Mr. 
Graliam,  Lady  Fairfax  looked  with  averted  but 
delighted  eyes.  Her  own  opinion  was  very 
much  against  a  flirtation ;  she  often  loudly  la- 
mented the  tendency  of  girls  to  flirt ;  but  when 
she  saw  her  own  daughter's  charms  appreciated, 
it  was  a  different  thing.  She  might,  and  did, 
perhaps,  shake  her  head ;  but  it  was  a  private 
shake,  and  accompanied  with  the  reflection, 
"  Georgina  is  so  handsome,  and  her  manners  are 
so  attractive,  that  it  is  no  wonder  people  should 
be  taken  with  her." 

Late  in  the  evening,  at  the  beginning  of  a  long 
valse,  Lovel  approached  Ada,  as  she  stood  for  a 
moment  alone. 

He  had  watched  her  during  the  night  with 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  wonder.  She 
had  been  beset  with  people,  for  by  many  she 
was  seen  for  the  first  time ;  and  her  graceful  and 
beautiful  figure,  as  she  moved  through  the  dance, 
had  excited  universal  interest  and  attention.  But 
she  had  remained  cold  and  indifferent — her 
tlioughts  far  from  the  gay  throng — her  cheek  un- 
tinged — her  eye  unkindled  by  the  excitement  of 
the  homage  paid  by  every  eye  to  her  surpassing 
charms. 

"  To  what  region  are  her  fancies  soaring?"  he 
asked  himself,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  her ;  and 
with  something  of  the  same  question  upon  his 
lips,  he  approached  her,  and  stood  by  her  side. 

She  received  him  With  a  smile.  That  she  had 
pleasure  in  his  society,  not  even  he,  though  at  all 
times  diffident  of  himself  in  a  singular  degree, 
could  doubt. 

"  No,  I  don't  dislike  it,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
his  question.     "  Did  you  think  I  did  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the 
scene,"  he  replied ;  "  to  be  absent — not  present, 
I  mean — your  thoughts  fiir  away." 

"  My  thoughts  were  here,"  she  said ;  "  you  are 
wrong.  I  was  at  this  moment  wondering  if  any 
human  beings  could  really  feel  pleasure  in  that" 
And  her  eye  glanced  with  something  of  scorn  at 
the  whirling  dancers. 

"  It  is  excitement,  and,  as  such,  pleasing.  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  sometimes  liked  it  my- 
self But  you,"  he  continued,  looking  at  her, 
"  are  above  excitements,  or  the  wish  for  them." 

"No;  not  all!" 

"  I  think  it  is  so.  I  mean  the  common  excite- 
ments of  common  human  nature.  I  don't  judge 
only  from  what  I  have  observed  to-night ;  but  let 
me  remind  you  of  this  morning ;  you  then  dis- 
claimed a  very  usual  amusement  and  excitement 
— novel  reading — and  very  nearly,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  another  of  a  stronger  nature." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  such  things,"  she  replied  ; 
"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  sometimes 
interested  in  novels ;  but  they  must  be  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  to  please  me.  I  have  been  reading 
'Rienzi'  to-day,  and  I  like  it." 

"  Ambition." 

"  Yes,  ambition.  I  can  feel  for  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  ambition." 

"  And  not  for  those  of  love  ?" 

"  Not  much." 

"  You  often  speak  of  ambition,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment's  thought ;  "  are  you  really  and  indeed 
,as  ambitious  as  your  words  would  lead  one  to 
Buppose  V 


"  Yes,  I  am  ambitious,  I  know  ;  I  confess,  that 
to  rise,  to  be  great,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 
object  in  this  world  worth  striving  for." 

"  Greatness ! — with  what  object,  what  hope  ?". 

"Is  not  greatness  an  object  in  itself?"  she 
asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Is  it — what !  worldly  greatness  ?"  She  did 
not  answer ;  and,  looking  at  her,  with  a  degree 
of  painful  interest,  he  continued — ''  Rank,  riches, 
splendor  1  do  these  constitute  greatness  in  your 
eyes  ?" 

"  Means  of  greatness,"  she  replied,  with  some 
hesitation.     "  Yes." 

He  stood  in  deep  thought.  A  new  and  un- 
pleasing  light  had  fallen  on  her  character. 

"  I  feel,"  she  continued,  as  if  desirous  to  ex- 
plain herself,  and  speaking  with  unusual  anima- 
tion— "  I  feel,  that  if  one  could  stand  above,  high 
above  all,  that  it  would  be  like  reaching  the 
mountain  top ;  the  air  would  be  more  pure,  the 
pulse  of  life  would  beat  more  freely." 

"  But  the  mountain-top  is  a  cold  and  lonely 
place,"  he  said,  with  some  earnestness ;  "  unless 
good  or  great  deeds,  which  have  won  the  bless- 
ing of  mankind,  place  you  there.  Those  who  try 
to  reach  it  as  a  mere  resting-place  of  selfish 
greatness,  find  nothing  but  clouds  and  snow. 

"  Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  it  are  barren  roclts." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  Ada  said ;  "  but  I  think  it 
would  satisfy  me  that  it  was  the  mountain-top." 

"  And  is  this  dream  of  lonely  grandeur  your 
ideal  of  happiness  ?"  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness in  his  voice. 

"  Do  my  opinions  surprise  you  ?"  was  her  reply. 

"  They  do,  indeed.    I  cannot  appreciate  them." 

"  Have  you  no  ambition,  Mr.  Lovel  ?"  she  asked, 
turning  towards  him,  after  a  short  silence. 

'■  Yes,  I  have  ambition,"  he  said,  thoughtfully. 
— "  Not  like  yours  ;  I  could  not  care  for  great- 
ness for  ray  own  sake ;  but  if  I  had  an  object 
worth  toiling  for,  I  often  think  my  ambition 
would  startle  the  world." 

"  And  what  object  should  you  think  worth  toil- 
ing for  ?''  she  asked,  with  unusual  interest. 

"  There  are  some  kinds  of  ambition  that  I  wish 
1  could  claim,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  thought- 
ful tone ;  for  in  her  society  the  higher  aspirations 
of  his  boyhood  had  begun  to  stir  again.  "  In  my 
early  youth  I  used  to  dream  great  dreams — 
dreams  of  works  that  I  was  to  do,  great  works 
for  God  and  for  man — but  they  have  been  too 
long  forgotten  or  neglected  for  me  to  dare  to  say 
that  they  could  animate  me  now ;  but  what  I  do 
now,  at  this  moment,  feel  is,  that  no  toil  could 
weary  me,  no  difficulty  dishearten  me,  no  height 
be  too  high  for  me,  if  by  my  greatness  I  could 
hope  to  win  one  spark  of  interest  from  one  I 
loved." 

Ada  was  moved,  either  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice  or  by  the  contrast  his  ambition  presented 
to  hers.  A  faint  blush  passed  over  her  cheek, 
and  with  thoughtful,  downcast  eyes,  she  said, 
"  Your  ambition  is  holier  than  mine." 

" Do  you  indeed  say  so?"  he  said,  looking  up. 
at  her  softened  countenance  with  a  look  of  irre- 
pressible admiration. 

But  the  momentary  softness  was  past,  and  was 
followed,  as  in  Ada  it  usually  was,  by  scorn  at 
herself  for  having  allowed  its  influence.  "  I  may 
acknowledge  it,"  she  said,  haughtily,  "  and  yet 
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neither  change,  nor  wish  to  change,  my  own 
opinions." 

"  You  will  change  them, — I  hope — I  feel  that 
•you  will." 

"  Wliy  should  you  wish  me  to  change  them  ?" 
she  said,  her  coldness  forgotten  in  surprise  at  his 
earnestness.  "  My  dreams  of  ambition  have  been 
with  me  from  my  childhood,  and  they  are  the 
last  from  which  I  wish  to  part." 

"  Because  tliey  are  unworthy  of  you,"  he  said, 
almost  passionately. 

She  turned  away  her  head,  he  fancied,  offend- 
ed— perhaps  he  was  mistaken. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  continued,  "  I  know  I  speak 
as  I  sliould  not  speak,  but  if  you  knew,  if  you 
could  care  to  know,  or  I  could  dare  to  tell,  what 
thoughts  the  sight  of  you  has  excited  in  my  mind, 
you  would  not  wonder  that  I  should  fear  lest  my 
ideal  should  be  destroyed.  Thoughts  and  hopes 
I  mean,"  he  added  hurriedly,  fearing  a  miscon- 
ception of  his  meaning,  "  of  once  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes  that  which  I  have  almost  despaired  to 
find." 

The  valse  was  over,  the  conversation  inter- 
rupted, and,  considering  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  Lovel  was  treading,  in  good  time. 

Tliey  were  joined  by  Iilrs.  Hervey,  as  they 
stood  together  in  silence.  "  Oh !  Miss  Mowbray," 
she  exclaimed,  "  we  have  had  such  a  valse ;  I  nev- 
er enjoyed  one  so  much  before — there  is  nothing 
like  valsing;  I  do  pity  you  so  much  for  not 
liking  it— you  really  do  not  know  what  happi- 
ness is  without  it — one  feels  like  a  bird,  and  as 
careless  as  a  bird,  when  one  k  wliirling  through 
the  air  in  that  way.  How  can  you  like  those 
stupid  lazy  quadrilles  so  much  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  them  at  all — I  don't  like  danc- 
ing ;  I  only  think  them  better  than  valsing." 

"  Oil !  dear,  how  I  do  pity  you,  and  I  can't  un- 
derstand it.  And  you  too,  Mr.  Lovel,  don't  you 
like  dancing — do  you  never  valse  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  occupy  a  very  small  portion 
of  your  thoughts,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  for  I  have 
already  valsed  twice  this  evening." 

"  Have  you,  really  ?  How  odd  that  I  should 
not  have  seen  you ;  but  then  as  you  do  valse,  I 
wish  you  would  valse  with  me,  for  I  am  sure  you 
can  valse  very  well." 

"  I  sl^^ll  be  very  liappy." 

"Oh!  then,  let  it  be  next  time, for  I  am  not 
engaged  ;  and  mind  you  don't  forget,  for  I  never 
forgive  that.  Do  you  see  that  Miss  Fairfax  ? — 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  flirtation  ?"  she  continued, 
glancing  to  another  part  of  the  room;  i'  it  is  quite 
romantic  really — what  I  call  love  at  first  sight. 
Now,  why  do  you  smile,  Mr.  Lovel  ?  You  have 
the  most  provoking  smile  I  ever  saw.  I  assure 
you  it  is  quite  love ;  he  has  danced  with  her  five 
times,  and  I  saw  him  just  now  break  off"  one  of 
those  pretty  pink  camellias,  and  give  it  to  her ; 
see,  she  has  got  it  in  her  gown.  Vivian  says, 
giving  a  single  flower  means  a  great  deal — much 
more  than  a  nosegay  ;  he  never' gave  me  a  single 
flower  till  the  day  before  he  proposed,  and  then 
it  was  a  rosebud.  I  kept  the  leaves  of  the  flower 
for  a  long,  long  time,  months  afterwards,  and 
then  my  stupid  maid  threw  them  away.  I  was 
so  cross  with  her !" 

"  You  kept  the  dead  leaves  of  the  flower  ?" 
said  Ada,  contemplating  her  with  a  look  of  curi- 
ous scrutiny. 

"  Oh !  dear,  yes,  Miss  Mowbray ;  why  that  is  a 


very  common  thing  to  do.  I  know  a  ^reat  many 
lovers  who  keep  dead  leaves  and  old  nosegays. 
I  dare  say  you  liave  done  it,  Mr.  Lovel  ?" 

"  Never !"  he  said ;  "  but  I  never  had  the  temp- 
tation, for  I  don't  think  any  one  ever  gave  me  a 
nosegay." 

"Oh!  Miss  Mowbray,  do  give  Mr.  Lovel  a 
flower,  I  am  sure  he  would  keep  it ;  he  looks 
quite  the  sort  of  person  who  would  do  such  a 
thing — now  should  you  not,  Mr.  Lovel  ?" 

"  It  would  not  be  freely  given,  and  therefore 
not  a  fair  trial,"  said  Lovel,  smiling — for  he  fear- 
ed Ada's  displeasure.  But  as  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily glanced  towards  her,  he  saw  the  same  soft 
faint  blush  passing  over  lier  cheek,  which  once 
before,  on  that  evening,  had  made  his  heart  bound 
within  him. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

Love's  not  a  flower  that  grows  on  the  dull  earth ; 
Springs  by  the  culer.dar — must  wait  for  sun, 
For  rain — nwtures  by  p:irts — must  talte  its  time 
To  stem,  to  leaf,  to  bud,  to  blow. — It  owns 
A  richer  soil,  and  boasts  a  quicker  seed  ! 
You  look  for  it  and  see  it  not ;  and  lo  ! 
E'en  while  you  look,  the  peerless  flower  is  up. 
Consummate  in  the  l)irlh. 

The  Hunchback. 

Mr.  Graham  followed  Lovel  to  his  room,  when, 
at  a  late  hour,  though  not  sufficiently  late  to 
please  Mrs.  Hervey,  the  dance  was  ended. 

'■  Well,  Lovel,"  he  said,  "  we  have  been  pretty 
well  engaged  this  evening." 

"  Yoii,  have,"  said  Lovel,  smiling. 

"  I  know  I  have — I  say,  I  have  ;  I  am  never 
ashan:ied  of  what  I  do.  I  have  been  amusing 
myself  very  well,  and  Miss  Fairfax  better.  Now, 
be  as  honest  as  I  am,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing." 

"  I  have  been  looking  at  you,"  replied  Lovel, 
"  and  wondering  when  you  will  learn  a  little  dis- 
cretion." 

"  Very  well ;  look  and  wonder  as  much  as  you 
please ;  but  now,  Lovel,  since  you  have  refused 
to  be  honest,  and  have  taken  upon  yourself  to 4 
reprove,  expect  no  mercy.  I  am  going  to  search^ 
the  depths  of  your  heart." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  search  will  not  much  interest 
you  ;  you  had  better  go  to  bed — it  is  past  three 
o'clock." 

"  No,  no — I  want  to  talk  to  you ;  I  have  some  1 
questions  to  ask,  and  here  I  stay  till  I  am  an- 1 
swered  ;"    and  he  threw  hiuiself   into  a   large 
chair  by  the  fire. 

"  Come,  Lovel,"  he  continued,  "I  want  to  give  j 
you  advice,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things ;  but 
how  can  I  advise  unless  I  am  informed  on  a  few  | 
points.  Don't  attempt  to  deceive  me,  but  con- 
fess at  once  that  the  impregnable  fortress  of  yourj 
heart  has  surrendered  itself  into  the  keeping  of  f 
the  high  and  mighty  princess,  Ada  Mowbray." 

"  You  know  I  jiate  this  sort  of  conversation,^ 
Graham  ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you.  Il 
will  confess  it,  and  now  let  us  have  done  with  it"l 

"  By  no  means ;  now  comes  the  time  for  ad-f 
vice.  I  say,  Lovel,  I  see  no  manner  of  reasoni 
why  you  should  not  make  up  to  the  heiress." 

"  Nor  more  should  I,  Graham,  if  I  were  yoa"! 

"  I  believe  there  is  some  very  deep  bittenie 
concealed  in  that  speech,  but  I  cannot  pause 
notice  it.    Now  I  say  again,  I  see  no  reason  whjl 
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you  should  not  marry  Miss  Mowbray,  if  yon  have 
anv  fancy  for  doing  so.  Since  I  saw  that  you 
had  done  so  strange  q.  thing  as  to  fall  in  love  with 
that  piece  of  ice,  I  have  considered  the  point  in 
many  ways,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  wl)y 
you  should  be  so  backward.  You  are  as  good 
as  she  is,  and  better  in  every  respect,  except  that 
one  important  article,  filthy  lucre,  and  to  coun- 
terbalance the  possession  of  filthy  lucre  you  have 
talents,  and  very  fair  prospects  of  worldly  ad- 
vantage, and  I  think  I  have  somewhere  read  that 
wisdom  is  better  than  liouse  or  lands.  Well, 
Lovel,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  ad- 
vice, but  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  me." 

"  Then  you  are  a  fool,  for  you  must  see  that 
whatever  heart  Miss  Mowbray  has — and  that  is 
not  much,  I  fancy — is  in  your  power.  1  don't 
mean  to  say  she  is  in  love  with  you — oh !  dear 
no,  that  would  be  a  work  of  years — but  she  likes 
you,  and  she  likes  nobody  else.  She  smiles,  and 
prettily,  I  confess ;  she  has  a  very  sweet  smile, 
her  only  redeeming  point — when  you  speak  to 
her  ;  she  looks  pleased  when  you  sit  by  her  at 
dinner,  and  if  you  do  not,  she ' 

"  Come,  Graham,  no  more  of  this,"  Lovel  said, 
angrily  ;  "  talk  of  me  if  you  please,  but  leave  Miss 
Mowbray  alone." 

"  I  shall  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  as  much  as 
ever  I  choose.  I  came  to  talk  about  her.  I  tell 
you,  Lovel,  that  if  you  choose  you  can  make  her 
in  love  with  you.  I  see  these  things  clearly.  I 
see  that  little  Miss  Fairfax  is  in  love  with  you — 
ah !  you  know  that  without  my  telling.  I  see 
that,  too.  1  see  everything  ;  nothing  ever  es- 
capes me  ;  and  I  tell  you,  Lovel,  your  happiness 
is  in  your  own  hands.  I  am  so  convinced  of  this, 
that  I  v,'ould  bet  upon  you,  in  ojiposition  to  Roch- 
ford." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Lovel,  laughing  ;  "  there 
would  not  be  much  danger  there." 

"  I  don't  know.  Though  in  a  peculiar  fashion, 
Rochford  is  evidently  courting.  It  is  a  courtsiiip 
which  would  not  usually  be  very  effective,  I 
fancy ;  but  different  people  have  different  opin- 
ions ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  £40,000  a-year,  is 
rather  a  dangerous  rival." 

"  A  love  that  had  such  a  £40,000  a-year  for  a 
rival,  would,  I  should  fancy,  soon  be  cured," 
Lovel  said,  musingly. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Nor  would  it  cure  yours, 
Lovel,  if  even  now  you  should  hear  that  Roch- 
ford was  to  carry  off  the  prize." 

"  If  it  were  possible,"  Lovel  replied,  his  confi- 
dence in  the  beauty  of  Ada's  character  overcom- 
ing his  reserve,  "  that  I  could  dare  to  dream  of 
Miss  Mowbray  for  myself,  I  should  not  fear  Roch- 
Ford's  rivalry." 

"  You  would  be  foolish,  then.  For  my  part,  I 
bad  rather  marry  Rochford  than  any  one  in  Eng- 
land. Give  him  his  way  on  a  few  points,  and  he 
ivould  make  a  docile  beast.  It  would  be  no  bad 
joke  to  have  the  guidance  of  £4  0,000  a-year ; 
md  many  young  ladies  would,  I  fancy,  think  as  I 
io.  Besides,  poor  old  soul,  there  is  no  harm  in 
lim.  He  is  a  fool,  there  is  no  denying  it,  and  a 
olemn  one,  and  a  stingy  one,  which  is  worse  ;  but 
itherwise,  he  is  a  good-natured  creature.  What 
lo  you  suppose  Miss  Mowbray  thinks  of  him  ?" 

"  Mu^jh  as  you  do,  judging  from  appearances." 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  She 
affles'my  penetration,  except  on  that  one  point, 


which  is  enough  for  you  to  think  about.  You 
have  been  doing  pretty  well  tonight ;  your  con- 
versation, though  short,  was  interesting — I  saw 
that.  Pursue  your  advantage,  and  1  wish  you 
success,  with  all  my  heart."  Lovel  shook  his 
head.  "  Really,  Lovel,  I  see  no  reason  for  you 
to  talk  of  not  daring.  To  put  you  in  good  humor 
with  yourself,  and  in  order  to  conclude  this  even- 
ing with  a  little  piece  of  sentiment,  I  must  tell 
you  that,  altliough  for  myself  I  should  infinitely 
prefer  Rochford  as  a  husband  ;  yet  for  my  daugh- 
ter, my  sweet  Mary  Graham,  as  I  mean  her  to 
be  called,  I  should  prefer  you  to  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, even  if  your  Avorldly  circumstances  were 
much  worse  than  they  are." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Lovel  said,  smiling ; 
"  and  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  myself ;  for,  1 
am  sure,  sweet  Mary  Graham  would  be  a  bride 
for  a  king." 

"  Well,  good  night ;  and  you  will  take  my 
advice." 

He  shook  his  head  again.  But  to  say  that 
Ada's  blush  and  Graham's  words  did  not  haunt 
and  dazzle  his  imagination,  would  be  saying  more 
than  truth,  perhaps,  would  warrant. 

Lovel  was  romantic.  His  natural  disposition 
was  romantic.  He  had  that  peculiar  blending  of 
strength  of  reason,  and  self-control,  with  ardor  of 
mind,  and  enthusiasm  of  imagination,  which 
forms,  in  its  true  sense,  not  in  the  school-girl's 
sense  of  the  word,  tlie  romantic  character.  It  is 
a  character  whicli  is  said  to  belong,  or  often  to  be 
found  amongst,  those  who  are  the  natural  inhabi- 
tants of  mountainops  districts  ;  something  poetic 
and  picturesque,  and  smothered  enthusiasm,  a 
smouldering  tire,  waiting  but  a  spark  to  light 
it  into  a  blaze.  Love  was  th%  first  spark  that 
fell  on  Lovel's  mind  ;  but  it  was  equally  suscepti- 
ble to  many  others,  (some  good,  some  not  so  good ; 
for  tliere  were  two  natures  within  him,)  if  their 
light  had  been  bright  enough  to  arrest  his  atten- 
tion. 

Lest,  however,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Ada,  he  should  be  thought  to  be  too 
romantic,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

Some  kinds  of  affection  need  a  long  acquaint- 
ance, to  bring  them  first  into  bud,  then  into 
flower ;  but  there  is  a  kind  founded  less  on  what 
is  called  sympathy,  than  on  reverence  and  admi- 
ration, which  needs  only  so  long  a  time  as  the 
mind  requires  to  be  convinced  that  admiration  is 
due.  Once  convinced,  the  feelings  follow  sponta- 
neously. It  does  not  always  follow  that  love  is 
the  consequence  of  such  feelings  ;  rather  the  re- 
verse. It  is  only  here  and  there,  one  mind  in  a 
thousand,  amongst  men  especially,  which  prefers 
to  look  up.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  romantic  mind  that  it  must  look  up — 
that  it  imparts  something  chivalrous  to  its  attach- 
ment, not  always  in  the  eyes  of  men  fixing  its 
devotion  justly ;  but  when  unjustly,  gilding  the 
chosen  object  with  a  glory  from  its  own  imagina- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  time,  a  mere  succession  of  hours,  is  not 
a  question  much  affecting  the  higher  parts  of 
man.  His  thoughts  are  free  and  swift  as  the 
wind — a  light,  opening  boundless  fields  of  know- 
ledge, has  fallen  in  a  moment  of  time  ;  and  the 
feelings  are  as  unfettered  as  they.  It  is  the  in- 
tensity of  thought,  not  the  length  of  study,  it  is 
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the  intensity  of  feeling,  not  the  duration  of 
Lours,  which  makes  either  knowledge  or  passion 
a  part  of  ourselves. 

"  The  bee  and  bntteifly 
Live  longer  in  one  active  sunny  hour, 
Than  the  poor  tortoise  in  his  turpid  years." 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was  certain 
tliat,  in  one  fortnight,  Lovel's  whole  nature  was 
changed.  Wrapt  in  the  intensity  of  feeling  with 
■which  he  watched  Ada,  he  was  not  aware  of  it 
himself;  but  her  aspiring  thoughts  and  words 
had  awalvened,  as  with  a  trumpet's  voice,  dreams 
and  hopes  in  his  heart,  ambitious  as  hers,  but  of 
a  higher  and  a  purer  kind.  The  arguments  he 
would  have  addressed  to  her  upon  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  selfishness  were  echoing  loudly  in  his  own 
mind.  The  veil  was  lifted  from  the  world,  and 
his  eyes  were  awake  to  see  its  beauty.  What 
would  be  the  fruit  yet,  it  was  hard  to  say,  for 
such  stirrings  as  often  end  in  evil  as  in  good. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Vain  visionary  hopes — how  swift  Ihey  flew ; 
How  false  the  joys  his  fluttering  fancy  drew  ; 
Yet.  lady,  had  it  been  his  lot  to  win 
A  form  so  fair,  a  heart  so  free  from  sin. 
Then  had  he  loved  thee  as  tliou  shouldst  be  loved, 
And  thou  hadst  proved  him  as  he  would  be  proved. 
London:  A  Poem. 

Oh  !  what  shall  now  my  faith  restore, 

In  holy  things  and  fair  ; 
We  met,  I  saw  thy  face  once  more, 

The  world's  breath  had  been  there. 

Mrs.  Hrmans. 

"  Is  no  one  going  out  to-day  ?"  asked  Lovel, 
turning  from  the  window  of  the  library  at  Mow- 
bray Castle,  the  day  after  the  dance. 

Lord  Rochford  strolled  to  the  window,  looked 
out,  and  shook  his  head.  "  One  can  do  nothing 
in  the  snow.     I  wish  it  never  did  snow." 

The  prospect  without  was  certainly  not  invit- 
ing. It  had  been  snowing  all  the  morning,  and 
the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground.  Overhead, 
the  sky  was  dull  and  gloomy  ;  a  cold  north-east 
wind  alone  preventing  a  further  fall.  But  Lovel 
thought  it  more  inviting  than  the  prosjject  within. 
The  whole  party  then  at  Mowbray  Castle  were 
assembled  in  the  library,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Mowbray,  (who,  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  was  reading  a  French  novel  by  the  fire 
in  his  own  room,)  and  Ada,  who  had  not  appear- 
ed since  luncheon, — and  on  the  spirits  and  powers 
of  entertainment  of  the  whole  assembly,  some- 
thing of  the  damp  and  gloom  of  the  cold  snowy 
day,  had  settled.  Lovel  had  borne  it  for  some 
time,  in  the  hope  that  Ada  would  appear ;  but 
as  she  neither  came,  nor  was  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Mowbray  as  being  likely  to  come,  he  began  to 
think  of  escape. 

"  It  does  not  look  very  agreeable  out  there, 
certainly,"  he  said ;  "  but  still,  anything  is  better 
than  sitting  at  home  all  the  afternoon." 

"  How  very  uncivil  you  are,  Mr.  Lovel,"  cried 
Mrs.  Hervey,  in  her  silvery  voice ;  "  I  am  quite 
shocked  at  you.  When  you  remember  that  we 
are  all  going  to  part  to-morrow,  you  should  not 
be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  us." 

"  It  is  to  make  me  more  fit  to  enjoy  your  so- 
ciety," he  said,  laughing.  "  'Absence,'  you  know — 
I  forget  what  the  saying  is  that  I  meant  to  quote, 
but  I  know  the  application  is,  that  I  should  only 


be  fit  to  live  among  savages  if  I  stayed  at  home 
all  day." 

"  You  were  going  to  say,  ', Enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast.'  Now  you  know  you  were,  Mr.  Lev- 
el ;  don't  deny  it." 

"No,  it  was  something  prettier  than  that; 
something  veiy  pretty,  in  ftict ;  but  I  quite  forget 
the  words.  I  will  try  and  remember  them 
while  I  am  walking.  Come,  Graham,  don't  be 
lazy  ;  come  and  take  a  walk." 

"  Not  for  twenty  pounds,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is 
the  sort  of  day  that  irritates  my  temper  beyond 
bearing.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  be- 
fore luncheon  to  see  if  it  was  possible,  and  imme- 
diately became  like  Southey's  traveller, — 
'  With  blue  cold  nose,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
Traveller,  whence  ccmest  thou  V 

SO  I  pulled  in  my  head  again,  and  am  very  grate- 
ful to  be  allowed  to  sit  by  the  fire  the  rest  of  the 
day.     I  wish  you  a  pleasant  walk." 

Lovel  left  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Mowbray  this  afternoon  ?"  in- 
quired Lord  vRochford. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  "  but 
I  dare  say  she  is  gone  out.  Ada  hardly  ever 
stays  at  home." 

"  Miss  Mowbray  gone  out,  to-day !"  shrieked 
Mrs.  Hervey.  "  Good  gracious  !  you  don't  mean 
it  ?" 

"Is  it  not  rather  imprudent?"  asked  Lord 
Rochford.  "  The  snow  must  be  quite  wet  under 
foot." 

"  I  dare  say  some  of  the  walks  are  swept ;  but 
if  not,  Ada  does  not  mind.  She  never  cares  for 
wind  or  weather,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  fatigue  of 
any  kind.  I  often  tell  her  that  she  ought  to 
have  been  a  man ;  she  could  then  have  been  a 
general  or  a  statesman,  or  anything  she  pleased ; 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  have  done  more,  and 
endured  more,  than  men  in  general  do." 

"  What  an  excellent  wife  she  will  make  me," 
said  Lord  Rochford,  to  himself — aloud  he  said,  "  I 
wonder  that  Miss  Mowbray  does  not  like  riding. 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  exercise  would 
have  suited  her  exactly."  Ada's  dislike  of  riding 
weighed  heavily  on  Lord  Rochford's  mind. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray  ;  "  but 
Ada  has  always  had  a  particular  dislike  to  it. 
She  can  walk  for  any  distance,  and  I  believe  she 
likes  walking  better  than  anything  else.  She 
finds  it  more  independent.  You  are  a  great 
rider — are  you  not,  Miss  Fairfax  ? '  turning  to 
Georgina  Fairfax,  who  was  doing  a  crochet  purse, 
at  a  little  distance,  and  was  dividing  her  atten- 
tion between  the  purse  and  Mr.  Graham. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  1  hke  riding  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world ;  only  I  never  yet  found  a 
horse  that  went  fast  enough." 

"  For  shame,  Georgy,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  Mrs. 
Mowbray  will  tliink  you  quite  wild." 

"  It's  quite  true,  mamma ;  the  faster  I  go,  the 
faster  I  wish  to  go.  Flying  through  the  air  on  a 
horse,  is  the  only  thing  that  I  call  really  living; 
one  feels  like  a  superior  being  then." 

"  Really,  Georgy,  you  talk  quite  foolishly.*' 

"  Oh,  no !  mamma  ;  very  wisely.  Dr.  Johnson 
liked  flying  along  in  a  post-chaise  better  than  any- 
thing in  life, — at  least,  he  thought  he  did ;  but  if 
he  had  known  what  a  good  gallop  was,  he  would 
have  liked  that  still  better."  She  wilfully,  but 
prettily,  shook  back  her  dark  curls  as  she  spoke. 

"  What  a  very  handsome  girl !"  thought  Lord 
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Rochford,  to  himself;  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her  ^vith  an  admiring  stare.  "  I  wish  Miss  Mow- 
bray was  fond  of  riding." 

"  I  think  he  would  have  liked  a  good  valse 
better,"  said  Mrs.  Hervey. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  you  valse  with  him, 
Harriet,"  remarked  her  husband. 

"  A  good  valse  is  a  good  tiling,"  said  Georgina 
Fairfax;  "but  one  depends  so  mucli  on  one's 
partner.  Now  a  horse  is  one's  own — of  course, 
one  does  not  speak  of  a  bad  horse — and,  thougli, 
in  fact,  one  is  carried  along,  it  feels  like  perfect 
freedom." 

Mr.  Graham  stooped  his  head,  and  made  some 
remark,  which  brought  a  slight  blush  to  Miss 
Fairfax's  cheek,  and  caused  a  sliglit  toss  of  her 
head ;  but  the  exact  purport  of  the  remark  did 
not  transpire.  Lady  Fairfax  became  a  little  more 
upright  at  the  moment,  and  counted  the.  stitches 
of  her  knitting. 

Lovel,  meanwhile,  had  left  the  house.  As  he 
opened  the  door,  the  wind  that  blew  on  his  foce — 
a  norih-east  wind  charged  with  snow — was  so 
piercing  and  knife-like,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  retreating,  when  his  eye  fell  on  some  small 
foot  marks,  which  had  left  their  traces  in  tlie 
snow  that  lay  upon  the  steps.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  door  was  closed,  and  he  went  reso- 
lutely on.  At  tlie  bottom  of  the  steps  the  traces 
ceased,  for  the  walks  near  the  house  were,  at  the 
moment,  being  swept.  He  could  trust,  therefore, 
to  chance  only,  for  giving  him  a  sight  of  Miss 
Mowbray. 

He  had  turned  into  the  park,  and,  again  shud- 
dering under  the  keen  blast  wliich  blew  up  the 
sloping  meadows,  was  meditating  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  Ada's  facing  so  piercing  a  whirhvind, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  path,  at  a  great  distance, 
a  figure  appeared.  He  went  quicldy  on,  and  in 
a  short  time  met  Miss  Mowbray. 

She  was  returning  to  the  house  quietly,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  having  been  disturbed 
by  the  weather.  She  was  dressed  very  properly 
for  a  walk  in  the  country ;  but  there  was  no 
fur,  no  muffing ;  her  veil  was  thi-own  back,  and 
except  a  slight  inCTease  of  color  on  her  cheek, 
her  face  Avas  as  wliite  and  as  smooth  as  usual. 
She  appeared  to  be  as  much  above  the  influence 
of  the  elements,  as  she  was  above  that  of  her  fel- 
low-creatures. She  stopped  for  an  instant  when 
Lovel  met  her. 

"  I  left  everybody  at  home  by  the  fire,"  he 
said ;  "  and  I  confess  that  I  came  out  unwillingly 
myself.  Are  you  independent  of  the  influence  of 
such  a  day  as  this  ?" 

"  I  rather  like  the  cold,"  she  replied. 

"  And  is  this,  too,  ambition  1"  he  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  also  with  a  smile,  then 
slightly  moving  her  head,  she  went  on. 

Lovel  continued  his  wallt  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. It  may  be  thought  that  tliis  meeting  was 
scarcely  worth  the  hopes  and  plans  of  a  whole 
afternoon,  but  he  was  tolerably  well  satisfied, 
and  his  mood  of  mind — though  full  of  thought 
upon  the  faults  and  virtues  of  Ada's  character — 
was  not  vmpleasing. 

He  had  wandered  for  some  little  way,  when, 
as  he  turned  a  corner,  a  pretty  ornamented  cot- 
tage suddenly  appeared  standing  a  little  retired 
from  the  path,  with  a  flower  garden  before  it.  It 
struck  Lovel  that  this  must  belong  to  some  old 


servant  of  the  house,  and  he  determined  to  ven- 
ture in,  io  the  hope  of  hearing  Miss  Mowbray's 
praises  from  the  no  insignificant  judgment  of  the 
poor.  A  bright  fire  shining  through  the  windows, 
and  his  chilled  fingers,  were  his  excuse  to  himself 
for  liis  intrusion.  He  crossed  the  little  garden, 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  neat  picturesque-looking 
old  vv'oman,  with  a  snow-white  cap  and  apron, 
and  silver  hair. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  knocking,"  Lovel  be- 
gan ;  "  I  came  to  ask  you  to  let  me  warm  my 
hands  at  your  bright  fire.  It  looked  very  tempt- 
ing from  the  road." 

"  You  comes  from  the  Castle,  sir,  I  s'pose  ?" 
Lovel  nodded.  "  Ax  no  pardon,  then,  sii',  for  you 
he's  very  welcome ;"  and  she  led  the  way  into 
her  little  kitchen,  wliich,  with  its  blazing  fu-e,  or- 
namented dresser,  old  ticking  clock,  round  table 
covered  with  work,  and  old-fashioned  arm-chaii", 
looked  the  very  joicture  of  comfort.  She  drew 
the  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  insisted  on  Lev- 
el's using  it,  then  stood  respectfully  before  liim. 

"  I  can't  sit  down  unless  you  do,"  he  said,  get- 
ting up  again,  and  fetching  a  high-backed  chair 
from  the  wall,  he  placed  it  ou  the  other  side  of 
the  fire. 

"  You  he's  just  like  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  the 
old  woman,  as  she  sat  down  and  smoothed  her 
apron ;  "  her  never  can  abear  to  see  me  stand." 

A  feeling  of  consciousness  prevented  Lovel 
from  seizing  this  opportunity  of  plunging  into  a 
discussion  of  Ada's  character,  and  defen-ing  it,  he 
looked  round  the  room. 

"Have  you  Uved  here  long?  Your  cottage 
seems  to  be  very  comfortable  and  convenient," 

"  I've  lived  here  twenty-one  years,  come  next 
Michtelmas,  su* ;  and  I  corned  here,  from  the 
Castle,  when  the  present  Mr.  Mowbray,  Master 
Charles  as  was,  married  and  comed  doAvn  here 
with  the  bride.  He  come  do\vn  with  a  power  of 
new-fangled  servants,  a  vast  deal  too  fine  for  me, 
and  I  comed  away,  but  my  master,  Mr.  Reginald 
Mowbray,  had  been  fond  of  me,  and  Master 
Charles  knew  it ;  and  the  bride,  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
as  is,  she  took  to  me  vastly,  and  so,  between  them 
all,  I  got  into  tliis  house,  and  here  I've  lived,  sir, 
twenty-one  years,  come  next  Michtehnas,  if  I  fives 
so  long." 

Lovel  repeated  lus  praises  on  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  the  cottage.  They  had  indeed  struck 
him  very  much,  as  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are 
often  apt  to  strike  us,  almost  with  a  feeling  of 
envy. 

"  Well,  .sir,  it  be  well  enough,  but  it  he's  very 
sultry  in  the  summer,  in  them  July  days,  and  I 
feels  the  cold  on  a  day  like  this." 

He  laughed  at  the  old  woman's  grumble,  but 
entered  into  her  feelings,  and  veiy  shortly  his 
kind,  engaging  manners,  which  placed  her  on  a 
level  Avith  himself — an  attention  which  the  poor 
feel  most  deeply,  what  they  call  being  "  familiar" 
— so  completely  won  Mrs.  Watkyn's  heart,  that 
she  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  request- 
ed him  to  do  the  same. 

"  You  ben't  a  thinking  of  going  yet,  sir  ?"  she 
said,  as  he  twhled  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  "  I  like  a 
bit  of  society  now  and  then,  and  not  a  soul  been 
inside  my  doors  to-day,  unless  Miss  Mowbray." 

"  If  you  have  had  Miss  Mowbray,  you  have 
had  a  visiter  for  which  most  people  would  envy 
you." 
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"  So  they  -would,  sir,  and  I  loves  to  have  Miss 
Ada  here ;  but,  then,  her  comes  a'mo^t  every 
day." 

"  Does  slie,  indeed,  come  to  see  you  every  day  ? 
That  is  very  land  of  her." 

"  So  it  be,  sir,  but  Miss  Mo-spbray  is  fond  of  me ; 
so  was  her  grandpapa,  Mr.  Reginald  Mowbray,  as 
was,  before  lier.  Howsomever,  tlicre  is  not  a 
kinder  or  a  better  in  all  the  country  than  Miss 
Ada.     I  says  so,  sir,  and  I  knows  what  I  says." 

"  So  I  should  fancy,"  said  Lovel ;  the  old  wo- 
man's shrill  voice  sounding  like  perfect  music  in 
hia  ears  ;  "  but  some  say  otherwise." 

"I  knows  they  does.  Oh!  I  hears  all  that; 
they  says  .so  because  her  be  a  bit  stately,  because 
her  be  as  grand  as  any  queen,  because  there  ben't 
one  in  the  country  so  beautiful  as  she.  But  you 
should  see  her,  sir,  when  her  comes  here :  her 
takes  tliat  httle  stool  and  her  di'aws  it  to  the  fh-e, 
and  her  say.?,  '  Now,  sit  down,  Mary,  for  I  can't 
sit  down  until  you  does ;'  and  then  her  sits  down 
and  talks  away  so  pleasant." 

"  WJmt  does  she  talk  to  you  about  ?"  asked 
Lovel.  with  interest. 

"  Her  ask  me  how  I  be,  and  her  a.sks  me  what 
I  wants,  and  her  talk  about  the  Castle ;  and  then 
I  tells  her  old  tales ;  her  loves  to  hear  about  her 
gr-andpa]ia.  Ho  Avas  a  grand  gentleman,  Mr. 
Reginald  Mowbray  as  was.  Them  were  the  days, 
indeed !" 

"Has  Mr.  Mowbray  long  been  dead?"  asked 
Lovel,  kindly,  as  he  saw  a  strong  desire  on  the 
old  woman's  part  to  tell  him  some  tales  of  the 
olden  time. 

"Twenty- (wo  years  he  been  in  Beverstone 
churchyard.  He  wouldn't  he  in  the  vault,  sir; 
he  left  it  in  his  will.  Oh  !  he  was  a  grand  gen- 
tleman ;  them  were  the  days,  indeed.  Master 
Charles,  the  present  Mr.  Mowbray,  lie  ben't  a  bit 
like  his  fatlier — not  a  bit.  He  be  a  fine  gentle- 
man, too  ;  but  Mowbray  Caatle  is  a  dull  place  to 
what  it  was — them  were  the  days ;  then  the 
Mowbrays  were  the  veriest  slap  up  family  in  the 
whole  country.  There  was  a  saying  about,  sir, 
that  it  was  like  a  hotel,  such  a  ringing  of  bells 
and  such  a  prancing  of  horses,  and  the  finest  com- 
pany as  could  be  got  and  twenty-six  to  dinner 
day  after  day,  and  every  luxtury  that  could  be 
had.  Such  plate,  sir  ;  it's  ft'most  gone  now,  sir  ; 
Master  Charles,  when  he  comed  into  possession, 
said  it  Avas  more  than  any  wanted,  unless  the  king 
himself,  but  the  room  was  quite  in  a  blaze  with  it ; 
and  such  wines,  sir.  There  was  a  witty  gentleman 
oncet,  and  he  says  one  day,  says  he,  at  dinner, '  Wliy, 
Mowbray,'  says  he,  '  this  is  the  Castle  of  Indid- 
gence  itself;'  and  then  there  was  such  a  laugh : 
so  Mr.  Simpson  telled  me,  and  he  said  it  was  the 
name  of  some  poet ;  howsomever,  I  don't  know 
about  that.  And  then  Mr.  Mowbray  was  so  par- 
ticklar,  sir — he  was  a  grand  gentleman — and  so 
particklar,  oh,  dear ;  but  we  liies  it,  sir — servants 
likes  it,  sir ;  they  likes  a  master  whose  got  liis 
eyes  and  looks  about  him,  for  if  he's  particldar  he 
knows  when  a  thing  is  weU  done,  and  servants 
hkes  it — oh,  he  was  particklai- — oh,  dear."  And 
the  old  woman's  reminiscences  died  away  in  a 
sort  of  whistle. 

"  Is  Miss  Mowbray  like  her  grandfather  ?" 

"  I  thiiik  her  be  a  bit ;  but  her  be  more  like  her 

grandmamma,  Adelaide  Mowbray  as  was.    Her 

was  named  after  her  grandmamma,  only  that  Mr. 

Charles  couldn't  abear  the  name  of  Adelayde,  and 


so  he  took  the  half  of  it,  as  they  said.  Oh,  her 
was  a  fine  lady — so  tall,  and  so  grand!  a  bit 
proud,  may  be,  but  her  liad  a  good  right  to  be 
proud,  who  could  count  up  fifty  graudfatliers  in  a 
minute,  as  they  telled  me.  Her  was  proud  to  be 
Lady  Adelai/de  de  Vere  ;  and  Miss  Ada,  her  -will 
like  to  be  a  lady,  too  ;  that  her  will." 

Lovel  frowned,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  A^hat 
was  commg.     The  old  woman  went  on. 

"  I  see'd  the  young  lord  o'  Sunday.  I  stood  be- 
side the  door  to  see  ye's  all  pass ;  maybe  you 
see'd  me — I  thinks  now  that  I  see'd  you,  sir,  but 
all  my  eyes  were  for  the  young  lord.  He's  tall, 
and  &ely  enough;  but  he  doesn't  come  up  to 
Mr.  Reginald  Mowbray  as  was — no,  that  he 
doesn't.  Howsomever,  if  Miss  Mowbray  be 
pleased,  and  she  be  pleased  no  doubt,  that  be 
enougli." 

Lovel  stared  at  the  old  woman.  Ada  and 
Lord  Rochford  !  He  had  heard  them  coupled  to- 
gether, and  the  words  liad  passed  over  his' ears  as 
the  idle  wind.  He  would  as  soon  liave  thought 
of  joming  her  name  with  that  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul ;  yet  now  suddenly  scales  seemed  to  fall  from 
his  eyes — light  to  be  shed  on  many  an  action — 
words  to  acquu'e  a  meaning. 

He  sat  speechless,  bmning  with  desire  to  hear 
more,  but  withheld  by  a  strong  sense  of  honor 
from  one  word  of  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Watkyn  had  paused  in  Iier  conversation, 
to  rekindle,  by  the  addition  of  some  fagots,  the 
bright  blaze  of  the  fire.  As  slie  reseated  herself 
upright  in  her  chair,  she  renewed  her  discour.se.  ' 
"  My  lady  would  have  been  proud  to  ace  her 
grandaughter  a  countess.  Her  would  have  been 
sadly  vexed  at  JVL-.  Cliarles's  marriage,  that  her 
would ;  but  her  did  not  live  to  see  it,  and  her 
will  not  see  this  one,  as  I  suppose :  but  if  her 
could,  her  would  draw  up  her  head,  and  her 
would  smUe  so  sweet,  as  her  smiled  wlien  her 
was  pleased ;  and  so  I  tell'd  Mi.*s  x\.da  to-day. 
But  Miss  Ada  don't  hke  me  to  say  such  things. 
'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Mary,'  her  said — bless  her ! 
But  I  knows  her  will  like  to  carry  a  crow'net  foi* 
aU  that." 

"  Why  should  she  hke  it  ?"  said  Lovel,  moodily. 
"  Wliy,  sir?"  cried  the  old  woman,  indignantly, 
for  she  was  somewhat  worklly  in  her  views — no 
strange  result  of  thirty  years  .=eiwice  in  a  "  slap 
up"  family — "  ben't  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  count- 
ess ?  My  lady.  Lady  Adelayde  as  was,  her  would 
have  loved  it;  and  Miss  Ada  will  love  it,  toe. 
Many's  the  time  her  said  to  me,  when  her  was  a 
proud  little  lady,  '  Mary,  I  means  to  be  a  queen.' 
'  That's  nnpossible,  my  dear,'  says  I ;  '  because  as 
I  hears  tell,  the  king,  though  he  be  a  king,  rausn't 
marry  no  less  than  a  princess ;  and  you  ben't  a 
princess,  Miss  Ada,  though  you  he's  like  one.' 
'  Then,  Mary,  I  wiU  be  a  duchess,'  says  she.  And 
so  her  wiU  be  yet — so  her  will — for  a  countess  be 
amost  as  good,  as  they  tells  me.  Countess — 
what's  that  young  lord's  name  ?  I  forgets." 
"  Rochford,"  said  Lovel,  shortly. 
"  Ay,  Countess  Rochford.  It  be  a  grand  name, 
ben't  it,  sh  ?  My  lady  would  have  been  proud, 
indeed.  I  wonders  where  the  wedding  is  to  be. 
I  hopes  it  will  be  in  the  church  here.  Lady  Ade- 
layde hes  m  the  vault,  but  Mr.  Reginald  Mowbray, 
he  wouldn't  he  in  the  vault — he  left  it  in  his  will. 
He  hes  in  the  churchyard  hard  by.  He  was  so 
particklar  always.  Oh,  dear !  But  you  ben't  a 
going,  sir  ?" 
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■  "  Yes,  I  must  go  now,"  Lovel  said,  hastily ;  and 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  forgetful, 
through  the  disturbance  of  liis  mind,  of  the  feel- 
ings of  those  beneath  him,  he  walked  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it  mthout  a  word  of  thanks  to  liis  en- 
tertainer. His  idol  was  fallen,  she  was  degraded 
in  his  eyes ;  he  was  sick  at  heart,  disgusted  with 
the  world,  with  Ada,  and  himself 

The  old  woman  stood  curtseying  and  smoothing 
her  apron.  "  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  as  no  farewell 
came,  "  I  hopes  you  likes  me  well  enough  to  give 
me  a  call  again." 

"  No,  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I  shall 
never  come  back.  Good  bye."  His  tone  might 
have  excited  wonder  in  the  least  observant  mind. 

"  That  be  a  pleasant  young  gentleman,"  solilo- 
quized Mrs.  Watkyn,  as  the  door  closed,  and  she 
again  took  her  seat  at  the  fire ;  "  but  them  young 
chaps,  they  ben't  a  bit  like  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Re- 
ginald Mowbray,  he  never  would  have  taken  liim- 
self  off  without  a  pleasant '  Thank  ye,'  or  a  bit  of 
a  joke,  or  summut." 

The  destruction  of  that  which  first  excited  af- 
fection, is  not  always  sufficient  to  destroy  affection 
itself  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  faults  of  a  mean  and  revolting  kind, 
the  truth  of  Madame  de  Stael's  words  is  perpetu- 
ally proved — "  C est  par  ses  defauts  que  C  on  gou- 
verne  ceux  dont  on  est  aimer 

Certainly,  in  Level's  case,  the  scorn  with  which 
he  regarded  the  action  (false,  heartless,  and  de- 
grading although  he  denominated  it)  Ada  was 
about  to  commit,  had  little  power  over  the  feel- 
ings of  love  and  admiration  wliich  she  had  excited ; 
nay,  rather  in  the  pity  and  regret  with  which  he 
contemplated  her  misguided  ambition,  he  first  dis- 
covered how  powerful  was  the  hold  she  had  taken 
upon  his  heart. 

He  did  not  approach  her  on  the  evening  of  that 
day.  His  mind  was  lost  and  gone  in  the  exciting 
interest  with  which  he  watched  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  old  woman's  tale ;  but  though  he  did  not 
approach,  Ada  had  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  he 
had  ceased  to  think  of  her.  Once  and  again,  when 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  had  turned  her  head 
with  involuntary  inquiry,  she  had  met  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  undefinable  interest ; 
and  though  withdrawn  immediately  on  her  obser- 
vation, she  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  the  gaze  re- 
turned again. 

Late  in  the  evening,  he  stood  for  a  moment  by 
the  fire,  witliin  a  few  steps  of  the  sofa  where  she 
eat.  Ada  was  no  coquette ;  yet  it  must  be  own- 
ed, that  having  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Lord 
Rochford,  the  interest  she  took  in  Lovel  was 
scarcely  justifiable.  She  now  felt  that  she  must 
speak  to  him.  The  feeling  was  too  imusual  to 
bear  reasoning ;  it  was  an  impulse ; — and  feeling 
tlie  impulse,  strange  as  it  was  to  lier  to  be  tlie 
first  to  ask  attention,  she  obeyed  it  without 
thought. 

She  turned  her  head  and  raised  her  eyes,  and 
said  quietly,  "  Do  you  go  to  London  to-mon-ow, 
Mr.  Lovel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  approaching  her,  sm-prised, 
-even  startled,  at  her  notice. 

"  Do  you  go  early  ?" 

"At  seven,  I  believe.  I -go  with  Graham  and 
, ,  .  .  Rochford."  He  felt  a  sudden  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  name,  and  his  hesitation  betrayed 
to  Ada  the  mystery  which  she  had  desired  to 
penetrate. 
G 


She  said  no  more,  however — she  had  acted  on 
an  undefinable  feeling  in  addressmg  him,  and  she 
was  satisfied. 

"  We  don't  go  till  twelve,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Her- 
vey,  leaving  a  chair  at  a  httle  distance,  and  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  sofa  by  Ada.  "  Mrs.  Mowbray 
was  kind  enough  to  beg  us  not  to  hurry  ourselves, 
and  I  do  so  hate  going  early.  I  suppose  you  wiU 
be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  us  all,  Miss  Mowbray  ?" 

Ada  smiled,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Vivian  always  says  that  he  feels  like  a  cap- 
tive let  loose  when  he  sees  his  last  visiter  drive 
away — but  I  don't  believe  he  does — I  tliink  he 
only  says  it  to  teaze  me,  because  I  like  to  have 
the  house  quite  full.  Now,  wiU  you  be  honest, 
Miss  Mowbray,  and  tell  me  truly  what  you  feel  ? 
There  is  nobody  here  except  Mr.  Lovel  and  me, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  both  much  too  goodnatured 
to  be  offended — so  do  teU  us,  shan't  you  be  very 
glad  when  we  are  gone  ?" 

Ada  felt  that  other  ears  than  Mrs.  Hervey's  were 
hanging  upon  her  words ;  and  the  consciousness 
gave  a  tone  to  her  voice  which,  perhaps,  she 
might  not  have  wished  it  to  have — and  brought 
to  her  cheek  one  of  those  faint,  soft  blushes  wliich, 
perhaps,  she  would  wilhngly  have  concealed. 

"No,  I  shall  not  be  glad,"  she  said,  without 
raising  her  eyes. 

"  Really !  Miss  Mowbray — I  am  so  glad  to  liear 
it,  for  I  like  being  here  better  than  anything  in 
the  world.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 
Don't  you  feel  flattered,  Mr.  Lovel  ?"  Unsatisfied 
by  a  smile  of  reply,  she  pertinaciously  repeated 
her  inquiry. 

"  May  we  take  the  flattery  to  ourselves  ?"  he 
replied,  not  so  lightly  but  that  he  asked  and  per- 
haps received  some  answer  to  his  question. 

"  I  like  asking  you  questions,  Mr.  Lovel,"  Mrs. 
Hervey  cried,  laugliing,  "  you  are  so  very  discreet 
I  think  I  shall  ask  you  some  more." 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  and  retreated 
a  few  steps  towards  the  fire — but  he  resumed  liis 
old  place,  in  a  mood  of  mind  far  different  to  that 
in  which  lie  had  left  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

As  he  retreated,  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Lord  Roch- 
ford suddenly  approached,  and  the  weight  had 
scarcely  left  his  mind  before  it  returned  with  seven- 
fold power. 

Lord  Rochford  stood  before  Ada,  and  said — "  I 
have  got  Mrs.  Mowbi'ay's  leave  to  make  a  re- 
quest— I  h6pe.  Miss  Mowbray,  you  will  not  re- 
fuse, as  it  is  my  last  night,  to  play  me  those 
charming  Welsh  airs  wliich  I  admired  so  much  a 
few  days  ago." 

His  manners  wei"e  always  awkward,  but  when 
he  allowed  them  to  be  natural,  there  was  no  com- 
plaint to  be  made.  Now,  however,  liaving,  after 
solemn  deliberation,  dotermuied  on  an  act  of  pub- 
lic courtship,  he  thought  it  proper  to  assume  a 
manner  of  self-important  and  self-satisfied  gal- 
lantry, which  sat  upon  liim  with  an  air  that  was 
inexpressibly  ludicrous. 

The  request  was  insignificant  enough,  but  the 
tone  excited  general  attention,  and  others  besides 
Lovel  watclied  Ada  with  curiosity. 

To  his  intent  and  penetrating  eyes  her  displea- 
sure was  veiy  evident — ^lie  saw  her  lip  ciul  with 
disdain — he  saw  the  haughty  color  mount  to  her 
brow.  He  waited  for  her  reply  as  if  life  hung  on 
the  words. 

No  answer  immediately  came. 

His  view  of  her  countenance  was  interruptei 
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Mrs.  Mowbray,  -who  had  been  tuniing  uneasily 
over  the  books  on  the  table,  passed  betAveen  them 
— and  laid  her  hand  on  Ada's  shoulder — lie  saw 
no  more — but  cold,  calm,  and  self-possessed,  he 
heard,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  play ;"  and  a 
moment  afterwards  Ada  and  Lord  Rochford  went 
alone  to  the  pianoforte. 

Mrs.  Hervey  crept  along  the  sofa  and  called  to 
Lovel,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  "  Do  you  see  that, 
Mr.  Lovel  ?     I  thought  so  before,  now  I  am  sure." 

She  continued  to  rattle  on  to  his  heedless  ears. 
His  eyes  had  followed  Ada — his  gaze  rested  upon 
her  as  slie  played — he  saw  her  lovely  features 
kindling  with  the  inspiration  of  the  sweet,  though 
simple  airs  for  which  Lord  Rochford  had  asked — 
he  saw  her  pure  and  noble  beauty,  pure  as  a  St. 
Ceciha  herself,  and  then  he  turned  to  him  who 
stood  beside  her,  the  companion  whom  she  was 
about  to  choose  for  her  life — awkward,  stupid, 
murmiuing  unmeaning  plu-ases  and  vapid  compli- 
ments upon  her  ear.  "  They  are  taking  advantage 
of  her  ambition  to  mislead  her,"  he  thought,  indig- 
nantly ;  and  passionately  in  his  heart  he  said,  that 
this  unholy  marriage  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Mowbray  joined  Mm  where  he  stood,  and 
entered  into  conversation.  Lovel  talked,  and 
talked  bitterly,  recklessly,  excitedly,  and  Mr.  Mow- 
bray was  again  enchanted  with  Mm. 

"  We  are  to  have  a  ball  in  about  a  month,  Lo- 
vel," he  said,  "  on  Ada's  birthday.  I  forget  th^ 
day — can  you  come  down  ?  We  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  for  a  few  days." 

He  should  see  her  again,  then,  before  all  was 
decided. 


CHAPTER  X. 


I  know  I  love  in  vain — strive  apainst  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
1  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  tny  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still ;  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  ndore 
The  sun,  that  looks  tipon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Biron.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  •? 
Rosaline.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once? 
Biron.  I  know  you  did. 

Rosaline.  How  needless  was  it,  then,  for  you  to  ask  the 
question. 

Love's  Labor  Lost. 

Ladt  Robertson,  a  lady  who  had  worked 
herself,  not  into  fashion,  but  into  note  and  atten- 
tion, by  the  number  of  balls  and  parties  which 
she  contributed  towards  the  entertainment  of  the 
London  world,  was  making  her  way  up  her 
crowded  ball-room.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  party 
at  Mowbray  Castle. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Lovel  ?"  she  cried, 
pausing  in  her  energetic  movements  to  get  for- 
ward, "  you  look  more  gloomy  and  misanthropi- 
cal even  than  usual." 

Lovel  woke  out  of  a  reverie,  which  certainly, 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  appear- 
ed to  be  of  an  unpleasing  character. 

"  You  are  very  uncivil,"  he  replied,  smiling  ; 
"  if  I  do  look  very  cross  to-night,  you  might  have 
charitably  supposed  that  it  was  the  toothache,  or 
some  other  ache,  instead  of  plainly  telling  me 
that,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  only  a  degree  worse  than 
usual." 


"  Oh  !  have  you  got  a  toothache  ?  you  must 
let  me  send  you  an  infallible  remedy  I  have 
heard  of — not  that  horrid  creosote  :  I  hope  you 
don't  use  creosote,  Mr.  Lovel." 

"  Neither  creosote,  nor  any  other  remedy, 
thank  you,  for  I  never  had  a  toothache  in  my 
life  ;  I  was  only  pointing  out  to  you  the  incivility 
and  uncharitableaess  of  your  speech." 

"  Oh  !  you  strange  man ;  I  tliought  you  really 
were  suffering — but  since  you  have  got  nothing 
the  matter  with  you,  why  don't  you  dance  ?     I 
believe  you  have  not    once    danced   to-night." 
Lovel  made  no  denial.     "  Do  come  along  with 
me,  you  have  no  idea  how  you  will  be   hated — 
young  ladies  hate  to  see  people  standing  against       . 
the  wall  and  in  door  ways — do  come  with  me,       | 
and  I  will  introduce  you  to  some  very  nice  part-       l 
ners." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  if  I  dance  I  had  rather 
dance  with  old  friends  than  new  ones." 

"  I  have  such  a  beautiful  heiress  here  to-night ; 
do  you  know  her  ?  have  you  seen  lier  ?  No. 
Well,  Mr.  Lovel,  if  you  are  very  good,  I  will 
introduce  you  to  her ;  so  come  along  with  me. 
What !  not  tempted  by  an  heiress — beautiful, 
rich,  and  they  say  very  accomplished.  Just  con- 
sider, what  an  opportunity  for  you." 

"  It  would  be  too  tempting,"  he  said,  smiling, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lovel,  I  give  you  up ;  you  really 
are  a  misanthropist,"  and  she  proceeded  on  her 
way  ;  after  a  few  steps,  beginning  again,  "  What ! 
not  dancing.  Lord  William,  &c.,  Ac." 

"  Are  you  really  a  misanthropist,  Mr.  Lovel  i" 
said  a  voice  close  beside  him.  He  turned  round. 
It  was  a  lady,  not  handsome,  not  very  young,  but 
in  whose  voice,  manner,  and  countenance,  there 
was  an  indescribable  charm. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  London,"  said 
Lovel,  with  a  look  of  pleasure,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  her  and  her  husband. 

"  We  came  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  we  are 
here  to-night  to  see  how  the  world  looks  after 
eight  months'  absence." 

"  If  you  are  not  going  to  dance,  Lovel,"  said 
Lord  Percy,  "  I  wish  you  would  take  a  misan- 
thropical walk  with  my  wife.     She  wants  some 

tea,  and   I  want  to  go  and  speak  to  P , 

whom  I  see  out  there.     I  don't  much  like  trust-       J 
ing  you  and  my  wife  together  ;  but  under  present      1 
circumstances,  and  as  I  see  nobody  better,  I  must       ' 
put  up  with  it ;"  and  he  dropped  her  arm,  and 
endeavored  to  make  his  way  across  the  room. 

The  crowd  was  at  the  moment  so  great,  that 
Lovel  proposed  to  his  companion  to  remain  where 
they  Avere  for  the  present.  Lady  Percy  was  an 
elder  sister  of  Level's  early  friend ;  she  had 
been  already  married,  and  was  abroad  at  the  time 
of  her  brother's  death  ;  but  she,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  her  family,  had  always  felt  a  peculiar 
interest  in  his  welfare  and  happiness.  Since  the 
events  of  those  early  days,  there  had  been 
another  connexion  between  them.  A  year  and  a 
half  before  this  time  her  husband  had  been  apt- 
pointed  to  a  high  office,  and  had  chosen  Lovel  as 
his  secretary :  the  ministry  to  Avhich  he  belonged 
had  resigned  a  few  weeks  after  the  appointment, 
and  at  the  time  there  appeared  little  chance  of  a 
recall — the  momentary  excitement  had,  therefore, 
quickly  faded  from  Level's  mind  ;  but  the  nearer 
intercourse  of  the  few  weeks  of  office,  had 
wakened  a  still  deeper  interest,  aflfection,  and 
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even  admiration,  for  his  character,  in  the  minds 
of  both  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

A  few  slight  remarks  had  passed,  when  Lady- 
Percy  said,  "  I  will  not  call  you  a  misanthropist, 
Mr.  Lovel,  but  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
you — what  is  it  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  particular  ;  I  think  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  my  face,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  that 
I  cannot  be  a  little  out  of  humor  without  pro- 
claiming it  to  the  world.  Lady  Robertson  just 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter." 

"  Then  you  are  a  little  out  of  humor,  you 
allow  ?     I  thought  so.     May  I  aslc  what  it  is  I" 

"  You  will  only  scold  me  if  1  tell  you ;  it  is 
much  the  same  as  usual — discontent  with  the 
world.  I  was  looking  round  the  room,  taking  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  world,  and  thinking  how 
'  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  all  its  uses 
seemed  to  me." 

"  You  do  deserve  scolding,"  she  said  kindly, 
"  for  being  still  in  this  mood  of  mind.  I  really 
cannot  understand  you ;  without  going  deep  into 
the  matter,  without  considering  right  or  wrong, 
you  appear  to  me  to  have  more  subjects  of  in- 
terest than  most  people — and  an  object  for  am- 
bition, which  even  the  commonest  minds  could 
feel.  You  know  that  it  depends  on  yourself 
what  you  shall  be  hereafter." 

"  I  am  sick  of  ambition,"  he  said,  rather  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Then  don't  call  it  ambition — call  it  duty,  to 
use  the  talents  that  have  been  given  you.  I 
hoped  to  find  you  full  of  energy  and  industry, 
and  am  really  sorry  to  come  back  to  these  same 
foolish  complaints.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Lovel,  but 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  they  are  not  only  fool- 
ish, but  unmanly." 

He  colored  slightly  at  her  words,  but  made  no 
answer.  After  an  instant's  silence,  seeing  that 
the  crowd  had  in  some  degree  dispersed,  or  mov- 
ed onwards,  he  proposed  to  go  down  to  tea.  As 
they  passed  along,  a  quadrille  was  forming,  and 
Lady  Percy,  as  she  glanced  over  the  dancers, 
said,  "  There  is  such  a  beautiful  girl  here  to-night, 
a  great  heiress  they  told  me  ;  have  you  seen  her  ?"' 

"  No  !  I  suppose  it  is  the  one  to  whom  Lady 
Robertson  offered  to  introduce  me — but  I  have 
been  in  no  humor  for  hehesses." 

They  went  down  the  staii-s  to  tea.  Lady  Per- 
cy returned  to  the  conversation  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged. 

"  You  say  you  are  sick  of  ambition,  Mr.  Lovel, 
and  yet  I  fancy  that,  at  this  moment,  you  are  en- 
vying such  as  those,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  group 
near  them,  "  who  have  rank,  riches,  and  power  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  their  hearts." 

"  You  wrong  me,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  If  I  had 
rank  and  riches  at  this  moment,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  use  them ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
should  not  prize  what  they  only  can  gain." 

"  Then  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Lovel,"  she  said,  smi- 
ling. "  I  fancied  I  had  discernment  enough  to 
discover  what  was  the  matter  with  you  to-night, 
but  I  see  I  am  mistaken.  Forgive  me  for  having 
"womed  you  with  my  remarks." 

"  No,  you  are  not  mistaken ;"  and  he  turned  his 
face  fully  upon  her — "  I  know  what  you  think — 
you  think  I  wish  to  marry,  and  am  discontented 
because  I  cannot  do  so ;  and  you  are  partly  right. 
Perhaps,  plainly  stated,  that  is  the  whole  of  the 
case ;  though  one  always  fancies  that  in  one's  own 
case  there  are  peculiar  circumstances." 


"  Tliere  usually  are  peculiar  circimistances.  I 
don't  want  to  be  inquisitive,"  she  continued,  kind- 
ly, "  I  will  not  ask  a  single  question,  unless  you 
give  me  leave  to  ask  tliera ;  but  if  I  could  give 
you  any  advice  or  assistance,  I  should,  as  you 
know,  be  too  happy  to  do  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  am  afraid  advice 
or  assistance  is  now  of  httle  avail."  He  stopped : 
then,  with  sudden  determination,  went  on.  "  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  case  is,  and  you  shall  tell 
me  what  you  think.  I  will  not  detain  you  long 
— I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can.  I  have  lately  met 
with  one  who  lias  interested  me  in  no  common 

degree  :  I  cannot  describe "  he  stopped  and 

smiled.  • 

"  Why  do  you  stop,  Mr.  Lovel  ?" 

"  Because  I  feel  that  if  I  say  what  I  think,  you 
you  wUl  only  call  it  a  lover's  madness.  I  do  con- 
fess," and  he  smiled  again,  "  that  I  am  very  mad. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  much  inchned  to  love. 
I  must  admire  first ;  and  hitherto  I  have  seen  so 
many  faults,  that  even  the  first  step  to  love  has  been 
impossible  ;  but  now,  I  am  afraid  that  even  the 
very  faults  attract  me — so  pure,  so  strong,  so  as- 
piring, I  tliought  it  required  but  a  touch  to  change 
them  into  vhtues.  You  see  I  cannot  keep  from 
praising  her ;  but  I  wish  you  could  see  her,  and  I 
think  you  would  feel  as  I  do.  I  passed  some 
time  in  the  house  with  her,  and  I  felt  myself  be- 
coming a  changed  being — becoming  what  you 
wish  me  to  be,  as  strong  and  aspiring  as  herself: 
and  there  were  moments — I  will  tell  you  all  my 
presumption  and  weakness  at  once — when  I  did 
dream  of  making  myself  not  unworthy,  even  of 
her.  I  know  you  must  think  it  strangely  pre- 
sumptuous, but  I  assure  you  they  were  only  flit- 
ting dreams,  and  it  is  not  their  disappointment 
that  makes  me  miserable  now." 

"I  don't,  indeed,  tliink  you  presumptuous,  Mr. 
Lovel — I  must  inteiTupt  you  to  say  so ;  at  tliis 
present  moment  I  think  marriage  might  be  im- 
prudent, but  I  think  in  a  very  few  years  it  will 
no  longer  be  so.  You  know  my  husband's  opinion 
of  you,  and  you  know  that  his  opinion  will  not  be 
a  barren  opinioa  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
hopes  astir  just  now  of  a  change  ?  Percy  thinks 
it  must  soon  come  ;  and  do  you  know,  Mr.  Lovel, 
that  when  it  does  come,  there  are  plans — ambi- 
tious plans — for  you  ;  you  are  not  going  to  be  left 
in  privacy ;  but  no  more  of  this  now — and  don't 
thank  me ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  hus- 
band's opinion  of  you.  Pray  go  on  vnth  your 
story." 

"  I  must  thank  you  at  all  times  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  addition  to 
beauty  and  talents,  such  as  I  at  least  have  never 
seen  before,  she  is  also  an  heu'ess,  I  think  you 
will  think  me  presumptuous  to  have  dreamed 
even  for  one  moment.  But,  as  I  said,  those' 
dreams  are  nothing.  I  could  not  help  dreaming ; 
and  it  is  not  because  they  are  at  an  end  that  I  feel 
ferocious  now,  but  because  in  her  degradation  all 
earth  is  darkened.  If  she,  without  one  spark  of 
love,  can  sell  herself  for  mere  worldUnoss,  who 
can  one  trust ;  it  makes  one  scorn  manlvind.  And 
yet,  I  feel  still  that  she  is  bUnded — misled  for  the 
moment  by  ambition — and  will  wake  to  misery  ; 
and  if  I  could,  I  would  lay  down  my  hfe  to  save 
her.  I  am  afraid  I  have  told  you  a  strangely  in- 
comprehensible story,  have  I  not  ?"  he  said,  smil- 
ing :  "  I  dare  say  you  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

"  You  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  guessed,  certain- 
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ly,"  she  replied,  laughing ;  "  but  I  have  guessed  it 
ail,  I  think.  I  am  afraid  yau  spoke  rightly  when 
you  said  assistance  was  impossible.  But  teU  me, 
IS  this  worldly  marriage  settled  ?" 

"  No,  not  absolutely  settled — at  least  I  think 
not.  I  think  I  shall  see  her  again  before  it  is  set- 
tled— ^that  is,  if  I  can  go  and  see  her  degrade  her 

self but  this  is  my  presumption  again ;  I 

sometimes  feel  that  I  could  save  her — not  save 
her  for  myself — not  interfere  where  I  liave  no 
right — ^but  wake  her  nobler  nature,  and  make  her 
pause, — save  her  from  sacrificing  herself,  before 
she  is  eighteen,  to  a  cold  dream  of  ambition,  whidi, 
to  a  character  like  hers,  must  be  misery.  This  is 
what  I  ponder  upon  night  and  day." 

"  And  why  do  you  fancy  that  i/ou  would  have 
such  influence  ?"  asked  his  companion. 

He  colored,  and  was  silent ;  then  merely  said, 
"  Presumption  again." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lovel,"  she  said,  kindly,  "  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  case  beyond  assistance ;  but  wUl  this 
advice  be  of  any  use  ?  Do  not  let  your  present 
ferocious  mood,  as  you  call  it,  prevent  you  from 
seeing  her  again.  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  do  any 
additional  harm  to  yourself,  and  you  may  do  good 
to  her :  and  I  think  I  would  add,  (though,  from 
not  knowing  all  tlie  cu'cumstances,  knowing  no- 
thing of  parents'  wishes,  which  are  very  strong 
■with  me,  I  don't  speak  so  certain,)  do  not  be  afraid 
of  being  too  presumptuous.  I  often  think  that 
what  you  want  is  a  little  presumption.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  you  vain,  but  I  have 
failed." 

He  tlianked  her  very  warmly ;  and  after  a  ht- 
tle  more  conversation,  they  began  to  return  to 
the  room  they  had  left.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
they  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  to  watch  tlie 
stream  that  was  poming  fi-om  a  door  (the  house 
being  oddly  built,)  on  a  landing-place  a  few  steps 
below  them.  Lady  Percy  was  liere  met  by  a 
number  of  acquaintance,  whom  she  had  not  seen, 
and  some  not  very  interesting  conversation  took 
place.  Half  a  dozen  in  succession  remarked  upon 
the  crowd  ;  about  the  same  number  on  "  the  heat, 
though  it  was  only  March ;"  two  said,  "  what  a 
pretty  baU,"  as  they  passed,  with  poor,  neglected 
daughters  on  their  arms ;  but  the  largest  num- 
ber asked  her  when  she  came  to  London,  and  if 
L Park  was  witliin  a  day's  journey. 

"How  patiently  you  have  borne  your  catechism," 
said  Lovel,  smiUng ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  never  behave 
half  as  well." 

"  It  makes  one  laugh,  certainly,"  she  repUed ; 
"  but  I  must  rather  defend  my  fellow-creatures. 
What  were  they  to  say  to  me,  meeting  me  sud- 
denly in  this  way  after  such  a  long  absence  ?" 

"  Oh  !•  I  don't  know  what  they  ought  to  say ; 
but  I  infinitely  prefer  the  remarks  on  the  crowd 
and  the  heat,  which  are  truly  felt,  to  the  inquiries 
after  L Park,  from  people  who  do  not  at- 
tend even  to  the  answer." 

"  Well,  I  agree  with  you ;  I  feel  rather  ashamed 
of  myself  for  patiently  repeating  'only  sixty 
miles,'  when  I  see  the  eyes  wandering  away  in 
quite  another  direction.  ,But  see,"  she  cried  sud- 
denly, "  there  is  the  heiress  I  mentioned — is  she 
not  beautiful  ?" 

Beautiful  indeed  he  thought  her,  as  Lady  Per- 
cy plainly  saw,  when,  surprised  at  receiving  no 
answer,  she  looked  up  in  his  flushed  and  startled 
face.  It  was  Ada  Mowbray  on  whom  liis  gaze 
rested,  as  she  went  down  the  stairs,  attended  by 


Lord  Rochford.    She  did  not  look  np ;  but  it  xras 

herself  in  her  surpassing  beauty,  with  her  lofty 
step  and  queen-Uke  manner,  and,  either  in  pride 
or  uiiconsciousness,  her  indifference  to  the  ad- 
miring looks  that  followed  her  and  met  her  as 
she  passed. 

Lady  Percy  perceived  in  a  moment  how  it  was, 
and,  unobserved,  disengaging  hCT  arm  from  Le- 
vel's, passed  into  the  a-owd  ;  but  in  a  moment  he 
had  followed  her. 

"  Pray  don't  let  me  detain  you,  Mr.  Lovel ;  I 
shall  be  sure  to  find  ray  husband  in  a  moment." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  srmle,  though  a  mel- 
ancholy one,  and  shook  liis  head 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  should 
only  be  intruding  there." 

"  There  is  my  husband,"  she  said,  after  a  few 
minutes ;  "  now  do  leave  me,  Mr.  Lovel ;  and,  as 
my  last  advice,  will  you  forgive  me  for  saying, 
don't  be  foolish — don't  fancy  needless  offence  ;  she 
did  not  see  you." 

"  Whatever  I  do,  your  kindness  will  not  be  for- 
gotten," he  said,  earnestly,  as  he  left  her. 

He  returned  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
stood  there,  uncertain  whether  or  not  to  seek  Miss 
Mowbray.  As  he  hesitated,  he  heard  the  cry, 
"  Mr.  Mowbray's  carriage  stops  the  way !"  and, 
bending  eagerly  forward,  he  saw  Ada  pass  along, 
and  Lord  Rochford  still  at  her  side. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Why  stands  he  gazing  on  those  lighted  walls, 
Since  buried  hope  is  all  their  light  recalls  ? 
Why  stands  he  listening  to  the  merry  sound 
Of  nmsic,  and  the  rajiid  feet  that  bound 
Through  the  light  mazes  of  the  midnight  dance? 
Why  tiirn.«  he  there  his  melancholy  glance  1 
Is  she  not  there  whose  smile,  for  many  a  day, 
Shed  love  and  hope,  like  sunshine,  on  his  way  ? 
London — x  Poem. 

Ada  Mowbray's  single  and  sudden  appearance 
in  London,  far  from  being  a  romantic  one,  had 
been  caused  simply  by  a  toothache.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray had  been  suffering  so  severely  from  that  in- 
fhction,  that  she  had  obtained  leave  from  Mr. 
Mowbray  to  go  to  London  for  advice.  At  the 
dentist's  she  met  with  Lady  Robertson,  who  m 
her  youth,  as  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant, 
liad  been  a  constant  viater  at  old  Mr.  Freeland's, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Mowtaray.  Their  early  friend- 
ship was  remembered,  and  renewed  ;  the  ball  was 
mentioned,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  promised  to  gain 
Mr.  Mowbray's  consent  to  bring  "her  beautiful 
daughter  to  ornament  the  baU,"  as  Lady  Robert- 
son, struck  by  Ada's  appearance,  earnestly  im- 
plored. 

Mr.  Mowbray  at  first  decidedly  refused ;  but, 
on  second  thoughts,  consented.  He  did  not  wish 
his  plans  to  be  deranged  by  the  appearance  of 
any  other  suitor,  which  he  thought,  with  Ada's 
beauty  and  prospects,  would  not  improbably  hap- 
pen if  she  was  seen  and  known  in  London.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  refusal ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray promised  to  leave  London  on  the  morning 
after' the  ball,  it  struck  him  that  the  admiration 
which  Ada  must  excite,  would  probably  enhance 
her  value  in  Lord  Rochford's  eyes,  while  a  single 
appearance  was  unUkely  to  produce  more  than 
passing  admiration.  This  second  consideration 
was  the  cause  of  his  consent ;  and  he  congratula- 
ted himself  the  next  day  on  the  justness  of  bis 
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second  thoughts,  -whem  his  ears  were  greeted  by 
the  pleasing  sounds  of  compUments  on  liis  daugh- 
ter's beauty,  and  by  the  casual  remarks  which  he 
overheard  upon  Lord  Rochford's  attentions  and 
■"  luck" 

The  visit  to  London  -was  not  without  effect  on 
Ada's  mind,  but  the  effect  was  of  a  double  kind. 
She  had  seen  something  of  the  homage  paid  to 
rank,  in  the  attentions  which  Lord  Eochford  re- 
ceived, and  which  his  rank  and  riches  alone  could 
claim ;  a  homage  not  unnatural — not,  if  restrained 
from  excess,  to  be  condemned,  for  so  far  as  tiiey 
are  distinctions,  and  we  allow  them  to  be  such,  so 
fer  they  command  respect.  She  had  seen  it,  and 
she  had  not  seen  it  in  vain ;  but  she  had  also 
tasted  something  of  the  sweets  of  admiration,  that 
magic  cup,  which  nothing  but  the  strongest  prin- 
ciple can  withstand  ;  and  the  very  consciousness 
tliat  admiration  bad  been  pleasing  to  her  had  in 
some  dugree  softened  her  pride,  brought  her  down 
from  her  lonely  grandeur,  and  forced  her  to  own 
that  she,  too,  was  but  a  mortal  after  all. 

The  birth  day  came  at  last,  and  preparation 
was  made  for  its  celebration  on  a  scale  of  "  prince- 
ly hospitality,"  which,  with  many  a  smUe  and 
many  a  sigh,  brought  back  Mr.  Reginald  Mow- 
bray's days  to  Mrs.  Watkyn's  mind.  She  walked 
up  and  down  the  long  ball-room, — now  glorying 
in  its  height  and  breadth,  now  peevishly  remon- 
strating with  the  servants  on  their  deviation  from 
the  only  standard  of  perfection  in  her  mind,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Adelayde  Mowbray. 
"  This  is  the  way  we  used  to  do,"  she  exclaimed, 
making  some  very  trifling  alteration  in  the  hang- 
ing of  the  curtains ;  "  my  lady  never  could  abear 
to  have  them  tumbled  about  in  this  fashion." 

The  guests  who  were  invited  to  sleep  at  the 
castle  arrived  in  time  for  dinner,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lovel,  who  had  been  detained  in  London, 
and  reached  Mowbray  only  a  short  time  before 
the  opening  of  the  ball-room.  When  he  entered 
the  room,  dancing  had  already  begun,  and  he 
stood  apart,  after  speaking  to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  till 
a  dispersion  of  the  crowd  should  give  him  time 
to  contemplate  Ada,  and  to  read  in  lier  counte- 
nance whether  or  not  her  fate  was  decided. 

He  saw  her  at  last,  and  his  very  fu'st  glance 
told  him  that  she  was  changed.  She  was  no 
longer  indifferent  to  the  smiles  of  the  world  as 
she  had  been.  It  might  be  for  evil — it  might  be 
for  good  ;  but  it  was  certain  that  some  breath  had 
passed  over  her,  and  had  disturbed  her  cold  se- 
renity. It  was  evident,  even  in  her  dress.  As 
usual,  it  was  arranged  with  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  but  her  former  severe  simphcity  was  gone. 
Even  an  inexperienced  eye  could  detect  the  cost- 
liness of  the  lace  that  covered  her  gown,  and, 
though  her  head  and  her  neck  were  unadorned, 
glittering  stars  of  diamonds,  with  the  appearance 
rather  of  use  than  ornament,  were  here  and  there 
employed  in  looping  up  the  falling  lace  of  her 
dress.  And  there  was  a  brighter  light  in  her  eye, 
and  a  faint  color  tinged  her  cheek,  and  though, 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  joyous  throng,  slie 
stood  cold  and  unexcited,  yet  Lovel  felt  that 
something  of  earthlier  feeling  was  there — some- 
thing less  of  lofty  pride — something  more  of 
earthly  vanity. 

Wlien  he  first  discovered  her  among  the  throng. 
Lord  Rochford  was  leaving  her  side ;  but  he  had 
gazed  but  a  few  moments  before  the  Peer  return- 
ed agaia     The  sight  was  enough,  or,  if  not 


enough,  the  comments  beside  him  would  have 
made  it  so. 

"  Oh  I  no  doubt  of  it,  I  fancy,"  said  Lady  Fair- 
fax to  a  friend.  "Mr.  Mowbray  has  managed 
well ;  it  is  a  great  match,  even  for  Miss  Mowbray, 
tliough,  with  her  beauty  and  her  position,  she  has 
a  right,  I  allow,  to  look  higL  "When  we  were 
here  before,  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, though  my  maid  told  me  that  it  was  talk- 
ed of  even  then ;  but  the  case  is  evidently  altered 
now." 

With  a  sinking,  sickening  heart,  Lovel  turned 
away,  and  left  the  ball-room.  Foimd  by  Mr. 
Mowbray  in  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  he  was 
requested  to  come  and  make  a  fourth  at  a  whist- 
tabie ;  and,  though  he  pleaded  indifferent  play- 
ing, he  was  not  allowed,  on  that  score,  to  escape. 

The  night  was  wearing  on,  his  partner  indig- 
nant, his  own  losses  considerable,  (though  on  that 
point  he  was  perfectly  callous,  in  liis  present  mood 
of  mind,)  before  he  could  prevail  on  one  of  the 
bystanders  to  take  his  place,  for  Mr.  Mowbray 
was  rather  dreaded  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county.  When  he  at  last  got  free,  and  was  re- 
turning to  the  ball-room,  he  was  accosted  by  Mrs. 
Hervey,  who  had  been  valsing  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, and  was  now  resting  dm-ing  a  quadrille. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Lovel,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ; 
where  have  you  been  aU  the  evening  ?  I  assure 
you,  I  have  wondered  very  often  what  you  could 
be  doing  with  yourself.  Now  do  tell  me,  why 
haven't  you  been  dancing,  and  where  have  you 
been  ?" 

"  I  fell  a  victim  to  whist,  and  I  have  been  dis- 
tinguishing myself." 

"  Oh,  that  horrid  whist !  how  I  do  pity  jovl 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  hate  so  much ; 
and  I  dare  say,  you  were  dying  to  dance  all  the 
while." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  was  not  dying  to  dance ;  I 
dare  say,  as  far  as  amusement  goes,  that  I  was 
better  amused  there  than  I  should  have  been 
here." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lovel !  I  have  been  wishing  so  much 
to  see  you  again, — there  are  such  a  quantity  of 
questions  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  Do  you  know 
that  I  believe  Vivian  quite  hates  the  sound  of 
your  name ;  he  says  I  never  talk  of  anybody 
else." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Lovel,  smiling. 

"  Oh  !  you  need  not  be  offended  with  Vivian, 
for  he  hkes  you  very  much  indeed  ;  only  he  says 
he  gets  tired  of  hearing  you  always  quoted,  be- 
cause I  go  about  from  place  to  place  asking  your 
three  questions ;  and  you  can't  think  what  curious 
tilings  I  find  out.  I  forget  them  all  now,  but  I 
have  been  so  surprised.  By-the-bye,  that  makes 
me  think  of  Miss  Mowbray.  I  was  so  surprised 
to  see  her  dress  to-night.  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  beautiful?  As  to  that  lace,  I  should 
think  it  cost  I  don't  know  what ;  and  I  have  been 
telling  Vivian  that  I  must  and  wUl  have  some 
like  it,  or  I  am  sure  I  shall  qmte  die  of  envy. 
And  how  beautiful  she  looks  too  !  I  suppose  it 
is  tlie  diamonds,  for  I  never  admired  her  so  much 
tUl  to-night.  And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Lovel,  they 
say  it  is  quite  settled  that  she  is  to  marry  Lord 
Rochford.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  the  report,"  he  replied,  quietly. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lovel,  do  you  know,  I  don't  like  it. 
I  have  looked  at  them  both,  and  I  don't  think  he 
is  in  love,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  not.    Vivian  is 
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very  funny;  he  says  he  calls  it  quite  a  love 
match,  for  that  they  are  both  as  much  in  love 
with  each  other's  money  as  they  can  be.  But  I 
don't  like  such  worldly  marriages  ;  now  do  you, 
Mr.  Lovel  ?  I  think  it  is  quite  shocking  to  prom- 
ise to  love  a  person,  and  all  the  while  not  to  care 
a  bit  about  him.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have 
done  such  a  thing  for  all  the  world.  But  good 
gracious,  is  that  a  valse, — and  I  never  saw  that 
the  quadrille  was  over !  Oh,  Mr.  Lovel,  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  and  tell  Miss  Mowbray 
thjrt  I  have  asked  fifty  thousand  people,  and 
they  all  say  that  they  would  rather  have  a  cotil- 
lion than  a  country  dance.  She  begged  me  to 
find  out.  Now  please  don't  forget,  for  I  must  go 
back  to  my  place." 

Lovel  stood  irresolute  ;  but  a  momentary  sight 
of  Miss  Mowbray  standing  near  her  mother, 
without  Lord  Rochford,  gave  him  boldness,  and 
he  approached  her.  She  saw  him  coming,  and  a 
deeper  blush  than  he  had  ever  yet  seen  passed 
over  her  face  ;  and  when  he  met  her,  there  was 
something  like  embarrassment  in  her  manner — 
he  could  not  tell  whether  it  came  from  pleasure 
or  from  pain ;  but  it  was  not  with  absolute  indif- 
ference, and  indifference  only  is  utterly  without 
hope.  He  gave  his  message  composedly,  saying 
he  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Hervey  to  speak  to  her. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  took  up  the  words,  and,  uncon- 
scious of  the  feelings  in  Level's  mind,  said,  half 
jestingly,  half  seriously — 

"  Is  this  your  only  reason  for  coming  near  us, 
Mr.  Lovel  ?  I  am  afraid  you  have  lost  your 
civility.  It  is  like  your  behavior  in  London.  Mr. 
Lovel  says  he  saw  us  in  London,  Ada ;  and  I 
have  been  telling  him  that  I  thought  we  had 
very  good  reason  to  be  offended  with  him,  for 
having  forsaken  us  in  that  strange  land." 
'  Lovel  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  Ada — a 
single  involuntary  glance. 

She  turned  away  her  head,  but  not  haugh- 
tily— not  even  his  distrustful  heart  could  so  inter- 
pret it. 

"  Ask  Ada  how  she  liked  London,  Mr.  Lovel," 
Mrs.  Mowbray  began  again.  "  I  really  thought 
that  her  head  would  have  been  a  little  turned ; 
but  I  was  wrong.  She  has  returned  to  Mow- 
bray quite  untainted." 

As  she  ceased  speaking  she  moved  away. 

A  somewhat  awkward  silence  followed.  To 
Lovel,  it  was  one  of  those  precious  moments  too 
precious  to  waste,  and  therefore  impossible  to 
use.  "  Untainted !" — He  unconsciously  pondered 
upon  the  word,  and  marvelled  how  it  was  possi- 
ble that  she,  "  so  purely  bright,  so  calmly  fair," 
could  be  about  to  sell  herself  her  truth,  her  hap- 
piness, the  world's  respect,  for  mere  ungilded, 
imsanctified  riches,  rank,  and  power.  It  was  a 
mystery  ;  and,  as  he  stood  beside  her,  his  heart 
swelled  with  the  desire  to  open  her  blinded  eyes, 
to  undeceive  her  deluded  imagination. 

She  did  not  speak.  It  is  possible  something  of 
the  same  train  of  thought  was  passing  in  her  own 
mind. 

"  Is  it  not  your  birthday.  Miss  Mowbray  ?" 
Lovel  said  at  last,  breaking  the  silence  suddenly 
and  with  eflfort. 

"  Yes,  I  am  eighteen  to-day." 

"  Your  •  new  year  is  opening  brightly  and 
gaily."  He  looked  at  her  with  his  peculiar  melan- 
choly smile  as  he  spoke. 

She  made  no  answer.    The  light  that  had  ani- 


mated her  countenance  early  in  the  evening  was 
fading  away.  Something  of  thoughtfulness  was 
stealing  over  and  softening  her  beautiful  fea- 
tures. 

Lovel  watched  her  with  admiration,  anxiety, 
and  wonder.  "  Is  the  brightness  fading  from  her 
dreams  ?"  he  thought ;  "  has  she  bound  herself, 
sold  herself,  and  now,  too  late,  does  she  repent  ? 
— or  is  it  possible — can  there  be  truth  in  my 
strange  presumptuous  thoughts — if  I  dared. . . ." 
but  here  he  checked  himself.  "  Madness !"  he 
said  :  "  have  I  not  seen  and  heard  enough !" 

And  in  confirmation  of  all  he  had  already  seen 
and  heard,  Lord  Rochford  at  the  moment  ap- 
proached. He  came  to  engage  Ada  for  the  last 
quadrille,  barely  making  a  request — almost  tak- 
ing it  as  his  right,  concluding  his  speech  with  an 
awkward  compliment,  expressing  his  desire  to 
begin  and  end  the  evening  with  her.  Ada  bowed 
her  acceptance,  but  so  coldly  and  disdainfully, 
that  Lovel's  fear  and  wonder  were  excited  afresh. 
How  could  she  thus  deceive  herself? 

"Miss  Mowbray,"  he  said,  seriously  and  qui- 
etly, after  a  moment's  thought,  "good  wishes 
are  accepted  on  our  birthdays,  even  from  stran- 
gers. None  can  more  earnestly  wish  you  happi- 
ness than  I  do.  What  good  thing  may  I  wish 
you  that  you  would  care  to  accept  ?" 

"  You  will  not  wish  me  the  fulfilment  of  my 
own  wishes,"  she  replied. 

"  I  will — I  would,  at  least,  if  I  could  feel  that 
they  would  secure  your  happiness." 

"  We  all  think  too  much  of  happiness,"  she 
said,  with  something  of  sadness  in  her  voice,  "  it 
is  a  poor  word,  too  poor  to  be  the  object  of  our 
lives ;  and  for  me,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  I  know  that  it  cannot  be." 

"  Not  for  you  ?"  he  said,  surprised  at  her  tone, 
unconscious  to  what  she  alluded,  to  what  thfe 
conversation  tended ;  "  to  whom  like  you  have 
the  means  of  happiness  been  given  ?    You  have 

much  to  enjoy,  and  much how  much  to 

bestow." 

"  But  those  who  desire  too  much  cannot  be 
satisfied.  I  know  that  my  life  must  end  in  dis- 
appointment." 

"  Do  you  already  know  this  ?" 

"  I  feel  it,"  she  replied,  sadly ;  some  conflict 
was  evidently  agitating  her  mind — a  conflict  of 
some  new  feeling  with  her  old-cherished  dreams, 
and  the  conflict  saddened  her. 

"  I  feared  it  would  be  thus,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
must  it  be  ?"  He  knew  not  whether  she  spoke 
of  her  own  abstract  visions,  or  whether,  in  truth, 
the  stings  of  a  too  late  repentance  were  awaken- 
ing her. 

"  What  would  you  wish  me  ?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly, turning  towards  him. 

"/.'"  and  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  a  startled  gaze. 

She  turned  away  her  head  again  with  the  same 
peculiar  movement — ^not  inviting,  and  yet  far, 
very  far  from  repulsive. 

He  recovered  and  restrained  himself,  and  re- 
called his  bewildered  senses,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded. 

Many  said,  that  night,  the  report  of  the  expect- 
ed marriage  flying  from  one  to  the  other,  there 
was  "  such  a  flirtation"  going  on  between  Lord 
Rochford  and  Miss  Mowbray  ;  but  none  said  that 
there  had  been  a  flirtation  between  Miss  Mow- 
bray and  Mr.  Lovel,  and  yet  the  latter  observa- 
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tion  would  have  been  the  truest  of  the  two. 
Yes,  the  proud,  cold  Ada  Mowbray  had  been 
guilty  of  something  approaching,  at  least,  to  a 
flirtation,  and  •when  the  evening  was  over,  and 
she  stood  alone  in  her  own  room,  she  became 
conscious  of  it.  Ada  was  no  self-deceiver.  Noth- 
ing is  80  easy  as  to  see  and  not  to  observe — 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
siglits  which  might  be  seen  in  our  own  minds. 
It  requires  some  strength  to  m-eet  sternly  face  to 
face  that  which  it  displeases  us  to  acknowledge ; 
but  Ada  was  not  a  self-deceiver ;  she  might  mis- 
take, perhaps,  parts  of  her  character ;  but  once 
warned  that  some  unexpected  feeHng  had  arisen, 
she  met  it  manfully — questioned  it,  and,  as  it 
might  be,  yielded  to  it,  or  conquered  it.  She  had 
60  acknowledged  to  herself  the  unexpected  plea- 
sure with  which  she  had  received  the  admira- 
tion lavished  upon  her  in  London — the  mere  ad- 
miration for  her  beauty.  It  had  lowered  her  in 
her  own  eyes ;  but  she  had  acknowledged  it ; 
and  now,  as  her  conscience  warned  her  that  other 
feeUngs  equally  unexpected  had  arisen  within, 
she  turned  at  once  to  meet  them,  to  drag  them 
forth  and  scrutinize  them  as  to  their  depth,  and 
strength,  and  chai'acter. 

She  threw  open  the  window,  and  sat  down  to 
think.  It  was  a  clear,  starlight,  frosty  night,  and 
the  cold  air  blew  in  upon  her  cheek,  Hushed  and 
heated  with  unwonted  excitement ;  but  she  braved 
it — the  cold  assisted  her  in  clearing  and  calming 
her  mind. 

The  struggle  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
struggle  between  love  and  ambition.  That  the 
influence  which  Lovel  exercised  over  Ada's  mind 
consisted  in  some  feeling  approaching  to  love, 
her  manner  and  conduct  (although  she  herself, 
thoughtful  and  abstracted,  was  little  aware  in 
how  great  a  degree)  plainly  declared ;  but  it  was 
not  love  that  came  under  her  notice :  the  con- 
flict was  rather  of  principles  than  of  sentiments. 
The  consciousness  that  not  all  the  depth  of  the 
devotion  with  which  he  regarded  her  could  in- 
vest her  opinions  with  beauty  or  honor  in  Lovel's 
eyes  affected  her  more  than  a  thousand  words  of 
argument,  and  she  turned  to  scrutinize  those 
opinions,  and  question  with  them  as  to  what,  in 
very  truth,  their  worth  might  be. 

The  conflict  was  severer  than  she  had  antici- 
pated ;  perhaps  before  the  starry  vault  of  Hea- 
ven,— so  high,  so  wide,  so  pure, — her  dreams  of 
vain  ambition  looked  poor  and  grovelling  indeed ; 
perhaps,  feelings  deeper  even  than  those  depths 
into  which  her  eyes  were  piercing,  gave  a  bright- 
er light  to  the  better  promptings  of  her  nature ; 
certain  it  is  that  a  moment  had  come  when  she 
asked  herself  almost  in  scorn  whether  ambition 
was  worth  the  sacrifice  which  she  was  about  to 
make  for  it.  The  question  was  asked  and  re- 
mained unanswered,  and  unanswered,  then  at 
least,  it  was  destined  to  be,  for  slie  was  aroused 
from  her  solitary  musings  by  her  mother's  en- 
trance. 

"  My  dear  Ada,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed in  astonishment,  as  Ada  rose  from  the 
window  ;  "  sitting  in  tlie  cold  air  after  that  heat- 
ed ball-room  1  My  dear  child,  will  you  tell  me 
what  you  are  made  of?" 

Ada  slightly  smiled,  closed  the  window,  and 
came  towards  her  mother. 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  you,  Ada,  though  it  is  so 
late,  because  your  father  was  anxious  that  I 
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should  speak  to-night.  I  have  never  yet  men- 
tioned to  you  his  wish  and  both  our  wisnes,"  she 
added,  with  the  emphasis  which  some  people  ad- 
dress to  themselves  in  order  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  speaking  the  truth,  "  with 
regard  to  Lord  Rochford ;  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  influence  you,  and  I  saw  no  symptoms 
of  your  showing  any  disinchnation  to  comply 
with  those  wishes ;  but  as  your  father  now  has 
reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Rochford  is  anxious 
to  come  to  a  decision,  and  will  probably  speak 
to  you  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  be  prepared  for  such 
an  event,  prepared  to  give  at  once  a  decisive  an- 
swer.    You  understand  me,  Ada  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  suppose,  my  dear  Ada,  that  you  have  al- 
ready considered  this  subject.  You  have  been 
aware,  I  suppose,  of  Lord  Rochford's  wishes  be 
fore  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

There  was  something  in  her  daughter's  ap- 
pearance, as  she  stood  with  her  eyes_  thoughtfully 
fixed  on  the  ground,  that  startled  Mrs.  Mowbray 
into  the  idea  'that  there  was  something  in  her 
mind  which  might  lead  to  an  opposition  to  Mr. 
Mowbray's  plans;  an  idea  which  he  had  sug- 
gested, but  she,  till  this  instant,  had  denied.  'Novr 
trembling  at  the  very  supposition  of  such  a  con- 
flict, she  hastened  to  speak  again. 

"  Your  father  tells  me,  that  during  his  late 
visit  to  London,  having  plainly  seen  what  Lord 
Rochford's  intentions  were,  he  inquired  a  good 
deal  into  his  character  and  his  affairs,  and  he  has 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  His  rent-roll  is 
large,  and,  what  is  unusual  in  these  days,  unen- 
cumbered, and  he  has  no  extravagant  tastes  or 
bad  habits ;  on  the  contrary,  he  bears  an  excel- 
lent character.  Mr.  Mowbray  went  one  day  to 
call  at  Rochford  House,  and  he  was  both  pleased 
and  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  good  taste,  and 
even  the  magnificence,  of  the  house  and  all  its 
arrangements  ;  indeed,  he  was  in  every  way  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  what  he  saw  of  Lord 
Rochford.  He  says,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  that 
if  the  future  Countess  of  Rochford  lias  beauty 
equal  to  the  other  advantages  she  will  possess, 
that  she  will  be  quite  the  queen  of  London  so- 
ciety." 

And  while  Mrs.  Mowbray,  fi-om  a  sense  of  duty, 
spoke  her  worldly  words — the  worldliness  of 
which  she  was  attempting  to  conceal,  by  min- 
gling with  it  praises  of  Lord  Rochford's  charac- 
ter— she  was  at  the  moment  scorning  herself  for 
speaking,  and  scorning  those  who,  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, could  be  influenced  by  such  considerations. 
When  she  paused,  she  fixed  a  scrutinizing  eye 
upon  her  daughter;  but  Ada's  countenance  be- 
trayed no  cliange ;  thoughtful  she  had  stood,  and 
thoughtful  she  remained. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Ada,  I  will  not  keep  you  up 
any  longer — we  shall  both  be  much  better  in  bed ; 
you  will  think  over  what  I  have  said." 

"  Yes,  mamma.  Good  night." 
"  Good  night,  my  dear  child !"  At  the  door 
Mrs.  Mowbray  paused,  and,  turning  round,  she 
laughingly  added  something  in  the  manner  of 
Edith  Bellenden's  postscri2:)t,  that  which  had,  in 
fact,  been  the  chief  point  of  her  late  discoiu-se 
with  her  husband,  or  rather,  of  her  husband's  dis- 
course to  her — "  Your  fatlier  says,  Ada,  that  you 
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must  remember  that,  agreeable  as  Mr.  Lovel  is, 
he  is  nothing  but  a  clerk." 

A  blush  of  shame,  pride,  and  anger,  moimted 
even  to  Ada's  temples,  and  she  tmned  away. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  closed  the  door,  and  sighed ;  she 
had  never  felt  so  much  interest,  so  much  sympa- 
thy with,  so  much  tenderness  for  her  daughter, 
as  she  did  at  that  moment  when  she  fancied,  and 
fancied — with  her  own  affectionate  nature — far 
beyond  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  love  was 
struggling  in  Ada's  mind  with  submission  to  her 
father's  wishes ;  she  had  never  till  that  moment 
believed  that  Ada  Could  love ;  she  now  for  a  few 
Lours  sighed  over  her,  loved  her,  and  pitied  her, 
as  a  broken-hearted  girl. 

The  door  closed,  and  Ada  remained  alone ;  but 
not  again  to  think :  in  one  moment  the  decision 
had  been  made.  The  picture  of  the  future  Coun- 
tess of  Eochford  had  not  been  without  its  influ- 
ence ;  but  the  shame  and  indignation  with  which 
she  heard  that  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to 
warn  her — Ada  Mowbray — against  the  attractions 
of  Mr.  Lovel — against  the  dangers  of  love — was 
alone  sufficient  to  banish  every  better,  to  drown 
every  softer  feehng ;  and,  in  a  state  of  towering 
pride,  and  with  her  cheek  crimson,  though  she  was 
alone,  the  die  was  cast,  and  her  resolution  taken. 


^  CHAPTER   XII. 

Farewell !  in  tearless  agony  I  part : 
Beloved,  the  pang  can  cost  thee  little  now : 

The  thought  of  triumph  dwells  within  thy  heart — 
The  smile  of  triumph  play's  around  thy  brow. 

But,  oh  !  when  that  is  gone,  and  time  has  dimmed — 
If  Time  can  dim  the  glory  of  thine  eye — 

When  the  full  cup  of  joy,  which  now  is  brimmed, 
Drained  by  thine  eager  spirit,  shall  be  dry: 

When  the  bright  sun  that  gilds  thy  day  is  set, 
A  star's  faint  lustre  may  resume  its  reign  ; 

I  am  contented  that  thou  shouldst  forget: 
All  love  thee  now,  but  I  will  love  thee  then. 

I  Anon. 

To  some  minds,  the  degradation  of  a  character 
which  they  have  loved  and  admired  is  a  trial 
more  painful  than  any  disappointment  of  their 
own  hopes  or  affections ;  and  Lovel's  was  one  of 
these.  He  could  have  borne,  he  did  bear  calmly, 
the  coldness  and  avoidance,  the  marked  avoid- 
ance, with  which  Ada  punished  him  for  her  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  her  dreams  of  ambition ; 
he  could  well  have  borne  to  see  her  wooed  and 
won  by  another  who  had  been  worthy  of  her ; 
but  he  was  stung  to  madness  by  the  sight  of  her 
reception — her  cold  and  calm,  but  satisfied  recep- 
tion— of  the  awkward  einprcsscnient  with  wliicli 
Lord  Rochford  sought,  during  the  next  few  days, 
to  declare  a  passion  wliich  did  not  exist.  Night 
and  morning,  he  said  he  could  bear  it  no  more ; 
but  night  and  morning  still  found  him  watching 
the  progress  of  the  aiTangements  (they  can  be 
called  by  no  higher  name)  with  a  species  of  breath- 
less fascination  ;  wliile  through  liis  mind,  in  rapid 
alternate  moods,  arose  a  disbehef  in  all  truth  and 
virtue,  scorn  of  himself  and  all  mankind,  reckless 
indifference  to  liis  whole  future  Mfe  and  conduct, 
and  love  and  admiration  for  Ada,  more  ardent 
than  before. 

On  the  day  before  the  party  broke  up,  all  these 
moods  yielded  to  a  more  softened  feeling,  as  he 
remembered  (and  so  deep  had  been  the  absorp- 
tion with  which  he  watched  her,  that  he  remem- 
bered it  then  for  the  first  time,)  that  he  was  look- 


ing his  last  on  Ada  Mowbray ;  if  she  erver  met  his 
eyes  again,  (which  he  internally  said  she  should 
not  do,)  it  would  be  as  the  Countess  of  Rochford 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  saddening 
remembrance,  tliat  he  determined  (banishing  the 
piide  with  which  he  had  acquiesced  in  her  avoid- 
ance) to  speak  to  her  once  more — with  what  pur- 
pose he  scarcely  knew,  but  once  more  to  speak 
to  her,  once  more  to  hear  her  speak,  once  to  wish 
her  happiness  in  the  path  which  she  had  chosen. 

The  morning  had  been  stormy,  and  all  the 
guests  had  been  forced  to  remain  at  home.  They 
assembled  idly  in  the  drawing-room,  but,  except 
for  a  short  time  when  she  sat  by  Mrs.  Hervey 
and  allowed  her  to  discourse  to  her  witli  her 
usual  flow  of  eloquence,  Ada  did  not  appear. 
After  luncheon,  Mr.  Graham  invited  Lovel,  Lord 
Rochford,  and  others,  to  walk  with  Mm.  The 
weather  was  stUI  bad ;  but  having  flirted  more 
than  he  wished  to  flirt  with  Georgina  Fairfax, 
during  the  morning,  he  was  anxious  to  escape  for 
the  day.  Lord  Rochford,  with  a  conscious  glance 
at  Mrs.  Mowbray,  declined  the  invitation ;  the  rest 
accepted,  and  five  or  six  left  the  castle  together. 

"  Now,  we  shaU  have  the  billiard-room  to  our- 
selves," exclaimed  Georgina  Fairfax ;  "  do  let  us 
all  go  and  play." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes ! — ^how  very  deUghtftil !"  cried 
Mrs.  Hervey.  "  I  like  playing  at  biUiards  better  j 
than  anything  in  the  world;  and  Vivian  says  | 
I  play  so  badly,  that  he  is  quite  ashamed  to  be 
in  the  room  when  I  play.  Do  come.  Miss  Fair- 
fax ;  and  Miss  Mowbray,  I  am  sure  you  play  very 
well.  Vivian  says  you  are  Uke  somebody  or 
something — I  forget  wliat  it  is,  but  something 
veiy  flattering,  I  know — ^which  is  able  to  tm-n 
into  gold  everytliing  it  touches.  I've  spoiled  his 
speech,  but  he  really  did  say  sometliing  very 
pretty,  last  night,  about  you,  and  I  said  I  should 
tell  you  :  so  do  come  and  play  at  biUiards." 

Miss  Mowbray,  however,  declined ;  and  Miss 
Fairfax  dechning  it  because  Ada  did,  they  remain- 
ed in  the  drawing-room  alone.  Ada's  kindness  to 
her  had  continued,  sjid  she  felt  less  afraid  of  the 
proud  Mss  Mowbray  than  of  most  other  people 
in  the  world.  She  sat  down  to  her  work ;  Ada 
wandered  to  the  window,  and  stood  there,  in  a 
mood  of  listless  thoughtfulness  wliich  was  very 
unusual  to  her,  while  a  shade  of  deep  sadness 
stole  over  her  beautiful  features,  increased  by  the 
influence  of  the  monotonous  waving  of  the  trees, 
and  the  drizzling  of  the  raia 

Mss  Fau-fax  watched  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  jomed  her  at  the  window.  Tliough  not  gift- 
ed with  much  discernment,  she,  hke  many  people 
who  stand  by  in  hfe,  umioticed,  "  saw  more  of  the 
game  than  the  players."  Miss  Mowbray  puzzled 
her,  but  she  hit  the  real  truth  more  nearly  than 
others.  Of  Level's  feehngs  she  had  no  doubt,  and 
she  felt  as  deeply  for  him  as  a  very  tender-hearted 
gu-1  can  feel.  She  was,  as  Mr.  Graham  had  dis- 
covered, a  Uttle  in  love  with  him  herself,  but  it 
was  a  harmless,  unselfish  love,  which  would  have 
been  most  happy  to  do  him  a  good  turn  with 
Miss  Mowbray,  if  it  had  been  in  her  power. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Lovel  in  the  garden,"  she  re- 
marked ;  "  I  thought  lie  went  out  walking  with 
Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Hervey,  and  the  others." 

Ada  made  no  answer,  but  left  the  window,  and 
approached  her  companion's  work-frame. 

"  Shall  I  wind  these  worsteds  for  you  ?"  she  in- 
quired. 
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Miss  Fairfax  thanked  her,  and  accepted  the 
oflfer,  and  they  sat  down  together. 

"  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Lovel  is  very  much  alter- 
ed ?"  Miss  Fairfax  began  again,  after  a  short  si- 
lence. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? — in  what  way  altered  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hervey  says  he  is  grown  quite  stupid ; 
but  I  should  not  say  that.  I  think  he  is  Tery 
much  changed  since  the  last  time  he  was  here ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  because  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  him.  You  must  see  that  he  is  in 
very  low  spirits." 

"  I  have  not  observed  him,"  said  Ada,  coldly. 

"You  are  very  luigrateful,  then!"  said  Miss 
Fairfax,  playfully  but  timidly. 

Ada  made  no  answer. 

"  Have  you  no  feeling  for  people  who  are  in 
love  ?"  Miss  Fairfax  again  broke  the  silence  by 
inquii-ing. 

"  Very  Uttle,"  rephed  Ada,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Mowbray,  how  strange  you  are  !  I 
feel  so  very,  very  sorry  for  those  who  are  disap- 
pointed, or  hopelessly  in  love  !" 

Ada  thought  for  a  moment,  then  answered, 
"  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  suffering 
in  such  cases,  and  for  that  degree  I  can  feel ;  but 
I  am  siu-e  that  there  are  no  feelings  which  cannot 
be  overcome,  if  duty  or  necessity  commands  it." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Fairfax,  timidly;  "and 
yet  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  even  quite  like  to  think 
you  are  right ;  it  makes  the  world  so  very  hard." 

"  Not  hard,"  Ada  said,  "  only  strong." 

Miss  Fairfax  sighed ;  her  meditated  appeal  for 
Lovel  was  put  to  flight.  Another  silence  follow- 
ed ;  it  was  broken  by  Miss  Fairfax  suddenly  leav- 
ing her  work,  and  saying,  hurriedly,  that  "  she  had 
left  her  sUk  up  stairs."  She  was  gone  before  Ada 
raised  her  eyes  from  a  tangled  skein  of  Berlin 
wool.  When  they  were  raised,  they  met  the  eyes 
of  Lovel. 

He  had  seen  Ada  and  her  companion  from  the 
garden;  and,  as  by  irresistible  compulsion,  felt 
himself  driven  to  seek  her  once  more. 

He  stood  before  her,  and  a  deep  blush  rose  into 
the  cheeks  of  both ;  but  Ada's  quickly  vanished, 
and  her  embarrassment  was  overcome. 

"  You  have  returned  early  from  your  walk," 
she  said,  coldly. 

He  was  silent — but  one  of  those  speaking  si- 
lences which  tell  that  some  deep  emotion  is  near. 
Ada's  heart  beat  with  apprehension,  and,  but  for 
very  scorn  of  her  weakness  in  his  presence,  she 
would  have  escaped  as  rapidly  as  Miss  Fairfax 
had  done.  She  half  rose,  but  instantly  recovering 
herself,  resumed  her  seat  and  returned  to  her 
occupation. 

Suddenly  he  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  in  one 
mad  moment,  unconscious  of  the  words  wliich 
floweli  from  his  Ups,  told  her  that  he  had  dared 
to  love  her. 

"Was  it  not  well  to  speak'? 

To  have  spoken  once  ? — it  could  not  but  be  well." 

In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not  well — it  was 
a  weak  indulgence,  and  its  fruit  was  bitterness. 
Ada  had  been  startled  into  listening,  and  for  a 
moment  had  been  herself,  with  something  of  re- 
sponsive feeUng,  carried  away  by  the  deep  pas- 
sion of  his  voice  and  manner ;  but  there  is  no  pride 
Uke  the  pride  of  conscious  weakness ;  and  it  was 
this  consciousnesg  which  now,  as  she  quickly  re- 
covered herself,  armed  her  tongue  with  scorn. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  stood  for  an  instant. 


cold,  haughty,  and  unconcerned,  while,  in  free2dng 
accents,  she  said — 

"  Such  words,  Mr.  Lovel,  are  as  unexpected  as 
they  are  unwelcome." 

She  paused  but  a  moment,  then,  with  a  slight 
cold  glance,  turned  and  left  him. 

A  tumult  of  feelings — love,  pride,  shame  and 
anger — were  rising  within  him  and  striving  to  be 
heard ;  but,  amidst  the  tumult,  love,  unquencbed 
by  angei",  unconquered  by  her  scorn,  soared  above 
the  rest,  and  commanded  them  to  be  still. 

Rapidly  crossing  the  room  he  reached  the  door 
before  her,  and,  having  opened  it,  he  held  it  for  a 
moment  closed  with  his  hand,  while  he  said,  in  a 
steady  voice  and  with  a  manner  at  once  earnest, 
respectful  and  composed : 

"  I  have  nothing  to  plead  for  my  madness, 
Miss  Mowbray,  but  that  which  I  should  but  again 
offend  by  expressing.  It  is  past ;  and  I  must 
bear  to  suffer  for  the  presumption  which  dared 
to  address  you  as  I  have  done.  But  it  was  not 
this  I  followed  you  to  say.  We  shall  not  soon 
meet  again ;  and,  deserving  as  I  may  be  of  your 
scorn,  you  may,  perhaps,  when  this  moment  is 
passed,  regret  that  you  left  me  in  anger.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  renew  my  offence,"  he  continued, 
his  composed  manner  failing — ^his  color  rising,  hia 
voice  trembling  with  agitation — "  but  to  efface 
all  bitterness,  that  1  would  repeat,  that  if  a  love 
like  mine  may  be  heard,  the  path  of  your  future 
life  shall  be  blest  from  Heaven !"  He  paused, 
and  raised  his  eyes  to  her,  as  she  stood  before 
him,  so  still,  so  statue-like,  in  her  proud  tranquil- 
lity. "  And  you,"  he  continued,  "  will  you  not 
say  one  kind  word  to  me  ? — will  you  not,  at  least, 
say  that  you  forgive  me  ?" 

Bat  Ada  stood  unmoved.  . 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  pass.  She  moved  on ;  then,  at  last,  with 
a  voice  and  manner  that  .made  her  cold  words 
more  galling,  said — 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Mr.  Lovel ;  un- 
welcome as  are  your  words,  I  suppose  I  should 
thank  you  for  them  ;  but,  before  we  meet  again, 
let  them  be  forgotten." 

She  bowed  her  haughty  head,  and  they  parted. 
With  a  slow,  stately  step  she  passed  along  the 
corridor  and  up  the  stairs ;  but  when  she  reach- 
ed her  own  room,  the  door  was  bolted,  and  her 
head  was  flung  upon  the  table,  while  tears,  such 
as  she  had  shed  in  the  days  of  her  passionate 
childhood,  streamed  from  her  eyes. 

She  was  not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in  her 
unwonted  emotion.  There  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell's  voice,  in  a  tone  of  some 
bustle  and  importance,  as  if  she  knew  that  she 
was  the  bearer  of  a  confidential  message — "  Mrs. 
Mowbray  is  inquiring  for  you,  ma'am  —  she 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  her  dressing-room  im- 
mediately/." 

"  Tell  her  I  will  come,"  Ada  replied.  She 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  she  was  calmed,  recov- 
ered, and  self-possessed  in  a  moment.  She  stood 
before  the  glass,  in  no  desire  of  pride  or  vanity 
to  look  her  best,  but  to  smooth  her  disordered 
hair,  and  to  wash  the  traces  of  tears  and  agita- 
tion from  her  face.  And,  to  her  own  eyes,  every 
trace  of  past  feeling  was  banished  before  she 
sought  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  standmg  in  her  dressing- 
room,  awaiting  her  daughter's  appearance  with 
a  fidgetting  impatience. 
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"  My  dear  Ada,  come  in  and  shut  the  door ;  I 
•was  -waiting  for  you.  Lord  Rochford  has  been 
speaking  to  me — you  understand — he  is  now  in 
my  sitting-room,  and  he  wishes  to  he  allowed  to 
say  one  word  to  you.  You  had  better  go  to  him 
at  once.  But  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  ?" 
as  she  inspected  her  daughter's  appearance  for 
the  occasion,  and  remarked  with  surprise  the 
sadness  of  her  countenance,  and  the  heaviness  of 
her  eyes.  "  Are  you  ill  ?  do  you  feel  nervous  ? 
should  you  like  to  put  off  this  interview " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,  mamma !  I  am  quite 
ready  to  see  Lord  Rochford." 

"  But,  my  dear  Ada,  what  is  the  matter  ?  you 
don't  look  like  yourself.  What  have  you  been 
doing  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  I  have  been  remembering  that  Mr.  Lovel  is 
nothing  but  a  clerk,"  she  said,  with  some  bitter- 
ness. 

"  Ah !  is  that  it  ?  Poor  man !"  she  said,  shak- 
ing her  head.  "  I  have  been  very  much  afraid 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days  that  there  was 
something  amiss ;  he  seems  sadly  out  of  spirits. 
Poor  man !"  she  continued,  in  her  pity  forgetting 
Lord  Rochford  entirely ;  "  I  hope,  dear  Ada,  that 
you  spoke  kindly,  and  that  he  is  not  very  un- 
happy." 

"  It  is  useless,  mamma,  to  keep  Lord  Rochford 
■waiting,"  Ada  said,  without  noticing  the  remark ; 
"  I  had  better  go  to  him  at  once ;"  and,  with  a 
more  than  usually  lofty  step,  she  entered  her 
mother's  sitting  room. 

Lord  Rochford  was  standing  by  the  fire,  look- 
ing, as  was  not  surprising,  extremely  awkward. 
He  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and  begged  her 
to  sit  down,  which  she  did,  and  a  pause  followed. 
It  was  a  situation  nvhich,  with  all  this  prepara- 
tion, would  have  been  embarrassing  enough  un- 
der any  circumstances ;  but  when  there  was  no 
feeling  in  the  case  oti  either  side,  the  awkward- 
ness was  increased  tenfold.  One  word  from  Lord 
Rochford  at  any  moment  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  settle  the  business ;  but  he  had  his  own 
rules  of  propriety  for  all  great  events  in  life,  and 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  depart  from 
them.  He  did,  however,  repent  in  some  degree 
of  his  boldness,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with 
Ada — he  so  perplexed,  she  so  self-possessed. 

"  I  suppose.  Miss  Mowbray,  that  you  have 
heard  from  Mrs.  Mowbray  that — that — of  my 
■wishes — of  my  hopes  ?" 

Ada  bowed. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  then,  for  me  to  detain  you 
by  repeating  what  I  have  said  to  her.  I  believe. 
Miss  Mowbray,  that  you  understand  that — that 
— "  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat — "  that  I  have 
been  long  attached  to  you ;  and  I  need  only  ask 
you  if  I  may.  be  allowed  to  hope  that — that — 
with  time  I  may  gain  your  affections." 

It  was  an  inappropriate  word.  Ada  blushed 
as  he  said  it ;  blushed  with  shame  at  her  own 
falsehood.  But  her  blush  saved  her  from  speak- 
ing ;  it  was  a  sign  of  feeling  which  Lord  Roch- 
ford had  not  anticipated.  It  gratified  him  ex- 
tremely ;  and,  without  waiting  for  any  more  de- 
finite answer  to  his  request,  he  approached  her, 
took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  with  great  politeness 
to  his  lips.  This  ceremony  over,  well  pleased 
with  himself,  and  extremely  well  pleased  to  have 
got  so  well  through  the  affair,  he  said — 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  thank  you.  Miss  Mowbray,  for 


permitting  me  to  have  this — "  he  paused,  and 
searched  his  brain  for  an  appropriate  word,  but 
as  no  word  presented  itself  except  "  delightful," 
which  was  scarcely  suitable  to,  or  dignified 
enough  for  the  occasion,  he  contented  himself 
without  an  epithet — "  this  interview  with  you." 

Ada  rose,  and  stood  for  a  moment  thoughtful- 
ly before  him ;  she  then  said,  "  If  you  please. 
Lord  Rochford,  I  should  wish  that  what  has  pass- 
ed should  not  be  mentioned  to-day." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  attend  to  this  and  all  your 
wishes."  And,  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  making  so  gallant  a  speech,  he  bowed  with  a 
self-satisfied  air,  opened  the  door,  and  closed  the 
interview. 

Ada  passed  by  her  anxiously-expectant  mo- 
ther, kissed  her  in  silence,  and  returned  to  her 
room.  The  die  was  cast :  she  did  not  hesitate — 
she  did  not  repent ;  it  was  a  step  that  she  must 
take — she  was  impelled  to  it — and  yet  her  heart 
sank  within  her. 

They  all  met  again  in  the  evening.  Lord 
Rochford  kept  his  promise  of  secrecy,  but  he 
looked  conscious  and  important,  and  made  a  lit- 
tle bustle  of  attention  to  Ada.  Lovel  saw  that 
it  was  decided  ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  last  part- 
ing, he  fancied  that  her  face  was  sad,  and  he 
sighed  for  her  over  the  future  that  lay  before 
her.  He  was  grave ;  but,  fearful  of  wounding 
her  by  his  manner,  he  exerted  himself  to  talk 
more  than  he  had  done  for  the  last  few  even- 
ings. 

The  only  allusion  he  ever  made  to  what  had 
passed  was  to  Miss  Fairfax.  He  sat  next  to  her 
at  dinner,  and  once,  while  he  was  cutting  some 
grapes  and  placing  them  on  her  plate,  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  and  without  looking  at  her — 

"  I  saw  that  you  wished  to  serve  me  this  after- 
noon, Miss  Fairfax — and  though  I  fear  I  made  a 
bad  use  of  your  kindness,  I  am  not  theless  grate- 
ful to  you  on  that  account." 

Miss  Fairfax  said  nothing — but  she  with  such 
difficulty  restrained  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes 
from  falling  down  her  cheeks,  that  Lady  Fair- 
fax, whose  watchful  eye  was  ever  over  her  cliil- 
dren,  noticed  her  emotion,  and  pondered  deeply 
upon  it.  Unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  she  after- 
wards consulted  Sir  Thomas. 

"  I  suppose  he  was  telling  her  an  affecting 
anecdote,"  he  suggested. 

But  the  suggestion  did  not  convince  her,  and 
she  always  remained  under  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  something.  She  ask- 
ed no  questions ;  questions  to  her  daughters 
were,  she  thought,  injudicious  things. 

Once  more  Lovel  came  in  contact  with  Ada. 
She  had  brought  down  some  drawings,  in  order 
that  Mrs.  Hervey  might  choose  one  for  her  album. 
Judging  by  the  selection  in  the  said  album,  Mrs. 
Hervey  could  not  have  been  hard  to  please — but 
it  appeared  to  be  otherwise. 

"Oh!  Miss  Mowbray,  I  must  have  this!"  she 
exclaimed,  taking  up  the  first  specimen  ;  "  I  am 
so  fond  of  rocks  and  water  !  Oh  no,  but  I  like 
this  better,"  selecting  a  second ;  "  I  like  little 
peasant  girls  better  than  anything;  and  I  am 
sure  this  would  suit  Vivian  best — and  yet  I  don't 
know — oh!  but  this! — Miss  Mowbray,  what  a 
beautiful  head ! — I  must  hava  this  !"  and  so  on 
through  a  whole  portfolio.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  which  to  choose — Vivian,  I  wish  you  would 
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come  and  help  me."  But  Vivian  was  playing  at 
whist,  and  did  not  choose  to  hear. 

She  looked  round  the  room.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Lovel !" 
she  cried,  springing  towards  him,  "  you  must  be 
so  very  kind  as  to  come  and  give  me  your  ad- 
vice— you  must  indeed,"  as  he  involuntarily 
shook  his  head. 

He  thought  it  best  to  comply,  and  approached 
the  table  at  which  Ada  was  sitting,  and  on  which 
the  portfolio  lay.  She  did  not  raise  her  eyes ; 
and  having  named,  without  hesitation,  a  beauti- 
ful head — a  fancy  piece,  a  perfect  ideal  of  intel- 
lectual beauty — he  was  retreating,  when  Mrs. 
Hervey  again  begged  him  to  stop. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lovel,  see  what  I  am  going  to  do 
for  you — I  am  going  to  reward  you  for  being  so 
good-natured  as  to  listen  to  all  my  silly  ques- 
tions, which  Vivian  says  is  very  good  of  you.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  about  the  drawing — it  is 
much  the  prettiest,  and  a  little  like  Miss  Mow- 
bray herself ;  but  I  am  going  to  choose  another 
for  myself,  and  ask  Miss  Mowbray  to  give  this 
one  to  you.  Now,  Miss  Mowbray,  will  you  give 
this  to  Mr.  Lovel  ? — I  am  sure  he  will  prize  it  so 
much." 

Ada  was  silent,  and  Lovel  also.  There  had 
risen  to  his  lips  a  hasty  disclaimer  of  the  request, 
but  he  feared  to  wound  her,  and  so  he  neither 
disclaimed  nor  enforced  it.  He  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment,  but  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

Mrs  Hervey  began  to  petition  again,  and  Ada, 
forced  to  attend,  attempted  to  answer  in  her  na- 
tural manner.  What  need  was  there  of  haugh- 
tiness now  ? — had  she  not  trampled  him  in  the 
dust  ?  But  it  would  not  do ;  she  felt  her  color 
rising,  and,  indignant  at  her  weakness,  she  said, 
with  careless  coldness — 

"  As  you  please,  Mrs.  Hervey." 

"  Then  I  do  please  that  Mr.  Lovel  should  have 
it — and  now,  Mr.  Lovel,  you  must  choose  an- 
other, quite  as  pretty,  for  me." 

Lovel  paused  a  moment  to  steady  his  voice, 
and  to  drive  back  the  bitter  feelings  that  were 
swelling  within  him ;  but  they  were  not  quite 
overcome,  as,  laying  on  the  table  the  drawing 
she  had  pressed  upon  him,  he  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hervey,  but  I  would  not  de- 
prive you  of  it  on  any  account ;"  and  he  hastily 
left  the  table. 

"  I  am  sure  I  thought  Mr.  Lovel  would  like 
the  drawing,"  she  said,  with  some  surprise,  to 

Ada.     '■  Vivian  says  he  is  quite  sure but  I 

don't  think  you  like  to  hear  that  sort  of  thing. 
"Well,  Miss  Mowbray,  now  see  how  well  my  book 
looks — here  is  just  the  place  for  your  head;" 
and  she  put  the  drawing,  full  of  beauty  and  ge- 
nius, between  a  bunch  of  heart's-ease, — which, 
as  she  said,  looked  as  if  they  had  just  been 
gathered — and  a  soft,  pale,  washy-looking  pen- 
cil drawing  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 

When  tlie  rest  of  the  party  approached  Ada 
to  wish  her  good-bye,  Lovel  stood  with  them. 
He  shook  hands  with  her  in  silence,  and  so  ended 
his  last  visit  to  Mowbray  Castle. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

There  is  a  mood  of  mind  we  all  have  known, 

On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  lowering  day,  n 

When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone, 

And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  ear  falls  Fancy's  dazzling  ray, 

And  Wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain  ; 
Obscured  the  painting  seems  ;  misturned  the  lay ; 

Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain — 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of  pain. 
Harold  the  Dauntless. 

The  song  was  hushed,  the  dancers  gone,  the 
sounds  of  mirth  which  had  been  resounding 
through  the  walls  of  Mowbray  Castle  had  died 
away,  and  something  of  the  melancholy  which 
often  follows  after  a  state  of  excitement  had  sto- 
len over  the  house  and  its  inhabitants. 

Ada's  destiny  was  fixed,  and  she  was  satisfied 
with  it ;  she  wished  for  earthly  grandeur,  and 
she  had  obtained  it,  but  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
ambition  which  once  had  made  her  heart  swell 
within  her,  excited  her  no  more.  She  contem- 
plated her  future  life  calmly,  but  not  exultingly. 
Greatness  had  not  lost  its  charms ;  she  felt  as 
she  had  ever  done,  that  she  must  stand  above 
the  common  herd,  or  die  ;  but  it  had  lost  its 
power  of  arousing  her,  of  occupying  her  thoughts. 
It  was,  perhaps,  but  the  reaction  after  unusual 
excitement,  but  something  of  listlessness  stole 
over  her  energies,  something  of  languor  over  her 
cold  self-possession. 

No  decisive  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  marriage.  The  settlements  were  likely  to  be 
of  a  tedious  and  complicated  nature,  and  Mr. 
Mowbray  promised  to  follow  Lord  Rochford  to 
London,  in  order  to  enter  upon  their  discussion. 
It  was  felt  by  all  parties  that  there  was  too  lit- 
tle love  in  the  case,  to  make  a  further  personal 
courtship  necessary  or  agreeable.  When  the 
marriage  was  definitively  settled.  Lord  Rochford 
was  to  return  to  Mowbray  Castle,  where  the  cer- 
emony was  to  be  performed ;  until  then  a  sepa- 
ration had  been  consented  to  on  both  sides  ;  and 
Ada  felt  grateful  to  her  father,  and  to  her  be- 
trothed husband,  for  their  ready  acquiescence  in 
her  suggestion,  that  she  should  remain  at  Mow- 
bray until  the  appointed  time  arrived. 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  to  have  followed  his  future 
son-in-law  in  a  week,  but  he  was  detained  by  the 
alarming  illness  of  his  wife.  She  had  caught 
cold,  and  neglected  it,  during  the  festivities  at 
Mowbray.  On  the  day  fixed  for  Mr.  Mowbray's 
journey  to  London,  she  was  seized  with  inflam- 
mation on  the  lungs,  and  for  some  hours  her  life 
was  despaired  of.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  perfectly 
mdifferent  to  his  wife — but  even  indiiTerence  is 
startled  at  approaching  death,  and  he  was  very 
far  from  wishing  her  to  die.  He  was  extremely 
uneasy — his  servants  were  astonished  at  his  un- 
easiness— but  independent  of,  perhaps,  some 
lingering  affection  which,  in  such  extremity,  may 
rise  even  in  the  worst  and  hardest  natures,  it 
was  extremely  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Mowbray  to 
lose  his  wife ;  there  were  many  reasons  which 
made  him  unwilling  even  to  contemplate  it. 

He  remained  at  Mowbray  not  only  during  the 
paroxysm  of  her  disorder,  but  until  she  was  laid 
upon  the  sofa,  and  pronounced  to  be  recovering; 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  unaccustomed  to  his  attention 
or  anxiety,  forgot,  in  a  few  days,  whole  years  ol 
careless  neglect,  and  gratefully  thanked  her  hus- 
band for  his  kindness. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  he  entered 
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her  room  earlier  than  was  his  custom.  She  was 
in  bed,  and  the  flush,  which  the  excitement  of 
dressing,  and  the  expectation  of  his  appearance, 
usually  brought  to  her  cheeks,  had  not  settled 
there.  She  was  lying  pale  and  languid,  and  as 
he  touched  her  wasted  hand  and  looked  into  her 
face,  he  was  struck  with  dismay.  "  There  is  death 
in  that  hand,"  was  his  internal  remark.  He 
»  showed  no  symptom  of  uneasiness,  however,  but 
wished  her  good-bye  with  kindness,  and  left  her 
room. 

He  walked  thoughtfully  along  the  passage  and 
down  the  stairs,  then  looked  into  his  daughter's 
sitting-room.  It  was  early — early,  that  is,  for 
young  ladies  in  general ;  but  Ada  had  long  done 
breakfast,  and  was  already  at  her  studies.  Her 
proud  nature  had  always  resisted  alike  the  feel- 
ings of  weariness,  and  the  luxuries  of  repose. 
She  was  seated  at  the  open  window,  with  a  ta- 
ble before  her,  and  was  struggling  against  the 
listlessness  that  oppressed  her,  by  setting  herself 
a  task  of  some  difficulty.  She  was  translating 
one  of  her  favorite  passages  in  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein  into  ItaUan  verse.  Her  judgment  in  thus 
employing  herself  was  perfect ;  nothing  like  a 
hard  task,  for  those  who  have  strength  of  mind 
to  persevere  in  it,  in  overcoming  ennui,  or  weari- 
ness of  spirit. 

"  Good-bye,  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  looking 
in  at  the  door. 

She  went  towards  him,  and  he  carelessly  kiss- 
ed her. 

"  Circumstances  will  probably  force  me  to  has- 
ten your  marriage,"  he  said,,  in  an  indifferent 
tone.  '•  I  am  going  to  set  the  lawyers  to  work 
in  good  earnest,  and  if  I  give  up  a  point  or  two, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  business.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  settled  in  three  weeks." 

Ada's  color  slightly  rose,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  I  mention  it  to  you  that  you  may  set  about 
ordering  those  nick-nacks  which  women  appear 
to  consider  an  essential  part  of  matrimony ;  and 
which  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  charms,  I 
have  no  doubt,"  he  added,  drily. 

"  Well,  Miss  Ada,  you  look  glum,"  he  said, 
after  contemplating  her  countenance  for  some 
moments.  "  Have  you  anything  to  object  to  in 
my  discourse  ?" 

"  No,  papa,  nothing  !"  she  said,  steadily. 

He  withdrew  his  eyes  after  another  scrutiny. 
Notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  her  character,  he  was  always  in 
dread  of  her  shrinking  from  the  worldliness  of 
his  plans.  He  instinctively  felt  that  her  world- 
liness was  not  his  worldliness — that  faulty  as 
hers  might  be,  it  was  not  the  mean  and  sordid 
love  of  this  world's  goods  which  alone  animated 
him. 

"  Then  I  wronged  you,  Ada,"  he  said,  careless- 
ly. "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  object  to  my 
unceremonious  mention  of  your  marriage  :  but 
you  are  no  fool ;  you  feel  like  me, — '  if  it  were 
done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly  :'  these  things  are  better  settled  off 
hand.     Good-bye." 

He  closed  the  door,  then  opened  it  and  looked 
in  again.  Ada  had  calmly  returned  to  her  writ- 
ing-table, and  her  hand  was  upon  the  book, 
which  she  had  laid  down  on  his  first  interruption. 
He  seemed  satisfied  with  his  observations. 

"  You  had  better  write  me  a  line  to-morrow 
or  next  day  about  your  mother;   I  forgot  to 


mention  it.  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Ada," 
he  asked  with  some  anxiety — "  of  her  health,  I 
mean  ?" 

"  She  will  soon  be  well,  I  think,"  Ada  replied. 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  I  hope  you  are 
right;  but  I  doubt  it.  Send  for  Hutchinson 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  tell  him  to  write  me 
his  opinion.  I  did  not  like  her  looks  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  door  again  closed,  and  again  Ada  returned 
to  her  study.  Of  her  approaching  marriage  she 
would  not,  of  her  mother's  health  she  did  not 
think. 

During  the  hours  of  extreme  danger,  she  had 
sat  pale  and  speechless  at  her  mother's  bed — but 
once  the  danger  past,  she  thought  of  it  no  more. 
Her  father's  remark  fell  heedlessly  on  her  ear. 
She  heard  of  improvement,  day  by  day,  and  she 
was  satisfied.  This  want  of  anxiety  was  not  from 
want  of  affection,  or  want  of  thought  for  her  mo- 
ther, it  was  rather  from  want  of  trial,  and  want 
of  experience  in  the  transitory  natm'e  of  all 
earthly  things.  She  had  never  looked  on  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life.  Day 
followed  day  in  quiet  succession — her  wants  were 
provided  for,  her  slightest  desire  fulfilled,  her 
dreams  of  the  future  uninterrupted  by  one  thought 
of  doubt  or  fear.  She  knew  ^at  there  was  death 
in  the  world,  but  it  came  not  near  her ;  she  heard 
that  there  was  poverty,  sickness,  and  suffering ; 
and  when  she  heard,  was  ever  ready  to  reUeve — 
but  she  saw  it  not,  felt  it  not ;  the  world  was  a 
resting  place  to  her,  its  pomps  and  vanities  neces- 
sary and  enduring  reaUties ;  and  unaccustomed  to 
the  thought  of  change,  startling  must  have  been 
the  voice  which  prevailed  upon  her  to  hear. 

The  gift  of  fearlessness  is  a  gift  which,  even  in 
youth,  thoughtful  natures  rarely  possess.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  observe,  to  ponder  upon  the 
events  that  pass  aroimd  us,  and  not  to  fear.  But 
though  Ada's  was  a  thoughtful  nature,  her  thoughts 
were  all  in  one  direction — upward — not  upward 
to  Heaven,  which  brings  in  its  train  humbling 
meditations  on  the  destinies  of  earth,  but  upward 
in  pride  ;  her  thoughts  were  all  of  the  power  of 
man,  the  glory  of  man ;  the  pride  of  intellect,  the 
pomp  of  earth,  great  statesmen,  great  waniors, 
great  kings,  the  researches  of  science,  the  wonders 
of  nature.  On  these  things  she  loved  to  ponder, 
and  when  she  was  alone,  her  heart  would  swell, 
and  even  her  eye  grow  dim,  as  she  read  of  what 
man,  unassisted  man,  had  done ;  but  what  liad 
thoughts  like  these  to  do  with  sickness  and  sor- 
row ;  with  the  weakness  that  abases,  the  poverty 
that  crushes,  the  death  that  extinguishes  the  most 
soaring  genius.  From  such  pictures,  if  presented, 
she  turned  away — they  were  revolting,  they  were 
painful  to  her — and  yet  the  time  was  come  when 
with  her  own  eyes  she  must  contemplate  the  end 
of  the  pride  of  man. 

She  had  seen  her  mother,  as  usual,  early  that 
morning,  but  had  seen  nothing  to  excite  alarm ; 
when  again  she  stood  by  her  bed-side,  her  father's 
remark  recurred  to  her  memory. 

"  You  are  late,  this  morning,  mamma,"  she  said ; 
"  I  thought  I  should  have  found  you  up." 

"  I  am  not  very  well  this  morning,"  rep^ed  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  languidly.  "I  tried  to  get  up,  but 
could  not.  I  did  not  sleep  well,  which  I  suppose 
has  tired  me."  As  she  spoke,  she  coughed,  a  hol- 
low-sounding cough,  which  struck  even  on  Ada's 
inexperienced  ear. 
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She  turned  to  her  mother's  maid, — "  Do  you 
think  mamma  -worse  to-day  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  She  wants  rest,  Miss  Mowbray,"  the  maid  said, 
raflier  angrily — "  She  did  not  sleep  last  night,  she 
coughed  the  whole  night,  and  she  has  been  lying 
waiting  this  morning  till  you  should  come  to  see 
her — she  ought  to  be  resting  now  !" 

"  Why  did  you  not  call  me,  mamma  ?"  said 
Ada,  bending  reproachfully  over  her  mother. 

"  My  dear  Ada,  it  did  not  matter,"  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray repUed,  smiling ;  "  Jennings  is  foohsh — I  did 
not  ■wish  to  miss  your  visit,  that  was  all." 

"  Rest  then,  now,  mamma,"  Ada  said,  drawing 
the  curtains  of  the  bed.  Her  heart  smote  her, 
though  she  scarcely  knew  why ;  and  there  was  a 
weight  upon  her  spirits  as  she  returned  to  her 
own  room. 

The  day  wore  away — it  had  neVer  seemed  to 
Ada  so  long.  With  a  restlessness  unknown  be- 
fore, she  wandered  from  occupation  to  occupation, 
and  found  repose  in  none.  A  sickness  of  heai-t,  a 
disgust  that  she  could  not  define,  and  was  scarcely 
conscious  that  she  felt,  was  steahng  over  her. 
Her  mother's  rest  seemed  uiterminable — it  was 
not  sleep,  but  it  was  a  languid  dozing,  wliich  once 
yielded  to,  seemed  to  increase  with  the  indul- 
gence ;  and  in  her  sick-room,  seated  beside  her 
bed,  Ada  was  unaccustomed  to  be.  She  visited 
her  old  favorite,  Mrs.  Watkyn,  but  the  old  wo- 
man spoke  in  a  breath  of  Ada's  marriage  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  iUness,  and  both  subjects  alike 
fell  painfully  on  her  ear. 

The  evening  came,  and  dinner  was  prepared 
for  her  alone.  It  was  the  first  tinae  in  her  life 
that  she  had  ever  sat  in  those  long,  silent  rooms 
alone,  and  she  felt  oppressed  by  the  silence  ;  yet 
accustomed  in  all  things  to  be  provided  for,  she 
made  no  comment,  no  resistance  ;  she  dined  alone, 
and  then  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  liglited  and  prepared  for  her,  as  it  was  the 
custom  to  be.  The  shutters  were  closed,  the  grate 
was  empty  ;  there  was  nothing  to  engage  her  at- 
tention, she  was  weary,  dissatisfied — she  could 
not  rest. 

With  a  sudden  movement  she  left  the  room, 
and  again  sought  her  mother.  To  do  an);thing 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  blessing  to 
her. 

"  You  are  awake,  mamma,"  she  said,  with  a 
look  of  pleasure.     "  May  I  stay  with  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Mowbray  glanced  at  her  gratefully. 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Ada.  If  it  is  not  taking 
up  your  time,  I  shall  like  it  very  muck" 

"  I  have  notliing  to  do,  mamma ;"  she  said,  ra- 
ther sadly. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?"  her  mo- 
ther inquired,  with  a  smile.  "  Have  you  finished 
that  beautiful  St.  Cecilia  yet  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  You  wiU  show  it  to  me  to-morrow ;" — she 
stopped  with  a  violent  cough ;  when  she  recov- 
ered herself  she  went  on.  "  Jennings  teUs  me  that 
your  box  arrived  from  London  to-day.  I  hope 
your  books  and  music  were  all  right." 

"  Quite  right,  thank  you,  mamma." 

Another  cough. 

"  Were  you  pleased  with  that  piece  of  Mos- 
cheles — you  generally  like  his  music,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  it  seems  pretty,"  she  said,  in- 
differently.    "  I  just  played  it  through." 

"  I  wonder  when  I  shall  hear  you  play  again, 
Ada, — I  quite  pine  for  the  time."    Ajiother  vio- 


lent fit  of  coughing.  Ada,  unaccustomed  to  ill- 
ness, did  not  observe  that  as  usual  her  mother 
was  endeavoring  to  interest  her,  and  m  the  exer- 
tion was  exhausting  herself. 

"  How  you  cough,  mamma !"  she  said,  bending 
towards  her. 

"  It  is  tii-esome  just  now,  my  dear  Ada,"  she 
said  apologizing.     "  I  am  sorry  to  worry  you." 

"  Oh !  mamma,  you  don't  worry  me,"  she  said, 
with  vmwonted  softness. 

"  It's  the  talking.  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  the 
maid,  coming  from  the  inner  room.  "  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray is  not  able  to  talk  to-day." 

Ada  sat  silently  by  her  side,  and  was  happy  to 
be  there  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
was  flurried  at  the  idea  of  her  daughter — the 
cold,  proud  cliild  upon  whom  she  had  waited  all 
her  Ufe — sitting  unnoticed  beside  her,  and  still 
she  attempted  to  speak,  and  the  cough  became 
more  and  more  troublesome. 

Mrs.  Jennings  came  to  the  door  again,  and 
beckoned  Ada  away.  "  You  had  better  wish  your 
manmia  good  night.  Miss  Mowbray ;  she  wiU 
never  rest  while  you  are  sitting  there.  She's  a 
great  deal  better  when  you  are  away."  Struck 
with  the  melancholy  of  Ada's  countenance,  she 
added.  "  She  will  be  better  to-morrow,  ma'am ; 
there's  no  fear ;  but  it  worries  her  to  have  you 
sitting  by,  and  not  to  speak." 

Ada  returned  and  silently  kissed  her  mother. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  Ada,"  said  her  mother, 
gratefully.  "  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
and  sit  with  me,"  but  when  she  was  gone  she  felt 
reheved — she  might  suffer  and  cough  in  peace. 

Ada  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  She  took 
out  her  work,  but  thought  oppressed  her;  her 
heart  was  sad  with  undefined  regrets  for  the  past, 
with  undefined  forebodings  for  the  futiu^e,  and 
they  thi-onged  upon  her  against  her  will.  The 
work  was  laid  aside  in  disgust.  She  crossed  the 
room,  opened  the  pianoforte,  and  played  a  few 
bars ;  but  the  notes  fell  harshly  and  gratingly  up- 
on the  unnatm'al  stiUness  that  seemed  to  pervade 
the  room.  The  pianoforte  was  closed,  and  she 
sat  down  again,  and  stUl  the  sUence  seemed  to 
increase,  and  to  oppress  her  ihore  and  more.  To 
nervous  fears  and  terror,  the  strongest  and  the 
proudest  have  been  forced  to  bow.  Tliey  come 
without  our  will ;  they  make  us  tremble  against 
our  reason — they  are  influences  without  us — 
coming  we  know  not  whence,  and  as  unconscious- 
ly vanishing  again.  To  such  influences,  to  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  name  of  fear,  Ada  had 
never  been  subject ;  yet  something  of  awe,  of  op- 
pression, was  stealing  over  her  now — sounds  which 
she  never  had  heard  before  seemed  to  break  upon 
the  stillness;  shadows  coming,  she  knew  not 
whence,  to  pass  upon  the  wall ;  footsteps  almost 
to  approach  the  place  where  she  sat.  Every  sight 
and  sound  which  an  excited  imagination  fancies, 
and  a  beating  heart  imitates,  she  heard  and  saw, 
and  she  trembled. 

With  a  violent  effort  she  roused  herself,  passed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  looked  steadily 
around  her.  "  What  had  made  her  heart  to  beat  ?" 
she  asked,  with  scorn ;  but  though  she  asked  it, 
her  spirit  was  oppressed  by  the  sUence  stilL  She 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  drew  a  book  to  her 
side,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands  she 
began  to  read.  The  book  was  one  of  Bulwer's 
novels.  She  opened  at  random,  but  the  pages 
suited  her  mood  of  mind,  and  engaged  her  atten- 
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tion.  She  fell  upon  some  of  those  melancholy 
reflections  on  human  Ufe,  with  which  his  writings 
are  replete — the  satiety  attending  all  earthly 
pleasures,  the  loneliness  of  grandeur  and  ambi- 
tion. She  read,  and  her  thoughts  wandered  from 
the  page  before  her  to  her  oavu  hfe.  Slie  thought 
she  was  reading  stUl,  but  unconsciously  her 
thoughts  were  "  far,  far  Avide."  Unconsciously 
she  was  looking  back  upon  the  past,  and  looking 
forward  into  the  future,  and  alike  in  both  she  saw 
but  herself — she  was  alone. 

"  Alone  she  sitt — alone,  that  worn-out  word, 
So  idly  spoken,  and  so  coldly  heard  ; 
Yet,  all  that  poets  sing  and  grief  hath  known 
Of  hope  laid  waste,  knells  in  that  word — alone." 

She  had  always  lived  alone — she  had  always 
wished  to  be  alone — ^how  was  it  that  now,  for  tlie 
first  time,  she  felt  and  shrank  from  her  loneliness  ? 
The  same  beautiful  passage  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  will  answer  this  question — 

"Who  contemplates,  aspires,  or  dreams,  is  not 
Alone  ;  he  peoples  with  rich  thought  the  spot. 
The  only  loneliness — how  dark  and  blind — 
Is  that  when  fancy  cannot  dupe  th;  mind. 
When  the  heart-sick,  despondent,  tired  of  all. 
Looks  joyless  round,  and  sees  the  dungeon  wall. 
When  even  God  is  silent,  and  the  curse 
Of  stugnor  settles  on  tlie  universe  ; 
When  prayer  is  powerless,  and  one  sense  of  dearth 
Abysses  all,  save  solitude,  on  earth." 

Her  aspiring  dreams  had  lost  for  the  moment 
theu*  beauty — their  jjower  to  engage  her  atten- 
tion— and  where  could  she  turn  ?  There  was  no 
other  voice  of  earth,  or  of  heaven,  which  she  had 
ever  courted  to  be  the  companion  of  her  sohtude. 
She  was  alone,  and  she  felt  her  loneUness. 

Her  head  still  rested  upon  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  still  rested  upon  the  page  before  her,  Avhen 
she  was  startled  by  the  fall  of  a  large  tear  upon 
the  book.  Many  tears  of  passion  had  she  shed 
in  her  childhood  and  her  youth,  but  a  tear  of 
wealmess  or  depression  never  until  now.  The 
sight  roused  her  at  once.  Anotlier  tear  still 
trembling  on  her  eye-lashes  was  dashed  away. 
The  thronging  thoughts  were  driven  back — con- 
scious, proud,  and  self-possessed,  she  was>  Ada 
Mowbray  once  more.  But  the  influence  of  such 
an  hoiu-  of  weakness  does  not  pass  with  the  mood 
of  mind  which  produced  it.  "  All  things  once, 
are  once  for  ever." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Oh  !  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  awny. 

Romeo  and  Jowet. 

Her  eyes  were  beginning  to  open.  Then-  open- 
ing was  assisted  by  an  incident  that  happened  on 
the  following  morning. 

She  came  doAvn  to  breakfast,  rested  and  reliev- 
ed, and  restored  to  herself  Fears  and  nervous 
ten-ors  fly  like  evil  spirits  with  the  first  approach 
of  day.  "  Morn,  the  joy  bringer,"  was  scattering 
her  incense  over  the  earth.  The  windows  were 
all  open,  the  sun  shining,  the  birds  singing,  the 
mowers  were  whetting  their  scythes,  Sounds  of 
life  were  within  and  without  the  house — it  was 
no  hour  for  depression.  On  her  way  from  her 
room,  she  called  to  see  her  mother.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray had  slept  well,  spoke  cheerfully,  talked  of 
getting  up;  of  coming  down  again,  looked  with 
aifection  at  Ada,  and  thanked  her  for  her  commg, 
as  if  she  was  a  child  who  brought  life  and  joy  to 


her  sick  bed.  Where  were  all  the  regrets  and 
forebodings  of  the  preceding  evening — Ada  won- 
dered, as  slie  passed  along.  Their  memory  came 
over  her  as  tlie  fabit  memory  of  some  painful,  bat 
indistinct  dream.  Life  was  sweet  again — and 
sweet  its  hopes  and  promises  too. 

She  hurried  over  breakfast.  As  she  Avas  leav- 
ing the  table,  she  glanced  over  the  columns  of  the 
neAvspaper  which  had  been  placed  beside  her. 
Her  eye  fell  upon  the  folloAving  paragraph, — 

"  We  have  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Re- 
ginald Lovcl,  Esq.,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Percy,  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  His  Majesty's 
Legation,  at  Washington,  United  States.  Sir. 
Level  leaA'es  England  immediately,  being  the 
bearer  of  important  despatches." 

There  are  moments  in  Ufe,  from  what  influence 
it  would  be  hard  to  decide,  Avhen  the  veil  of  illu- 
sion which  fancy  casts  about  the .  eartli,  gi\"ing  to 
the  distant  prospect  such  soft,  enchanting  colors, 
is  rudely  rent  in  tAvain,  and  we  see  before  us  but 
the  dry  and  barren  desert.  Hopes  are  there — 
the  pleasures  of  life,  the  occupations  of  life — but 
by  one  magical  touch,  they  have  lost  their  beauty. 
The  most  treasured  A'isions  become  like  an  unsub- 
stantial pageant  faded — we  know  that  they  once 
were  ours,  but  they  have  not  left  us  a  rack  be- 
hind. 

Such  an  hour,  whose  coming  had,  perhaps,  for 
some  days  been  casting  its  shadoAvs  before,  sud- 
denly dawned  on  Ada  Mowbray.  The  hard,  cold 
outline  of  her  future  hfe  stood  revealed  before  her 
eyes — not  one  illusion  there.  She  once  had  asked 
herself,  whether  ambition  Avas  worth  the  sacrifice 
which  she  was  prepared  to  make  ?  The  question 
was  answered  now — and  not  only  did  she  reply, 
that  it  was  not  worth  tliat  -sacrifice,  but  in  one 
moment  her  Avhole  being  appeared  to  be  changed, 
and  Avith  a  feeling  of  shuddering  horror,  she 
shrank  from  the  engagement  into  which  she  had 
so  wilfully  and  fearlessly  entered.  Like  the  fairy 
gifts  of  Cmderella,  all  the  riches  and  grandeur, 
the  pomp  and  sjilendor  of  her  destined  home, 
changed  to  "  dust  and  dross  in  her  pure-sighted 
eye."  She  looked  onward,  and  she  saw  only,  a 
husband  despised,  a  home  unblest,  voavs  falsely 
spoken,  the  holiness  of  affection  profaned ;  and  her 
reward  a  ban-en  solitude. 

Not  now  with  a  tear  of  weakness  did  she  pon- 
der upon  these  things.  Naturally  as  wilful  as 
she  was  proud,  the  moods  and  passions  of  her 
soul,  which  she  had  hitherto  controlled,  had  been 
such  Qnly  as  she  chose  to  control ;  when  a  stronger 
temptation  came,  it  was  as  irresistible  to  her  as 
to  all  others,  who  have  not  provided  against  the 
hour  of  trial.  When  pride  failed,  or,  as  now,  al- 
tered its  character,  she  also  was  but  the  cliild  of 
impulse. 

She  pushed  the  newspaper  from  before  her 
with  a  movement  of  impatience — impatience,  not 
sorrow — whatever  share  Level's  departure  might 
have  in  opening  her  eyes,  it  was  unacknowledg- 
ed— ^lier  thoughts  were  of  herself  and  not  of  him. 
She  left  the  room,  and  the  next  moment,  with  a 
proud  and  flashing  eye,  she  stood  before  her  mo- 
ther. 

IVIrs.  Mowbray  was  up,  and  laid  upon  the  sofa. 
It  was  a  good  day  Avith  her,  and  she  looked  cheer- 
fully at  her  daughter  as  she  approached  her 
couch. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  mamma,"  Ada  said, 
standing  beside  her. 
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"  Oh !  yes,  Ada ;  I  am  quite  ready.  Jennings, 
•wheel  that  chair  here,  for  Miss  Mowbray.  Do 
sit  down,  my  dear  child,  and  be  comfortable." 

Ada  sat  down  in  tlie  arm-chah-,  to  jolease  her 
mother,  not  to  be  comfortable. 

"  I  wish  tfj  speak  to  you  alone,  mamma ;"  she 
said,  after  a  moment,  hauglitily,  as  Mrs.  Jennings 
still  remained  at  the  dressing-table. 

"  You  can  go  now,  Jennings — Miss  Mowbray 
will  stay  with  me — and  I  wish  you  would  take  a 
walk,  for  you  look  Tcry  thed,"  she  added,  kindly. 
Ada  glanced  at  her  mother's  maid,  and  again 
her  heart  smote  her.  In  her  cares  and  watchings 
she  had  had  no  share.  She  got  up  from  her  chair, 
and  went  towards  her. 

"  Mamma  is  better  to-day,  Jennings,  and  she 
will  let  me  stay  with  her.  You  must  rest  yom-- 
self.     I  wi.«h  I  could  have  been  of  use  before." 

The  maid  looked  at  Ada  in  some  surprise,  but 
thanked  her,  and  said  she  would  go  for  a  walk. 
The  door  closed,  and  Ada  sat  down  again,  oppo- 
site to  her  mother. 

"  Now,  Ada,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, affectionately,  "  is  there  anytliing  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

Ada  fixed  her  eyes  calmly  and  steadily  upon 
laer  mother,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  determined  re- 
solution— "  I  wish  to  tell  you,  manmaa,  that  I  will 
not  marry  Lord  Rochford." 

"  Ada  !"  lier  mother  almost  screamed. 

Ada  remained  silent. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  do  you  mean  ?  My  dear 
Ada,  only  consider  what  you  are  saying !" 

"  I  have  considered  it,  mamma,"  she  rephed, 
qoiietly,  "  and  my  mind  is  made  up." 

"  Ada,  my  dear  chUd,  you  frighten  me  ! — you 
terrify  me  !  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing !  You  cannot  mean  what  you  say  1"  Mrs. 
Mowbray  was  trembling  all  over. 

"  Mamma,  you  must  not  agitate  youi'self,  or  I 
cannot  speak  to  you.  There  is  no  cause  for  agi- 
tation. I  am  not  afraid  of  what  I  say."  And  she 
did  not  look  afraid  or  ashamed.  Her  eye  was  as 
clear  and  miabashed,  the  color  on  her  cheek  as 
steady,  as  in  her  calmest  moments.  But  her  self- 
possession  had  little  effect  in  calming  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray ;  she  knew  better  than  her  daughter  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  position. 

"  You  must  wait  a  moment,  my  dear  child,  till 
I  can  recollect  myself  I  hardly  "understand  what 
you  say."  She  began  to  cough,  and  held  out  her 
trembling  hand  for  a  glass,  which  stood  at  a  little 
distance.  Ada  gave  it  to  her  in  silence.  She 
looked  at  her  mother  with  wonder ;  she  could  not 
understand  the  cause  of  such  extreme  agitation 
and  surprise.  She  was  pained,  however,  to  sec 
the  consequences  of  what  she  had  said ;  she  hated, 
though  without  thought  of  its  actual  meaning,  that 
hollow  cough ;  and  sitting  down  on  one  side  of 
her  couch,  she  said,  with  gentleness — 

"  Are  you  grieved  with  what  I  have  said,  mam- 
ma ?  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  given  you  pain." 

"Much,  Ada,  much!"  she  rephed,  faintly. 
"  What  now  but  misery  ?" 

"  Misery  for  whom,  mamma  ?" 

"  For  you,  Ada — for  all !" 

"  Not  miseiy  for  me !"  she  said,  proudly ;  and 
leaving  the  couch,  she  seated  herself  at  a  distance 
again. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  sighed,  and  closed  her  eyes,  as 
if  to  assist  her  meditations.  In  the  next  few  min- 
utes a  violent  conflict  took  place — a  conflict  be- 


tween two  affections — between  her  natural  feehng 
and  her  sense  of  duty.  The  strongest  principle 
of  her  life  was  obedience  to  her  husband ;  to  tliis 
all  else  was  in  the  habit  of  yielding ;  or  rather  it 
was  so  entirely  the  first  principle,  that  it  Avas 
rarely  that  anything  hke  opposition  arose.  It  was 
this  principle  that  guided  her  judgment  now.  It 
was  this  principle,  strengtlicned  by  the  tenderness 
which  her  husband's  late  words  of  kindness  had 
revived,  and  wliich  shrank  less  from  his  anger, 
than  from  the  idea  of  assisting  in  the  desti-uction 
of  the  hopes  on  which,  as  she  rightly  guessed,  the 
comfort  of  liis  future  life  depended,  wliich  deter- 
mined lier  in  opposing  her  daughter's  will,  in  re- 
pressing her  opening  confidence,  and  in  crusliing 
the  pitying  weakness  of  her  own  feelings.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  Mrs.  Mowbray's  decision  was 
a  wrong  one — perhaps  as  Ada  had  sowed  so  she 
must  reap — but  in  any  case  in  which  her  hus- 
band's pleasure  had  not  interfered,  her  views  of 
duty  would  have  been  different. 

She  was  not  long  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
The  conflict  was  violent,  but  short ;  for  it  was  a 
matter  of  feeling,  not  of  reflection.  When  we  re- 
flect on  two  duties,  they  both  become  so  weighty, 
that  decision  is  almost  unpossible.  But  we  are 
not  long  m  deciding  which  of  two  feelings  is  the 
strongest.  It  was,  in  short,  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band,^the  stronger  and  deeper,  perhaps,  as  is 
often  the  case,  from  his  neglect  and  indifterence, — 
triumphing  over  her  love  for  her  child. 

Ada  had  never  spoken  or  moved  during  tliis 
internal  discussion.  She  waited  for  her  mother 
to  speak.  At  length  Mrs.  Mowbray  opened  her 
eyes,  and  began,  more  calmly  and  steadUy  than 
Ada,  from  her  late  agitation,  had  expected — 

"  Now,  my  dear  Ada,  I  think  I  can  speak  to 
you.     Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  what  I  said,  mamma, — I  will  not  mar- 
ry Lord  Rochford."  She  spoke  with  the  same 
fixed  resolution. 

"  And  why,  Ada,  tliis  strange,  this  sudden  de- 
claration ?" 

"  Because  I  despise  him,  mamma, — and  I  will 
not  scorn  and  despise  my  husband." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  tliis  before,"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  gravely. 

"  I  should,  mamma !" 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  the  posi- 
tion in  wliich  you  have  placed  yourself.  You 
have  promised,  Ada." 

"  I  have,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  her  co- 
lor began  to  rise. 

"  You  have  promised  to  love  him  ?" 

"No,  mamma,  never!"  she  exclaimed,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  My  dear  Ada,  you  deceive  yourself, — what 
does  a  wife  promise  ?" 

Ada  was  silent. 

"  You  know,"  pursued  her  mother,  "  what  a 
wife's  duty  is, — you  did  know  it  when  you  ac- 
cepted* Lord  Rochford.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that 
you  promised  falsely  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  falsely  then !"  she  said,  and  her 
cheeks  became  crimson. 

"  I  feared  it,  Ada.  Why  did  you  not  speak  be- 
fore ? — it  is  now  too  late." 

"  Too  late,  mamma !"  still  proudly  and  passion- 
ately. 

"  Yes,  Ada,  too  late.  You  cannot  fi-ee  yourself 
now."  She  spoke  very  sadly,  but  so  firmly,  that 
it  awed  her  daughter. 
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"  I  am  not  a  slave,"  Ada  said,  in  the  same  tone, 
but  inwardly  she  was  trembling. 

"  Not  a  slave,  Ada,  but  a  daughter  and  a  be- 
trothed wife.  There  was  a  time  when  you  might 
have  resisted.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been, — ^but,  at  least,  you  were 
free  to  speak,  and  you  expressed  no  reluctance. 
It  has  long  been  your  father's  wish  that  you 
should  be  Lord  Rochford's  wife;  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish  that  you  were 
thrown  together.  You  have  seen  what  was  our 
hope, — it  has  not  been  concealed  from  you, — but 
you  cannot  say,  Ada,  that  any  force  or  compulsion 
has  been  used.  You  heard  of  Lord  Rochford's 
intentions,  and  you  showed  no  dissatisfaction ;  you 
accepted  him  with  your  eyes  fully  open.  My  child, 
who  can  help  you  now  ?  Can  you  deny  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  said  ?  No !  Ada.  You  are  his 
betrothed  wife.  You  yourself  promised  him  your 
hand, — your  parents  sealed  the  engagement,  and 
he  has  acknowledged  it  before  the  world.  It  is 
now  too  late  for  repentance." 

The  unusual  self-collectedness  and  gravity  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  manner,  affected  Ada  more  than 
her  mother's  words  had  ever  affected  her  before. 
If  Mrs.  Mowbray  wished  to  influence  her  daugh- 
ter, she  liad  chosen  the  only  way  to  do  it.  Prayers 
and  entreaties  would  have  been  in  vain ;  a  strong 
will  is  only  influenced  by  a  strong  will.  She  sat 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  She  had 
come  proudly  to  her  mother's  room,  dreaming  on- 
ly that,  as  her  own  wiU  had  bound  her,  so  her 
own  will  should  make  her  free :  she  had  awaken- 
ed to  feel  her  bondage — the  thraldom  of  her  own 
promise — the  thraldom  of  her  father's  will,  and 
the  thraldom  of  the  world's  opinion. 

"  My  dear  chUd,"  began  again  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
tenderly,  as  she  watched  the  flushed  cheek,  and 
downcast,  trembhng  lashes  of  her  daughter's  eyes, 
"  you  must  not  think  that  I  do  not  feel  for  you.  I 
do ;  I  have  felt  for  you  ;  much,  Ada — much  in  my 
fear  that  you  were  not  happy ;  but  not  the  less 
is  it  my  duty  now  to  say  that  there  is  no  choice, 
— your  father  will  never  consent  to  your  breaking 
this  engagement.  '  I  feel  for  you  ;  I  would  assist 
you  if  it  was  in  my  power ;  but  I  may  not,  I  can- 
not, I  dare  not." 

"  Then  what  is  to  come,  mamma  ?"  said  Ada, 
looking  up,  at  last,  with  such  a  look  of  despairing 
abandon,  that  Mrs.  Mowbray's  heart  smote  her  for 
her  resolute  refusal. 

But  when  a  naturally  weak  nature  embraces  a 
fixed  and  determined  fine  of  duty,  it  is  even  less 
likely  than  a  strong  one  to  be  moved  by  argument 
or  appeal  The  one  determination  has  been  made 
at  too  great  a  cost  to  hazard  a  second  conflict ; 
and  so,  not  for  a  smiting  conscience,  nor  for  a  mo- 
ther's pleading  heart,  did  Mrs.  Mowbray  flinch 
from  the  duty  which  she  had  assigned  herself. 

"  You  must  submit,  my  dear  child,"  she  said, 
kindly,  but  steadily. 

"  Submit  to  marry  where  I  scorn,  mamma — 
where  I  hate  ?" 

"  Hush,  Ada !  hush !  Not  even  now,  not  even 
to  me,  may  you  say  such  words, — ^he  is  already 
your  promised  husband." 

"  But  it  is  the  truth,"  she  said,  with  trembling, 
passionate  earnestness. 

Necessity  has  done  many  wonders ;  it  now 
prompted  Mrs.  Mowbray  to  thoughts  of  stem  duty, 
which  none  could  ever  have  expected  to  emanate 
from  her  mind. 


"  Your  love,  Ada,"  she  said,  seriously,  and  rest- 
ing her  eyes  upon  her  daughter,  "  it  may  not  be 
in  your  power  to  give ;  we  cannot  command  our 
love  at  om*  own  will ;  but  your  duty  you  can 
give.  You  have  promised  to  be  Lord  Rochford's 
wife :  endeavor,  then,  to  be  such  a  wife  as  you 
would  be  if  you  did  love  him.  If  you  do  yom* 
duty,  love  and  happiness  will  come  in  time." 

"  It  is  too  hard  for  me,"  said  Ada,  agitatedly. 

"  No,  Ada ;  not  too  hard  for  you :  to  some  it 
might  be  hard ;  but  I  have  ever  seen,  that  you 
have  strength  to  do  what  your  conscience  com- 
mands.    I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  fail." 

"  But  you  may  fear  !"  she  cried,  with  increas- 
ing agitation.  "  Mamma !"  she  bent  forward 
eagerly,  and  yet  shrinking^,  while  her  cheek,  her 
brow,  her  tlu-oat,  were  dyed  witli  crimson, — 
"  What  if  I  should  hate  my  husband  and  love 
another  ?" 

"  There  is  no  fear,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
with  a  kind  of  resolved  composm-e.  She  dreaded 
the  confession  of  another  love.  She  would  not 
hear  it — she  dared  not. 

Ada  drew  back  abashed,  and  her  eyes  fell  be- 
neath her  mother's  look. 

A  long  silence  followed.  Mrs.  Mowbray  saw 
her  victory,  and  with  the  sight  her  strength  began 
to  faU.  As  her  eyes  rested  on  the  bowed  head 
and  drooping  position  of  her  usually  imperious 
child,  teai-s  fell  fast  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Ada,"  she  said,  in  her  turn,  humbly,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

Ada  took  it  mechanically. 

"  Kiss  me,  my  dearest  child." 

Ada  stooped  and  kissed  her,  but  without  the 
least  sign  of  feeling. 

"  Ada,  forgive  me  !"  said  her  mothei-,  imploring- 
ly, as  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  lips.  While 
she  held  it  there,  her  tears  fell  upon  it,  and  they 
seemed  to  startle  Ada  into  recollection.  She 
looked  at  her  mother  steadily. 

"  Why  these  tears,  mamma  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Ada — nothing." 

"  Do  you  repent  of  the  advice  you  have  given 
me  V  she  asked,  in  a  cold,  firm  voice. 

"  No  my  cliild — no.  I  have  advised  you  for  the 
best." 

"  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  mamma,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  tone.  Then  withdrawing  her  hand, 
and  standing  upright,  cold  and  calm,  by  the  side 
of  the  couch,  she  said — "  I  came  in  here  an  alter- 
ed being — whether  for  better  or  worse  I  know 
not ;  but  I  know  that  it  was  a  less  selfish  and 
worldly  one.  You  might  have  made  me  what 
you  would — but  I  am  myself  again ;"  and,  with- 
out another  word  or  look,  she  left  the  room. 

She  was  right — she  was  herself  again.  Colder, 
harder,  prouder,  than  she  had  been  for  many 
weeks.  The  better  thoughts  driven  back — the 
worse  nature  courted  to  return. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  passed  the  morning  in  tears. 
She  could  not  understand  her  daughter.  She 
still  felt  that  she  had  done  her  duty ;  but  she  was 
doubting,  and  repentant,  and  miserable. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

And  men  began  to  whisper  evil  things, 

Until  at  length  he  stood  at  some  chance  game, 
Discovered,  ijranded,  with  a  Cheater's  wime. 

Mrs.  Norton. 
The  mightiness  of  the  crash  gave  the  stronger  mind  a 
fresh  impulse,  and  it  sprang  high  above  the  flames  that 
consumed  the  last  fragments. 

Landor's  Imaginary  Convkrsations. 

The  conTersation  was  renewed"no  more  on  the 
subject  of  Ada's  marriage.  Mrs.  Mowbray  looked 
mournfully  at  her  daughter,  and  once  attempted 
to  awaken  her  confidence  again  ;  but  Ada  repli- 
ed, coldly,  "  that  there  was  nothing  further  to  dis- 
cuss ;  her  mind  was  mado  up,  and  no  argimient 
could  alter  her  now." 

Meanwliile  Mrs.  Mowbray  slowly  declined ;  but 
the  change  was  so  gradual,  that  it  was  unob- 
served by  either  her  daughter  or  herself.  Ada 
was  more  attentive  than  she  had  been.  She 
never  forgot  a  duty  when  once  her  thoughts  were 
directed  to  it — having  once  observed  that  she 
could  assist  Mrs  Jennings  in  watcliing  beside  her 
mother,  she  neglected  it  no  more.  She  took  her 
share,  and  sometimes  more  than  her  share  of 
fatigue ;  but  the  confidence  and  tenderness  which 
might  have  grown  up  in  such  hours  of  closer 
companionship,  were  prevented  by  what  had  lately 
passed.  When  a  proud  nature  opens  itself,  and 
is  in  any  measure  repelled — when  its  confidence 
is  not  received  with  an  earnest,  and  yet  judicious 
welcome — it  is  long  before  it  recovers  from  the 
shock ;  it  is  hmnbled  by  its  abortive  attempt,  and 
lumaihation,  self-sought,  is  to  the  proud  unendura- 
ble. Ada's  manner  was  more  dutiful  than  it  had 
been — her  watchfulness  over  her  mother  more 
thoughtful,  but  there  was  no  warmth  in  her  atten- 
tions ;  she  was  impassive,  and  shut  in  impenetrable 
reserve.  And  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  timid  and  con- 
strained ;  she  felt,  deeply  felt,  that  she  had  wound- 
ed her  daughter,  yet  could  not  retract  what  she 
had  said ;  she  tossed  to  and  fro  on  her  restless 
bed,  revolving  again  and  again  the  painful  scene 
— ^half  repentant,  wholly  miserable,  yet  conscien- 
tiously resolute ;  and  her  mental  struggles  as- 
sisted in  her  body's  rapid  decline. 

Her  hour  of  rising  became  later  and  later,  her 
nights  more  distm^bed,  her  cough  more  harassing ; 
yet  stiU  every  third  or  fourth  day  there  came  a 
marvellous  improvement — freedom  from  pain, 
hopeful  language,  bright  looks,  and  quiet  sleep ; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  more  experienced 
nature  than  Ada's  to  resist  the  impression  of  hope 
and  improvement  left  by  those  days. 

One  afternoon,  when  she  paid  her  almost  daily 
visit  to  Mrs.  Watkyn,  she  found  the  old  woman 
seated  on  a  low  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire — idle, 
and  indulging  in  a  "  good  cry." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?'  she  asked,  in  the 
kind  famiUar  tone  which  she  used  to  her,  and  to 
her  only. 

The  old  woman  drited  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
and  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  for  Ada,  remarking 
that,  "though  it  was  May,  her  should  think  it 
was  Jennyvery." 

Ada  sat  down,  careless  of  heat  or  cold,  and 
again  asked  what  was  the  matter  ? 

"I  was  crying  a  bit  for  your  mamma.  Miss 
Ada  ;  her  be  uncommon  bad,  they  tells  me." 

"  No,  Mary,  indeed,"  repUed  Ada,  with  some 
surprise ;  «  she  is  much  better  to-day ;  she  says 
she  shall  soon  be  welL" 
W 


"  Oh,  Miss  Ada,  them  good  days,  them  be  no- 
thing but  liars.  I  know'd  a  lady  oncet,  but  it's 
neither  here  nor  there  ;  them  good  days,  them  be 
like  funeral  hghts,  them  be.  Your  mamma  be 
a-dying,  my  dear,  as  sure  as  I  be  ahve." 

"  What  makes  you  say  so,  Mary  ?"  said  Ada, 
turning  pale. 

"  Becaose  I  knows  it,  my  dear ;  and  you  must 
know  it  too.  Miss  Ada,  and  your  papa.  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings was  here  a  bit  ago,  and  her  says,  .says  her, 
'  Her  be  a  dying,  Mrs.  Watkyn,  and  nobody  be  a 
noticing  of  it ;'  and  I  says,  says  I,  Miss  Ada,  poor 
dear,  what  does  her  know  about  death  ?  and  Mrs. 
Jennings  says,  says  her, '  Then  you  must  teU  she, 
Mrs.  Watkyn,  for  her  speaks  to  you,  and  her 
speaks  to  nobody  else ;'  and  I  says,  I  will  says  I." 
Mrs.  Watkyn  paused  in  her  narrative,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  Ada.  "My  grief,  my  dear,  you 
looks  wliite,  you  does ;  you  looks  as  white  as 
them,"  and  she  pointed  emphatically  to  some 
white  linen  that  was  hanging  on  a  horse,  and 
Ada's  eyes  turned  and  mechanically  rested  upon 
the  linen,  as  if  the  comparison  had  been  of  im- 
portance. "  Her  must  have  some  tea,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Watkyn,  and  her  grief  took  flight  in  a  bustle 
of  preparation.  * 

Ada  tmconsciously  allowed  her  to  prepare  it — 
she  was  wrapt  in  thought. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  mamma?"  she  asked, 
at  last. 

"  Her  be  in  a  dechne,  my  dear  •,  there  he's  no 
doubt  of  that.  It  be  in  the  family,  Miss  Ada ; 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  no  more  it  ben't, 
for  her  ben't  a  regular  Mowbray.  Mr.  Reginald 
Mowbray,  as  was,  he  died  in  a  decline;  and  he 
was,  up  to  the  last,  a  taking  his  airings,  that  he 
was.  He  never  could  abear  to  stay  in  bed — he 
was  so  particular — oh,  dear." 

"  Did  you  say  dying,  Mary  ?"  Ada  asked,  in  a 
voice,  of  deep  but  calm  sadness. 

"  Well,  Miss  Ada,  as  they  says,  dying,  when 
there  ben't  no  more  to  hope — Now,  don't  go  to 
fret,  my  dear — no  doubt  her  be  spared  a  week  or 
so,  yet— them  declines  be  deceivers,  they  be." 

"  No  tea,  thank  you,  Maiy,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
quiet,  melancholy  manner,  as  she  got  up  from  her 
seat  and  pushed  away  the  tray  that  was  present- 
ed to  her — "  I  must  go  home  now."  And  before 
the  old  woman  could  break  into  remonstrances,  or 
administer  the  words  of  religious  consolation,  which 
she  had  in  store,  (and  which,  so  far  as  Ada  was 
concerned,  were  as  well  spared,  since  hers  was  not 
the  state  of  mind  to  wliich  they  were  applicable,) 
she  opened  the  cottage  door,  and  vanislied. 

Her  mother  dying  ! — How  bUnd  she  had  been. 
Her  father's  words,  her  own  forebodings  returned 
upon  her  memory — how  they  had  been  forgotten. 
She  had  been  living  wrapped  in  self,  and  now  she 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  death.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  Ufe,  death  was  approaching  her,  waa 
staring  her  in  the  face ;  and  the  death  of  one,  who, 
in  spite  of  many  faults  and  failings,  even  as  re- 
garded Ada  herself,  had  been  a  tender  and  loving 
mother — ever  forgetful  of  herself  and  watchful  for 
her  child. 

She  stood  alone  among  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
oaks  that  ornamented  the  park.  For  a  moment 
her  heart  swelled  with  awe,  with  sorrow,  with  re- 
morse ;  but  these  softer  feelings  were  not  allowed 
to  have  dominion  over  her.  It  was  long  since  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  feel.  Since  the  time  when 
tlie  prospects  of  her  future  hfe  had  become  hate- 
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ful  to  hei",  she  had  armed  herself  to  bear  her  fate 
"with  such  arguments  as  those  contained  in  the 
beautitul  but  somewhat  heathenish  lines  of  Byxon : 

" Mute 

The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence.    Not  bestowed 
In  vain  should  such  example  be  ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not — we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear — it  is  but  for  a  day." 

The  same  reflections  were  repeated  now.  She 
was  making  acquaintance  with  sorrow,  sickness, 
and  death ;  but  the  ills  of  life,  though  they  might 
oppress,  should  never  crush  her — she  could  bear. 
These  thoughts  are  not  always  equally  effective  : 
an  undefiuable  dread  was  upon  Ada's  mind,  and 
with  all  her  stoicism  she  could  not  sliake  it  off ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  end  they  do  act  upon  the 
feelings,  with  a  hardening  and  stunning  effect,  and 
so  stand  in  the  place  of  better  consolation. 

On  her  return  home,  Ada  appUed  to  her  mo- 
ther's maid,  and  received  from  her  but  too  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  old  woman's 
statement.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
summon  Mr.  Mowbray.  Ada  had  heard  but  little 
of  him  of  late.  She  had  written  once  or  twice  in 
eveiy  week,  now  recounting  her  mother's  im- 
provement,— now  a  shght  falling  back — her  letters 
a  testimony  more  than  sufficient  to  have  warned 
an  experienced  man  of  fifty  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  but  he  had  never  noticed  them. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Ada, 
although  she  had  not  heard  from  her  father,  cal- 
culated upon  his  arrival,  she  approached  her 
mother's  bedside,  and  calmly  and  cautiously  told 
her  of  his  expected  coming.  She  hoped  and  in- 
tended that  it  should  wai-n  her  of  her  approaching 
end.  It  was  conscientiously  done,  for  though 
Ada's  notions  of  religion  were  extremely  vague, 
she  felt  that  she  should  not  herself  wish  to  die  un- 
warned ;  and  that  wliich  she  felt  for  herself^  she 
was  ready  to  do  for  another. 

"  So  soon,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  answer 
to  Ada's  announcement,  and  a  flush  of  excitement 
glowed  quick  and  bright  upon  her  cheek.  "  Did 
you  hear  from  liim,  Ada  ?" 

"  No,  mamma,"  she  said,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
son'owfully  upon  her  mother;  "but  I  sent  for 
him." 

"  Sent  for  him,  Ada — and  why  ?" 

Ada  made  no  answer,  but  stooped  and  kissed 
her  mother's  cheek. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  looked  at  her  with  a  look  of  as- 
tonished inquiry,  then  from  her  daughter's  subdued 
and  melancholy  countenance  she  gathered  the 
trutL  The  flush  deepened  first,  then  ebbed 
away. 

"  I  understand  you,"  at  last  she  said,  quietly ; 
"  you  mean  that  I  am  to  die." 

There  was  no  denial,  but,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, Ada  gently  closed  the  curtain  and  sat  down 
by  her  bedside.  Before  long  her  mother's  regular 
breathing  told  her  that  she  slept.  It  was  but  the 
effect  of  habit,  for  at  that  time  of  day  it  was  her 
custom  to  sleep ;  but  Ada  was  surprised,  and  she 
fell  into  a  meditation,  inquiring  of  herself  whether 
she  could  as  tranquilly  have  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  own  death.  It  was  a  mere 
speculative  meditation,  without  fruit  or  profit,  but 
it  carried  her  thoughts  away,  and  the  shadows  of 
eveniiog  were  falling,  before  she  awoke  from  it. 

When  Mrs.  Jennings  came  to  take  her  place, 
she  went  doiwn  to  await  her  father's  arrival,  and 


seating  herself  at  the  open  window  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, something  of  the  same  train  of  thought 
was  continued  as  she  watched  the  gradual  fading 
of  the  lights  of  sunset,  and  the  deepening  of  the 
shadows  of  twUight.  "So  fade,"  she  thought,^ 
"  the  lights  of  earthly  glory — the  beauty  is  already 
gone — a  grey  inanimate  twilight  is  gathering 
round  me — and  what  remains  ?  what,  but  that  I 
should  walk  on  my  way  without  shrinking,  with- 
out drooping,  till  the  time  comes  when  I  too  must 
die  ;  and  the  task,"  she  added,  in  strong  self-reli- 
ance, "  is  not  a  hard  one." 

She  was  roused  by  the  door  bell,  which  an- 
nounced the  expected  arrival  She  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  meet  her  father ;  she  remain- 
ed, therefore,  where  she  was,  in  the  expectation 
of  liis  entrance.  When  ten  minutes,  however, 
passed  without  his  appearance,  she  determined  to 
go  in  search  of  him.  She  was  crossing  the  room 
for  the  purpose,  when  tlie  door  slowly  opened — 
the  room  was  nearly  dark,  and  she  hurried  on  to 
meet  him  ;  instead,  howevei-,  of  the  careless  kiss 
which  was  her  father's  usual  greeting,  she  found 
herself  in  the  rough  but  wann  and  affectionate 
emlarace  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Freeland,  her  mothers 
only  brother.  She  extricated  herself  with  a  feel- 
ing of  haughty  displeasure,  for  it  was  not  thus 
that  she  had  allowed  him  to  meet  her  since  the 
days  of  her  earhest  childhood;  but  her  heart 
smote  her  for  her  cold  reception  of  his  kindness, 
when  she  observed  that  he  was  crying  bitterly. 
Though  they  met  but  rarely,  she  knew  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray  were  much  attached  to  each 
other,  and  she  hastened  to  relieve  his  sadness  by 
saying,  in  a  gentle  voice — 

'•  Mamma  is  much  better  to-day,  and  it  will 
make  her  very  happy  to  know  that  you  are 
come." 

He  pressed  her  hand  as  if  to  thank  her,  then 
tinning  from  her,  retreated  to  the  open  window 
to  recover  himself 

A  servant  brought  in  candles,  and  approaching 
Ada,  asked  if  dinner  was  to  be  ordered,  or  if  Mr. 
Mowbray  was  still  expected  ? 

"  Does  papa  come  to-night  ?"  she  inquired  of 
her  uncle. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  hastily  and  hesitatingly,  "not 
to-night." 

The  servant  departed  with  his  orders,  and  they 
remained  alone.  Ada  sat  down  by  the  table  on 
wliich  the  candles  were  placed,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  her  uncle  left  the  window  and  came  and 
stood  near  her.  As  the  light  fell  on  his  face,  she 
remarked  how  pale  and  sad  he  looked,  and  saw 
with  surprise,  and  something  like  remorse,  for  she 
had  never  loved  him,  how  affectionately  and  com- 
passionately he  was  looking  at  her. 

He  was  not  in  appearance  a  person  likely  to 
have  suited  Ada's  fastidious  taste ;  and  in  fact, 
until  now,  although  he  was  her  uncle,  she  had 
kept  him  at  a  great  distance ;  and  he  had  felt 
more  awed  by  his  young  niece  than  by  any  other 
person  in  the  world.  He  was  a  large  sized,  fat, 
and  rough  looking  man,  with  plain  unrefined  man- 
ners; a  kind  of  look  of  Mrs.  Mowbray,  ia  his 
countenance,  the  same  good  humor,  frankness,  and 
cordiahty,  but  unsoftened  and  unsubdued  as  hers 
had  been.  The  frankness  and  benevolence  of  his 
countenance  redeemed  him  from  being  a  veiy 
heavy  looking  man :  but  it  did  not  redeem  hun 
from  a  shght  look  of  vulgarity.  He  was  not  really 
vulgar,  he  was  too  true  and  unconscious  to  be 
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really  vulgar,  but  his  unrefinement  reached  that 
point  which  offends  hke  vulgarity. 

Ada,  however,  more  than  endured  him  at  this 
moment.  She  felt  sony  for  his  distress,  and  grate- 
ful for  his  very  evident  feehng  for  her. 

"  You  have  had  a  long  and  a  sad  journey,"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him  kindly. 

"  Yes,  Ada ;  my  visit  here  is  a  very  melancholy 
one."  He  kept  looking  at  her.  She  was  almost 
puzzled  at  his  looks. 

"  You  came  down  to  see  mamma  ?"  she  said, 
inquiringly,  she  hardly  knew  why. 

"  Yes,  Ada,  yes,"  he  said,  with  a  quivering  lip, 
and  a  hesitating  voice ;  "  and  you,  also."  And 
still  his  eyes  rested  with  deep  compassion  upon 
her  face. 

"  Me !"  she  exclaimed,  startled  rather  by  his 
looks  than  by  his  words. 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  held  it.  "  My 
dear,  Ada,"  he  said,  falteringly, "  I  have  something 
to  break  to  you.  I  wish  I  could  do  it  more  ten- 
derly ;  but  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  such  things.  "  I 
must  tell  you  at  once."  But  still  he  paused,  and 
looked  at  her. 

Ada's  heart  beat,  though  what  could  be  com- 
ing, her  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  could  not 
conceive  ;  but,  with  a  violent  eftbrt,  she  conquered 
the  nervous  flutterings  of  her  breast,  and  repeating, 
as  a  kind  of  exorcism  to  her  agitation,  "  What  can 
happen  that  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  bear  ?"  she 
looked  steadUy  at  her  imcle.  "  Do  not  fear  to 
speak.     I  can  hear  whatever  you  liave  to  say." 

"  Yes,  yes,  better  speak,"  he  mm-mured.  "  Ada, 

my  dear  Ada,  I  am  sent  to  tell  you  that 1 

must  say  it  all  at  once — you  can  bear  it — you 
shall  know  the  worst.  .  .  .  Your  father  is  ruined 
— he  has  lost  aU — lost  more  than  fortune — he 
has  .  .  .  ."  He  paused,  hesitated ;  then,  as  if  de- 
termined to  tell  the  worst,  and  yet  fearing  to  give 
too  much  emphasis  to  his  words,  continued  in  a 
low,  mysterious  whisper,  that  cm-died  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  daughter — "  He  has  been  guilty 
of ....  of  dishonorable  practices.  He  has  dis- 
graced his  name,  and  been  forced  to  fly.  AU  is 
over.  Your  marriage  is  broken  off  You  have 
nothing,  Ada ;  you  are  a  beggar." 

Truly,  in  a  few  words  he  had  told  the  worst  of 
mortal  ill.  Poverty  and  afiiictioa  are  hard  trials ; 
but  shame  echpses  all. 

She  made  one  convulsive  movement  to  with- 
draw her  hand,  but  he  held  it  fast,  and  she  sub- 
mitted. Her  head  was  averted — she  did  not 
speak — pride  and  resolution  were  failing  her — 
the  world  itself  seemed  to  be  vanishuig  beneath 
her  feet 

"  Ada,  my  dear  Ada,  speak  to  me,"  cried  her 
uncle,  imploringly,  bending  down,  striving  to  read 
her  averted  countenance.  He  was  terrified  at 
her  silence — at  the  hand  growing  colder  and  colder 
in  his  grasp. 

But  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and  set  her  free ;  but  she 
remamed  motionless. 

Alarmed,  he  rang  the  beU,  and  went  himself 
to  meet  the  servant,  whom  he  despatched  for  a 
glass  of  water.  He  returned  with  it  himself,  and 
found  her  stiU  in  the  same  position. 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand  again.  "  Ada,"  he 
said,  seriously,  "  rouse  yourself.  Think  of  your 
mother." 

With  a  deep  sigh,  she  seemed  to  return  to  con- 
sciousness, and  lifted  up  her  head. 


"  My  dear  Ada,"  he  said,  affectionately  pressing 
her  hand,  "  I  am  a  bad  comforter,  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  thus." 

He  stooped,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  hand, 
and  his  tears  fell  upon  it.  They  roused  her  at 
last.     She  started  up. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said,  hastily.    "  I 

had  forgotten.     What  was  it  ?" She  passed 

her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  Think  of  it  no  more,  dear  Ada.  You  must 
rest  yourself." 

"  i  want  no  rest,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  I  remem- 
ber now." 

She  stood  still.  The  vacant  look,  and  the  awful 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  began  to  vanish. 

"  Ada,  can  you  bear  it  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  You  mu.st  teU  me  eveiything,"  was  her  an- 
swer, and  she  fixed  her  eyes  piercingly  and 
steadily  upon  his  face. 

"  Not  now " 

"  Yes,  now.  Let  me  hear,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  if  I  can  bear." 

The  substance  of  his  narrative,  when  put  to- 
gether, was  this :  Mr.  Mowbray's  affairs  had  for 
many  years  been  in  a  disordered  state,  brought 
on  by  his  expensive  and  careless  habits — his  neg- 
ligence and  his  love  of  play.  Mortgage  upon 
mortgage  had  been  laid  on  the  property ;  his  in- 
come gradually  diminishing,  whiJe  his  tastes  re- 
mained the  same.  His  intention  was  to  hold  on 
until  his  daughter's  marriage — his  purpose,  then, 
to  make  a  full  statement  of  his  affairs — and  his 
hope,  in  consideration  of  yielding  to  her  at  once 
Mowbray  Castle,  to  induce  Lord  Rochford  to  as- 
sist in  extricating  liim  from  his  embarrassments, 
and  to  arrange  in  settling  upon  him  a  smn  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him,  with  his  wife's  jointure,  to 
live  in  tolerable  comfort,  imencumbered,  as  best 
suited  Ms  taste,  by  the  duties  of  landlord  or  pro- 
prietor. He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
spared  the  looking  into  liis  affairs ;  but  he  knew 
it  was  inevitable,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  it 
with  the  pliilosophy  of  those  who  have  httle  sense 
of  honor  or  reputation.  His  plans  would  proba- 
bly have  succeeded ;  Lord  Rochford  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  surprised ;  for  a  time,  per- 
haps, backward  to  agree ;  but  his  affections  were 
set  on  Mowbray  Castle,  and  that  love  would  have 
gained  the  day ;  but  previous  to  any  statement 
of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Mowbray  had  been  seized  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  improve  them.  At  a  slight 
risk,  bpt  in  the  hope  of  winning  enormous  gains, 
he  had  become  a  partner  in  some  most  dishonor- 
able racing  transactions.  He  liad  failed — the 
transactions  had  become  known — his  name  was 
branded — his  loss  was  more  than  he  had  contem- 
plated— his  long,  patient  creditors,  had  risen  up 
in  arms — he  had  been  obliged  to  fly.  He  had 
sent  to  Mr.  Freeland — Cleaving  liis  aifairs  in  his 
hands,  with  a  desire  that  he  would  arrange  them 
as  best  he  could,  and  then  communicate  the  result 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Mowbray  Castle.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  sale  of  aU  that 
was  in  his  power,  and  the  resignation  of  the  en- 
tailed estates  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors, 
would  be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  his  debts.  Mr. 
Freeland,  although  he  had  been  treated  with  httle 
consideration  by  Mowbray,  had  entered  into  tlie 
business  with  the  kindness  of  a  well-principled 
and  truly  kind-hearted  man,  and  before  he  left 
London  for  Mowbray  Castle,  he  had  made  such 
arrangements  as  would  allow  Mr.  Mowbray  to 
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return  to  his  dying  ■wife,  and  for  the  future  ■would 
allo^w  him  a  sum  sufficient,  ■with  strict  economy, 
to  live  ■with  his  daughter  abroad.  After  enteruig 
upon  these  arrangements,  he  had  ■written  to  sum- 
mon Mr.  Mowbray,  and  had  left  London  himself, 
upon  his  painful  task  of  disclosura  He  merely 
added,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  that  the  marriage 
■was  broken  off. 

Such — in  some  paints  softened — some  parts 
omitted,  and  interspersed  "with  many  expressions 
of  affection — "was  tlie  liistory  unfolded  to  Ada ; 
and,  ti-uly,  it  was  a  tale  ■whose  lightest  breath 
harrowed  up  lier  soul,  and  froze  her  young  blood 
■within  her. 

She  listened  ■with  do^wncast  eyes  ;  and  a  deep 
crimson  spot  on  each,  otherwise  deathlike,  cheek. 
Shame  !  How  hard  it  was  for  lier  pride  to  rise 
above  it ;  but  it  was  rising,  gradually  struggling 
to  the  suiface,  and  casting  off  the  dark  waters  of 
sin  and  misery,  wliich  seemed  to  be  closing  about 
her.  Though  an  evil  fate  descended  upon  her, 
she  would  not  be  crushed, — though  humiliation 
pursued  her,  she  ■would  not  be  hmnbled ;  though 
.shame  should  strive  to  bow  her,  all  should  see 
that,  if  it  encircled  her,  it  touched  her  not.  Tliis 
endurance,  this  rising  above  calamity,  to  which 
she  was  arming  herself — if  springing  from  right 
principles — would  have  been  such  endurance  as 
would  have  made  a  saint ;  but,  sprmging  as  it 
did  from  pride,  its  tendency  was  towards  that 
spirit  of  defiance  which  speaks  as  Milton's  Satan 


"  A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  time  or  place. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of-  hell — a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same?" 

Mr.  Freeland  paused ;  and,  after  a  short  silence, 
Ada  got  up  from  her  seat  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  for  your  kindness,"  she  said,  "  and 
thank  you  for  telling  me  aU.  Now,  no  fears  can 
be  worse  than  the  truth." 

She  spoke  so  calmly,  yet  ■with  such  unutterable 
sadness,  that  her  uncle's  ready  tears  sprang  again 
to  his  eyes.  He  held  her  hand,  and  asked  again, 
tenderly  and  pityingly,  "  Can  you  bear  it,  Ada  ?" 

"  We  can  bear  all  things,"  she  rephed ;  but  her 
lip  quivered  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  seriously,  "  if  we  ask  strength 
from  Him  who  sends  tlie  trial ;  will  you  do  so, 
Ada  ?" 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  was  aU  her  reply ;  and  she 
"withdrew  her  hand. 

"  You  are  too  calm,  too  strong,"  he  continued, 
shaking  his  head  ;  "  why  restrain  yourself  ? — tears 
would  be  a  relief  to  you — there  is  no  weakness 
in  them." 

"  Tears  cannot  wash  away  the  stain,"  she  said, 
almost  sternly ;  "  they  are  useless  now." 

He  said  no  more,  and  Ada  moved  away.  She 
walked  to  the  window,  looked  out  a  moment,  then 
closed  it. 

"  It  is  rather  chilly  to-night,"  she  said,  quietly ; 
"  I  will  send  somebody  to  hght  the  fire.  Dinner 
■wiU  be  ready  directly, — but  don't  -wait  for  mo  ;  I 
must  go  to  mamma  for  the  present.  I  will  come 
do^wn  again  when  I  see  how  she  is ;  but  I  think 
Jt  ■will  be  too  late  for  you  to  see  her  to-night," 
and  she  left  the  room. 

She  was  free ;  the  chain,  whose  iron  bondage 
bad  of  late  been  entering  into  her  soul,  was 


broken.  But,  alas !  our  most  passionate  ■wishes 
— how  often,  when  they  ai'e  fultiUed,  we  know 
them  no  more.  Death  was  before  her;  shame 
was  clouding  round  her ;  poverty  was  approach- 
ing ;  and  the  freedom  bought  by  these,  was  but 
an  added  humiliation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth, 

For  his  slrusgling  soul  is  free, 
And  the  world  from  which  it  flieth 

Is  a  world  of  misery. 
But  weep  for  him  that  weareth 

The  c;iptive's  galling  chain  ; 
To  the  agony  he  beareth, 

Death  were  but  little  pain. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

The  ■windows  were  open — the  curtains  of  her 
bed  thrown  back — tlie  oppression  of  death  was  on 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  heart,  and  in  vain  tlie  soft  and 
languid  breezes  of  the  summer  evening  played 
upon  her  brow. 

Death  was  near, — a  death  hastened  by  the 
disgrace  and  misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon 
her  house. 

She  was  sitting  up,  supported  by  pillows ;  on 
one  side  of  the  bed  sat  her  brother ; — on  the 
other,  Ada  knelt, — all  other  feeling,  past  and  fu- 
ture, swallowed  up  in  the  awe  with  which  she 
watched  for  the  first  time  the  extinction  of  life, 
and  strength,  and  intellect,  and  consciousness,  and 
the  gradual  gathering  of  tlie  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness of  death. 

Mrs.  Mowbray's  eyes  wandered  occasionally 
and  vacantly  round  the  room ;  but  their  fixed 
gaze  was  upon  the  door, — to  the  last  she  looked 
hopefully  and  confidingly  for  her  husband's  com- 
ing,— love,  stiU  strong  in  death, — desiring  in  death 
to  bless  him.     But  he  came  not. 

At  length,  with  a  faint  sigli,  she  seemed  to  re- 
sign her  last  deshe.  Her  eyes,  turning  from  the 
door,  fixed  upon  her  daughter ;  and  as  they  fixed 
and  rested  there,  another  train  of  thought  arose 
within  her. 

"Ada,"  she  said,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "forgive 
me." 

"  Forgive !  oh,  mamma !" 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  faintly,  and  her  words 
broken  by  imperfect  breathing ;  "  because  in  the 
days  of  your  youth  and  my  health,  I  taught  you 
to  lean  ujion  a  broken  reed,  which  now  has  pierced 
you." 

Ada  gazed  at  her  softly,  and  sadly,  but  she 
spoke  not. 

"  Ada,  dearest  Ada,  I  have  taught  you  to  make 
this  world  your  resting-place,  and  see,  rest  there  is 
none.  Forgive  me,  for  I  should  have  taught  you 
where  to  look  for  help  when  the  world  forsakes, 
and  life  has  lost  its  beauty."  She  paused,  took 
hold  of  her  daughter's  hand,  and  repeated,  as 
steadily  as  her  failing  breath  would  permit :  " '  All 
flesh  is  gra.ss,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  the  field  ;  the  gi-ass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  fadeth  away ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever.'  Ada,  will  you  look  to  Him  for 
strength  ?" 

Ada  bowed  her  head,  and  kissed  her  mother's 
hand,  but  she  answered  nothing. 

Again  a  deep  silence,  and  the  gasping  breath 
grew  fainter  and  fainter.  One  by  one,  many  ser- 
vants of  the  household,  who  had  fondly  loved 
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their  kind  mistress,  came  and  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  received  from  her  a  farewell  smile,  and 
departed  weeping.  Many  thoughts  of  sorrow 
were  gathering  round  this  dying  hour.  Vague 
rumors  of  what  was  to  follow  were  already  afloat, 
and  many  felt  that,  with  their  fading  mistress, 
was  fading  forever  the  glory  of  Mowbray  Castle. 

Suddenly,  Mrs.  Mowbray  revived  again,  and 
stretching  out  her  thin  fingers  to  her  brother  and 
her  child,  took  a  hand  of  each,  and  joined  them 
together.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  a  mother's  ex- 
piring love,  to  watch  over  her  child,  even  in  the 
grave. 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  in  a  dear,  strong  voice, 
"  you  have  ever  been  a  kind  brother  to  me — pro- 
mise me  here,  promise  me  in  death,  a  promise 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  that  you  will  never  for- 
sake my  child." 

Ml-.  Freeland  rose  from  his  seat,  kissed  his  sis- 
ter's pale  brow,  and  said,  solemnly,  "  I  promise 
you  that  I  never  -n-ill  forsake  her !" 

"  Ada,"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  mournfully 
upon  her  daughter,  "  evil  days  may  be  coming, 
tiials  too  hard  for  you  to  bear  alone.  I  commend 
you  to  his  protection — promise  me  that  you  will 
receive  it — I  know  he  will  not  fail :  promise  me 
that  his  home  shall  be  your  home,  if  you  are  left 
unprotected  upon  the  world." 

A  deep  flush  crossed  Ada's  brow,  and  she  hes- 
itated. Her  mind,  her  proud  independent  spi- 
rit, revolted  from  the  solemn  promise  required  of 
her — a  promise  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  was  left  to  her — her  freedom. 

"  Ada,"  said  her  mother  imploringly,  turning 
her  sunken  eyes  and  pallid  cheek,  as  if  in  appeal 
to  her  cliild,  "  you  will  not  refuse  my  first  and 
last  request  ?" 

"  I  promise,  mamma,"  she  said,  overcome  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  but  her  heart  sank 
as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  released  their  hands  ;  Mr.  Free- 
land  kissed  that  of  his  niece,  and  sat  down  again ; 
but  the  last  moment  was  come — in  that  effort 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  strength  was  exhausted.  After 
a  few  faint  struggles  she  expired.  And  as  Ada 
gazed  upon  the  dead,  she  felt  for  tlie  first  time, 
in  all  its  force,  the  depth  of  love  and  closeness  of 
affection  that  binds  the  mother  and  the  child. 

She  might  have  said  with  the  poet,  Gray,  "  I 
have  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which 
is,  that  in  one's  whole  life  one  never  can  have  any 
more  than  a  single  mother." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Farewell !  a  long  farewel  to  all  my  greatness  ! 

Kino  Henry  VIII. 

Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted  ; 

Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all  to  rathe  ; 

The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burst  and  blasted  ; 

And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turned  to  scathe. 
Of  all  my  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sown, 
Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

Spenser. 

He  who  had  once  truly  loved  Ada  Mowbray 
would  have  loved  her  still,  and  loved  her  the 
more,  for  the  poverty  which  had  come  upon  her, 
even  for  the  dishonor  which  had  stamped  her 
name.  But  Lord  Rochford  was  not  that  man. 
He  was  far  from  intending  to  act  in  an  ungentle- 
manlike  manner ;  but  it  never  even  crossed  his 


imagination,  that  the  engagement  could  hold 
good  when  the  expected  settlements  could  not 
be  made.  He  wrote,  as  his  old  aunt  declared, 
"  a  very  handsome  letter"  to  Mr.  Mowbray's  so- 
licitor, expressing  his  extreme  regret  that  unfore- 
seen circumstances  should  have  prevented  a 
connexion  between  them  ;  and  so  the  matter 
rested.  The  letter  was  .forwarded  to  Mr.  Free- 
land,  and,  like  a  piece  of  parchment,  his  beauti- 
ful betrothed  bride  was  resigned. 

As  we  shall  meet  with  Lord  Rochford  no 
more,  we  will  look  forward  to  the  events  of  his 
life.  He  had  received  many  congratulations  on 
his  marriage  ;  he  felt,  in  consequence,  a  little  shy 
and  stupid  at  appearing  again  a  disengaged  man. 
On  one  of  the  occasions,  when,  either  out  of  ma- 
lice or  unconsciousness,  a  lady  persisted  in 
talking  to  him  of  his  engagement,  he  was  reliev- 
ed by  Georgina  Fairfax,  who,  although  amused 
at  liis  awkward  attempts  at  explanation,  good- 
naturedly  interfered  to  extricate  him  from  his 
perplexity.  He  had  thought  her  handsome  at 
Mowbray  Castle  ;  he  now  thought  her  very  hand- 
some indeed.  He  began  to  ride  with  her  in  the 
Park,  and  to  discuss  with  her  the  pleasures  of 
riding,  and  the  differences  between  a  town  and  a 
country  life.  He  proceeded  slowly,  but  not  the 
less  surely,  on  that  account ;  and  in  short,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  Lady  Fairfax  had  the  in- 
tense satisfaction  of  seeing  her  daughter  Coun- 
tess of  Rochford. 

And  Lord  and  Lady  Rochford  were  extremly 
happy  together.  Lady  Rochford,  before  her 
marriage  said,  in  confidence  to  a  female  friend, 
(who  did  not,  however,  preserve  inviolable  ue- 
crecy,)  that  she  was  not  in  love  with  Lord  Roch- 
ford, but  that  she  esteemed  him.  If  it  was  so, 
mere  esteem  was  a  very  good  foundation  for 
matrimonial  happiness — for  he  could  not  have 
had  a  more  devoted  wife.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
she  was  extremely  fond  of  her  husband ;  she 
was  too  lively  herself  to  require  great  liveliness, 
and  unbounded  indulgence  of  her  wishes,  and 
submission  to  her  opinions,  excited  the  gratitude 
of  a  very  affectionate  nature.  As  to  Lord  Roch- 
ford, he  turned  out  much  better  than  if  he  had 
married  a  woman  immeasurably  superior  to  him- 
self He  was  very  much  in  love,  and  love  some- 
times does  a  good  deal  to  improve  a  man  ;  and 
although  he  had  his  own  way  in  everything,  it 
was  because  his  opinions  were  first  formed  in 
deference  to  his  wife's  superior  judgment.  He 
was,  and  owned  himself  to  be,  supremely  hap- 
py, and  at  the  end  of  several  years  of  married 
life,  one  day  remarked  gravely,  "  that  he  consi- 
dered it  quite  providential  that  his  marriage 
had  been  broken  off  with  Miss  Mowbray,  as  had 
he  married  Miss  Mowbray  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  he  could  have  been  as  happy  as 
he  was  with  Georgina ;"  a  fact  which,  although 
tolerably  apparent,  had  not  struck  him  with  pe- 
culiar force  until  tl^e  moment  when  he  express- 
ed it. 

In  addition  to  his  other  sources  of  happiness, 
he  became  the  purchaser  of  Mowbray  Castle. 
He  had  a  few  scruples  of  delicacy  on  the  subject, 
but,  as  he  very  justly  remarked,  "  if  he  did 
not  buy  it  somebody  else  would."  He  gave  a 
good  price  for  it,  and  silenced  the  objections  of 
Georgina  Fairfax,  (before  her  marriage)  by  say- 
ing, that  as  it  was  worth  more  to  him  than  tq 
others,  and  as  he  was  well  able  to  pay  for  it,  he 
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was  rather  doing  a  service  to  Mr.  Mowbray, 
than  otherwise. 

Lord  Rochford  is  at  this  time  the  happy  father 
of  ten  children,  with  whom  he  is  never  tired  of 
playing,  in  a  solemn  manner — and  whom  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  only  children 
ever  yet  seen  upon  this  earth. 

Mr.  Mowbray  returned  to  Mowbray  Castle  for 
his  wife's  funeral,  and  he  and  Ada  stood  side  by 
side,  at  the  opening  of  the  vault  which  was  to 
receive  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Mowbrays. 
Ada  was  calm  and  tearless,  not  from  want  of 
feeling,  but  from  awe  and  bewilderment ;  pain- 
ful, most  painful  to  every  thought  and  feeling 
within  her,  were  the  sights  and  forms  of  death. 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  slightly  agitated.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  justly  and  charitably  of  the  emo- 
tions of  so  selfish  and  degraded  a  natui'e,  but  it 
is  probable  that,  mingled  with  many  baser  feel- 
ings, there  was  something  of  affection  and  re- 
morse in  the  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife. 

The  union  in  sorrow  and  regret  brought  no  in- 
crease of  confidence  and  sympathy  between  the 
father  and  daughter.  A  little,  a  very  little, 
would  at  this  time  have  touched  Ada's  heart,  for 
her  feelings  were  softened,  and  regret  for  her 
mother  had  opened  the  springs  of  her  natural 
affections :  but  Mr.  Mowbray  shrank  from  his 
daughter,  and  never,  perhaps,  regretted  his  wife 
so  deeply,  as  when  he  found  himself  alone  in  her 
society.  He  felt  rebuked  in  her  presence,  and 
rebuked  the  more  because  no  word  of  reproach, 
or  complaint,  ever  passed  her  lips  ;  because,  even 
in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  discover  how  great  was  her 
regret  for  all  that  she  must  lose.  Her  brow 
was  as  serene,  her  cheek  as  pale  and  pure,  her 
voice  as  steady,  her  step  as  loftly  and  tranquil, 
as  it  had  been  in  her  days  of  pride  and  prosper- 
ity. He  felt  ashamed  in  her  presence,  and  the 
sense  of  shame  produced  either  coldness  and 
avoidance,  or  when  forced  to  address  her,  irrita- 
bility. In  his  prosperous  days,  his  temper  had 
not  been  good — under  the  mortifications  which 
he  now  endured,  from  within  and  from  without, 
it  became  unbearably  fretful  and  peevish  ; — so 
the  spring  of  that  affection  whicli  still  might 
have  brightened  the  future  life  of  each,  was  poi- 
soned. 

In  laying  the  blame  on  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  do 
not  say  that  Ada  was  guiltless.  It  was  not  enough 
to  be  ready  to  receive  his  affection,  she  should 
have  advanced  to  meet  him — it  was  not  enough 
that  she  did  not  complain,  she  should  have  forgot- 
ten all  but  that  he  was  her  father  still,  and  more 
unhappy  than  herself,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
author  of  the  ill — it  was  not  enough  to  bear  un- 
murmuring his  fi-etfulness,  she  should  have  soothed 
and  cheered  him.  But  Ada  was  far  from  such 
perfection.  She  did  not  see  tfee  force  of  the  duty 
— ^what  she  saw  she  did ;  she  bore — bore  with 
ungrudging  patience,  but  she  did  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  leaving  Mow- 
bray Castle  for  ever  went  on  rapidly.  The  more 
the  affairs  were  looked  into,  the  worse  their  state 
appeared,  and  after  much  discussion  and  much 
exertion  on  Mr.  Freeland's  part,  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  a  year  was  all  which  the  creditors  could 
)?e  prevailed  on  to  settle  on  Mr.  Mowbray,  and 
this  was  to  expire  at  his  death.    Three  hundred 


a  year — a  boon  to  many — but  to  those  who  had 
been  nursed  in  luxury,  and  who  had  scarcely 
known,  so  even  the  tenor  of  their  days,  that  hfe 
was  supported  by  means  of  labor  from  others  and 
wealth  in  themselves — what  was  it  ? 

On  the  day  month  from  Mrs.  Mowbray's  death, 
the  final  farewell  was  taken.  The  first  destina- 
tion was  to  be  for  some  obscure  town  in  Germany. 
It  had  been,  proposed  by  Mr.  Freeland,  (who  was 
to  join  them  there,  and  endeavor  to  instruct  Ada 
in  the  new  duties  of  economy  which  were  to  de- 
volve upon  her,)  and  Mr.  Mowbray  had  acquiesced 
with  perfect  indifference.  He  was  tired  of  exer- 
tion, wearied  in  muid,  and  ill  and  uncomfortable 
in  health — and  for  the  present  all  he  asked  waa 
repose. 

On  the  night  before  their  departure,  the  father 
and  daughter  dined  together,  and  dinner  passed 
in  total  silence.  When  they  left  the  dinuig-room, 
Mr.  Mowbray  said — 

"I'm  tired,  Ada — ^good-night  "We  start  at 
seven  to-mon-ow  morning.  Mind  you  are  ready 
— for  I  hate  dawdling." 

Ada's  heart  swelled.  For  the  first  time  the  full 
meaning  of  their  going  was  understood — the  fuU 
sense  of  tliis  being  the  last  night  at  Mowbray 
Castle.  She  had  been  living  of  late  a  mechanical 
hfe — she  had  done  all  that  was  necessary,  as  a 
being  without  sense  or  feehng — suddenly  the 
awakening  was  come. 

"  I  shall  be  ready,"  she  murmm-ed,  almost  in- 
audibly,  and  flew  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room. 
About  the  house  all  was  as  it  had  been — books, 
furniture,  ornaments,  pictures,  all  were  to  be  sold, 
and  all  had  been  left  undisturbed  to  the  last ;  but  in 
her  own  room  there  was  the  desolation  of  departure 
— the  tables  cleared,  the  trunks  within  and  with- 
out the  door,  shreds  of  pack-thread  and  sheets  of 
tumbled  paper  strewing  the  floor  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  with  red  eyes,  performing 
her  last  services  for  an  imperious  but  ever  consid- 
erate mistress. 

Ada  paused  at  the  door — then,  desirous  of  soli- 
tude, turned  away  and  entered  her  mother's  bed- 
room. Here  all  was  quiet — all  untouched — all  in 
the  somewhat  formal  order  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  on  the  day  after  the  funeral.  She  closed 
the  door  in  silence — the  sweUing,  bursting  heart 
was  stiUed  by  the  awe  of  death  which  still  hung 
about  the  room — and,  opening  the  window,  she 
sat  down  to  gaze. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  but  the  landscape 
was  shining  yet  in  the  bright  twilight  of  a  sunny 
July  day.  Here  and  there  a  fight  from  the  sky 
fell  upon  the  masses  of  shadow  caused  by  the 
magnificent  foUage  of  the  trees ;  here  and  there  a 
stream  of  piu-ple  and  gold  lingered  upon  the  blue 
hiUs ;  the  broad  calm  stream  was  flowing  lazily 
on,  the  cattle  were  moving  noiselessly  over  the 
green  fields — never  had  her  home  looked  more 
lovely,  never  had  the  scene  appeared  more  rich, 
more  prosperous,  more  peaceful  than  on  this  last 
evening. 

She  rested  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  gazed 
as  if  she  would  drink  its  beauty  into  her  souL 
Every  thing  was  still — not  the  rustling  of  a 
breeze  or  the  song  of  a  bird  disturbed  her  mourn- 
ful meditations.  "It  is  the  last  time — 'tis  the 
last,"  she  muttered  thrice — and  pride  and  strength 
vanished  at  the  thought — even  her  very  heart 
seemed  to  die  within  her. 
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"The  sight  of  wfeat  may  be  but  little  prized 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  iinnd, 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shiill  sec  again ! 

And  Mowbray  Castle  had  not  been  little  prized. 
The  hope  of  her  passioeate  cliildhood,  the  love  of 
her  proud  youth,  it  had  become  a  portion  of  her 
jjeing and  it  was  lost  forever,  and  life  was  noth- 
ing to  her  now. 

Tears  flowed  fast  from  her  eyes,  and  she  resist- 
ed them  not — m  utter  helpless,  hopeless,  broken- 
ness  of  heart,  she  gazed  and  gazed  again. 

The  lights  had  all  faded,  the  moon  and  stars 
had  risen,  and  stdl  she  was  sitting  in  vacant  aban- 
donment to  sorrow — she  was  roused  by  a  heavy 
step,  a  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  and  a  bright 
candle-light  shining  upon  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the  house- 
maid, "  we've  been  a  searchuig  for  you  up  and 
down  the  house,  and  I  said  you  might  be  here, 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell  says, '  No,  never  in  there  at  this 
time  o'  night,  and  all  in  tie  dark,  too.' " 

"  Am  I  wanted  ?"  said  Ada,  stiE  keeping  her 
seat  in  the  window,  and  her  head  averted,  for  she 
felt  that  her  eyes  were  burning  with  the  tears  she 
iiad  shed. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  there's  a  messenger  come  from 
Mrs.  Watkyn,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  or  more, 
to  beg  you  to  step  down  to  see  her  immediately, 
for  she's  a  dying,  they  say." 

"  Dying  f '  said  Ada,  sadly ;  but  she  felt  no  sur- 
prise— nothing  could  shock  or  sm-prise  her  now. 

"  So  they  said,  ma'am ;  but  I  dare  say  they 
mistook,"  she  added  with  an  attempt  at  consola- 
tion, for  she  knew  well  Ada's  attachment  to  the 
old  woman  ;  "  Mrs.  Watkyn  is  so  fussy." 

Ada  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
swiftly  crossed  the  path  which  led  to  the  little 
■cottage. 

When  she  opened  the  latch  nothing  could  have 
appeared  more  tranquil  than  the  scene  within. 
Two  old  women  (one  of  them  the  nurse  from  the 
neighboring  village  of  Beverstone)  were  sitting  on 
low  stools  by  the  fire,  which,  hot  as  the  night  was, 
they  had  Ughted  for  their  greater  comfort  On  the 
table  near  them  a  tea-tray  was  spread,  and  the 
stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  conversation,  car- 
ried on  in  low  wliispers,  and  the  singing  of  the 
tea-kettle. 

They  did  not  observe  Ada  tUl  she  stood  close 
behind  them ;  they  then  rose  and  curtseyed,  but, 
with  the  dignified  privilege  of  nurses,  immedi- 
ately seated  themselves  agaia 

"  Is  Mrs.  Watkyn  asleep  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  know  that  she  be,"  replied 
the  nurse  by  profession,  with  something  of  offended 
dignity ;  "  she  tell'd  us  to  come  down  here ; 
she'd  have  no  gossipping,  she  said,  up  stairs,  for 
she'd  got  a  deal  to  do  to  make  herself  ready  for 
death." 

"  Is  she  so  very  ill  f  asked  Ada,  sadly, 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  think  she  be.  I  can't  well 
say  what  it  is  that  ads  her ;  but  she  won't  do 
nothink,  that  I  knows,  not  even  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea.  I)ie,  she  says,  she  must  and  wull,"  and 
the  nurse  emphatically  struck  her  knee  as  she 
spoke. 

"  And  she  won't  have  a  doctor  sent  for,"  added 
the  other  old  woman,  "  upon  no  account ;  and  she 
won't  take  nothink,  for  wliat's  the  use  of  physics, 
says  she,  to  the  dead  ?  She  tell'd  us  to  send  for 
the  parson,  but  he's  gone  far  away  to  a  dying  gcK- 
tleman  at  Stokeshill,  and  so  she  says  she  must 


make  herself  ready  as  well  as  she  can,  for  shell 
be  dead  before  morning ;  and  she  tell'd  us  to 
come  down  here,  for  she'd  have  no  gossipping  on 
the  wanities  of  the  world  about  her  dying  bed." 

At  another  time  Ada  might  have  smiled  at  the 
evident  indignation  of  the  two  old  women  at  the 
determination  of  their  patient  to  die  ;  but  now  she 
scarcely  noticed  what  was  said,  and  merely  ob- 
serving that  she  would  go  to  her,  she  went  up  the 
creaking  stairs  into  the  little  bed-room  above. 

Mrs.  Watkyn  was  lying,  half-dressed,  upon  her 
bed ;  the  two  windows  were  open,  and  the  bright 
moon  was  shining  in  almost  with  the  brightness 
of  daylight  On  Ada's  entrance  the  rapid  repeti- 
tion of  the  Confession  from  the  Church  Service 
struck  upon  her  ear.  She  paused,  but  her  light 
footstep  had  caught  the  attention  of  tlie  old  wo- 
man, and  she  called  to  her  to  approach.  Ada 
stood  by  her  bed-side. 

"  I  know'd  it  would  be  this  way,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  in  which  there  was  little  of  the  feebleness 
of  death;  "and  now  that  you  he's  come,  if  I 
beant  too  bold,  I  would  say — '  Lord,  let  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace,'  for  there  beant  no  more  in 
this  world  for  me  to  do." 

"There  is  httle  in  this  world  for  any  of  us, 
Maay,"  said  Ada,  gently,  and  she  drew  a  chair  for- 
ward and  sat  down  beside  her  bed;  "but  you 
shouldn't  be  wilful ;  perhaps,  if  I  had  my  will  I 
should  wish  to  he  do^vn  hke  you  and  die." 

"  I  beant  wilful.  Miss  Ada,  I  Imows  as  well 
wliat  death  is  as  if  I'd  died  a  hundi-ed  times  over. 
I  feels  it  in  my  heart,  in  my  very  heart ;  and 
now  that  you  be's  come,  I  says,  thank  God  for 
his  will,  welcome  death,  welcome  the  grave,  for 
the  light  of  mine  eyes  has  gone  out,  and  tliere 
beant  no  more  a  place  in  the  world  for  me." 

"  You  are  happy,  Mary,"  said  Ada,  passionately 
bursting  into  tears ;  "  and  I  wish  I  too  could  be 
laid  by  my  mother's  side." 

"Miss  Ada,  Miss  Ada,  my  sweet  Miss  Ada," 
said  the  old  woman,  tenderly ;  "  I  knows  well 
that  your  poor  heart  is  breaking,  but  you  be's  too 
young  to  die  ;  many  a  joy  and  many  a  giief  be 
waiting  yet." 

"  Not  joy,  Mary — no  more  joy." 
"  Miss  Ada,  dear,  if  it  beant  too  bold,  wall  you 
give  me  your  hand  ?"  Ada  stretched  it  out,  and 
the  old  woman  clasped  it  in  her  hard,  rough,  well- 
worn  fingers.  "  Miss  Ada,  dear,  I  means  to  give 
you  my  blessing,  and  they  says  there  be  summut 
in  the  blessing  of  the  dying  and  the  poor  that  no- 
body beant  the  worse  for ;  and  I  feels  that  when 
this  is  said  my  time  is  amost  come,  for  I  won't 
speak  to  mortal  man,  my  dear,  but  only  to  Al- 
mighty God,  when  I'se  done  with  you  ;  so,  heark- 
en, my  sweet  Miss  Ada,  and  don't  be  proud,  my 
dear,  if  I  be's  a  bit  severe  in  what  I  says." 

"  Proud,  Mary  ?"  she  said,  sadly — hfe,  strength, 
pride,  all  seemed  to  be  extinct  within  her. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  be's  a  bit  proud,  you 
sees,  and  that  be  the  very  thing  I  wants  to  leave 
my  death  word  agin.  You  be's  proud  to  all  but 
me ;  proud  to  God,  and  proud  to  man  ;  and,  my 
sweet  Miss  Ada,  when  we  comes  to  die,  and  feels 
that  we  be  nothing  but  a  Ht  of  dust,  it  seems  so 
simple  hke  for  a  bit  of  dust  to  be  so  proud.  I 
feels  it  myself — all  them  grand  days,  them  stately 
rooms,  them  prancing  horses ;  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Mowbray,  and  Lady  Adelaijde,  with  her  tiara,  as 
they  said,  all  gUttering  stars,  where  be  they  now  I 
— Miss  Ada,  dear,  where  be  they  now  ?" 
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"  Dead,  Maiy,  dead,"  said  Ada,  excitedly ;  "  and 
liappy  not  to  see  the  ruiii  of  their  house." 

"  Well,  tliey  he's  happy,  I  do  trust ;  but  I 
knows  it  beatit  the  diamiuds  as  make  them  happy 
now.  '  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  ; 
but  the  word  of  tlie  Lord  endureth  forever.' "  Ada 
started  at  this  repetition  of  her  mother's  words  of 
warning.  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  continued  the  old  wo- 
man, earnestly,  "  and  so  I  wants  you  not  to  put 
your  trust  no  more  in  tlaem  perishing  tilings,  but 
to  humble  yourself  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  and  He  will  exalt  you.  I  don't  know  how 
it  be,"  she  said,  musingly  ;  "  I  never  warn't  much 
of  a  Bible  scholard,  but  these  words  come  quite 
pat  to  me  now,  and  a  many  more  of  them.  But 
how  so  be,  it's  no  matter  of  mine  ;  and  now,  Miss 
Ada,  my  dear,  let  me  bless  you." 

Ada  unconsciously  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  the  old  woman's  trembling  hand  rested  upon 
her  head  whilst  she  pronounced  a  mingled  prayer 
and  blessing. 

"  And  now  I'se  done  my  work,"  she  said ;  "  and 
the  angel  of  death  may  fetch  me  when  he  wull." 
And  her  head  sank  back,  and  her  hand  fell  pow- 
erless by  her  side. 

Ada  summoned  the  nurse.  She  shook  her  head 
and  remarked,  "  well,  she  he's  a  dying,  there  be 
no  doubt  of  that ;"  and  both  then  took  their  seats 
by  the  bedside. 

And  there  Ada  sat,  dreamily  and  unconsci- 
ously, half-listening  to  the  old  woman's  incohe- 
rent murmurings,  in  which  her  own  name  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Reginald  Mowbray  were  occasional- 
ly audible, — half  engaged  in  memories  of  her 
childhood  and  her  youth — memories  of  the  bright 
hours  passed  for  ever — until  the  day  dawned. 
She  was  startled,  as  the  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun 
penetrated  into  the  room. 

"  I  must  be  gone,"  she  said,  suddenly,  and  she 
rose  from  her  seat.  She  stooped  over  the  dying 
■woman,  and  still,  almost  in  unconsciousness,  kiss- 
ed her.  . 

"  Was  that  Miss  Mowbray  ?"  cried  the  old  wo- 
man, awaking  with  a  start. 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  the  sun  has  risen,  and  I  must 
leave  you  and  Mowbray  Castle  for  ever." 

"  But  you  da  not  leave  me  behind.  Miss  Ada  ? 
with  that  kiss  I  die," — and  she  turned  her  head 
on  her  pillow,  and  closed  lier  eyes. 

"  Sure  enough  she's  dead,"  remarked  the  nurse, 
after  looking  at  her  attentively ;  "well,  if  it  beaut 
amost  like  a  tale." 

Ada  hastily  left  the  room  and  the  cottage. 
The  sun  had  risen,  and  was  shining  brightly  on 
the  trees  and  the  Castle,  while  the  dew  of  early 
morning  was  glittering  upon  the  grass.  With  a 
sickening  heart  she  passed  along,  scarcely  daring 
to  rest  her  eyes  upon  the  familiar  and  lovely 
scene.  The  death  she  had  just  witnessed  had 
left  no  awe,  no  dread  upon  her  mind,  nothing  but 
a  feeling  of  unspeakable  envy — 

"  Why  art  thou  weeping 
Over  the  happy,  happy  dead. 
Who  are  gone  away 
From  this  life  of  clay, 
■  From  this  fount  of  tears, 

From  this  burthen  of  years, 
From  sin,  from  sorrow. 
From  sad  to-morrow ; 
From  struggling  and  creeping, 
Why  art  thou  weeping. 
Oh,  fool,  for  the  dead  ?" 


The  time  of  departure. came  at  last.    Every 


preparation  was  completed,  and  Ada  stood  in 
the  liall,  while  her  father  gave  a  few  directions 
about  some  packages  which  were  to  be  sent  after 
thein. 

She  stood  as  one  in  a  dream.  It  seems  so 
strange  that  a  mere  movement  of  the  body  should 
have  such  power — should  be  so  dreaded  ;  but  so 
it  is ;  often  when  the  mind  is  made  up,  the  in- 
ward sacrifice  fully  offered,  the  body  shrinks 
from  what  fe  imposed  upon  it.  It  has  often  been 
more  easy  to  forgive  an  injury  than  to  stretch 
out  the  hand  in  token  of  it;  so  now,  Ada,  when 
the  mental  parting  had  long  been  made — when 
in  spirit  she  had  been  long  separated  from  her 
liome — shrank  from  the  few  steps  which  were 
but  the  outward  expression  of  that  which  had 
been  completed  within — the  few  steps  which 
were  to  place  her  beyond  the  door  which  she 
never  was  to  re-enter  again. 

"  Come,  Ada,"  said  her  father,  without  looking 
at  her,  and  he  went  before  her  and  passed  the 
threshold  for  ever. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  in 
mute  despair  upon  the  ground;  the  hall  was 
empty,  she  stood  there  alone — alone,  not  one  to 
share  or  console  the  agony  that  was  breaking 
asunder  the  very  fibres  of  her  heart.  AU  were 
standing  silent,  sad,  and  respectful  without.  All 
had  admired,  some  had  loved  their  young  mis- 
tress ;  but  there  was  not  one  who  would  have 
dared  to  approach  her  with  a  word  of  sympathy 
or  regret.  Alone  in  her  joy,  alone  in  her  sorrow, 
alone  in  her  pride,  alone  in  her  fallen  estate,  none 
had  ever  dared,  save  her  who  was  lately  dead^ 
to  break  upon  the  loneliness  of  her  heart. 

The  thought  came  over  her  for  a  moment  with 
a  killing  pang, — then  strengthened,  armed,  and 
consoled  her.  If  she  was  alone,  she  was,  she 
would  be,  sufficient  to  herself.  She  raised  her 
head,  and,  calm  and  resolved,  went  down  the 
broad  flight  of  steps  which  letl  into  the  court  be- 
yond. 

SIk;  entered  tlie  carriage,  and  they  drove  from 
the  door ;  then  again  she  involuntarily  bent  for- 
ward and  gazed. 

"  Pull  down  the  blind,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
harshly,  "  1  hate  to  be  stared  at." 

Slie  obeyed,  and  sank  back,  and  one  single  tear 
falling  down  lier  cheek  was  the  only  outward 
sign  of  emotion  or  regret  which  Mr.  Mowbray 
ever  saw.     But  sucli  a  tear — 

"It  did  surprise 

Such  drop  could  fall  from  human  eyes." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

"  Time  flies — it  is  her  melancholy  task 
To  bring  and  bear  away  delusive  joys." 

The  Excttrsion. 

"  I  AM  so  glad  you  are  come,  Louisa,"  exdarni'- 
ed  Janet  Freeland,  in  a  fretful  voice,  "  for  Minna 
is  so  cross,  that  there  is  no  speaking  to  her." 

"  I  am  not  cross,  I  assure  you,"  said  Minna, 
laughing ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I  am  in  an  unusual- 
ly sweet  temper ;  but  I  don't  agree  with  Janet, 
and  that  is  the  secret  of  my  crossness.  How  hoft 
you  are,  Louisa !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  married  sister  of 
the  Freelands,  in  a  tone  a  little  resembling  Ja- 
net's ;  "  the  sua  is  hot  enough  to  roast  one ;,  but 
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I  knew  you  never  would  come  to  tell  me  what 
you  lieard — you  never  do — so  I  was  obliged  to 
drag  myself  here." 

"  I  am  sure,  Louisa,  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to 
say  that,"  replied  Janet ;  "  I  ahyays  go  and  tell 
you  everything  directly;  and  if  you  had  not 
come  this  morning,  I  should  have  gone  over  to 
luncheon  with  you." 

"  Well,  I  know  that  strangers  often  tell  me 
what  you  all  are  doing."  replied  Mrs.  Forbes,  lan- 
guidly, as  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa ;  "  but 
never  mind  now.  Did  you  hear  from  papa  this 
morning  ?" 

'•  Yes,  that  it's  all  settled ;  he  is  to  be  here  on 
Thursday  night,  and  Ada  is  to  come  with  him. 
Minna  is  cross  because  I  can't  be  glad ;  but  how 
can  one  be  glad  ?  I  think  it  is  a  very  tiresome 
disagreeable  thing  to  have  people  living  with  one 
that  one  doesn't  like." 

"  As  usual,  you  pervert  my  words,  Janet,"  ob- 
served Minna;  "I  don't  want  you  to  be  glad — I 
am  not  glad  myself;  but  I  say  it  could  not  be 
otherwise — that  is  all." 

"  I  think  it  very  wrong  of  papa,  and  very  inju- 
dicious,— now,  don't  you,  Louisa  ?  He  has  more 
children  now  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  I 
am  sure  he  says,  often  enough,  that  he  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  for  money,  and  then  he  goes 
and  brings  Ada  Mowbray  here,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  like  a  princess " 

"  Really,  Janet,"  cried  Minna,  interposing 
again,  in  a  slight  scoffing,  sarcastic  tone,  which 
was  very  usual  to  her,  "  you  do  talk  such  non- 
sense, it  is  impossible  to  sit  by  without  contra- 
dicting you.  Has  Ada  Mowbray  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  like  a  princess  for  the  last  three 
years  ?" 

"  Oh  1  don't  go  on  interrupting,  Minna.  Louisa 
knows  what  I  mean.  Now,  Louisa,  wasn't  I 
right  in  saying  that  Minna  was  cross?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes, 
■with  a  kind  of  languid  indifference ;  "  but  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  what  you  have  heard,  without 
quarreling." 

Minna  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went  on 
with  her  drawing. 

The  Miss  Freelands  rarely  met  without  bicker- 
ings. They  did  not  appear  to  be  well  suited  to 
each  other.  The  younger  ones  were  silly — Min- 
na quicksighted  and  clever — and  both  Avithout 
that  restraint  of  manner  which  "  coirects  antipa- 
thies." The  bickerings,  however,  were  but  on 
the  surface  ; — they  were,  in  reality,  an  affection- 
ate family,  and  Minna  healed  more  wounds  than 
she  made. 

Were  it  necessary  to  my  tale,  Minna's  charac- 
ter might  bear  description,  for  it  was  not  a  com- 
mon one.  She  had  a  thousand  faults,  and  the 
makings  of  a  thousand  virtues.  It  is,  however, 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  there  was  about  her 
a  certain  strange  and  inexplicable  likeness  to 
Ada  Mowbray — strange,  because,  though  hand- 
some, she  had  neither  the  regularity  of  Ada's 
beauty,  nor  the  harmonious  grace  that  hung  about 
all  her  movements ;  and  inexplicable,  because 
Ada  was  the  image  of  her  grandmother,  Lady 
Adelaide  Mowbray,  and  totally  unlike  every 
Freeland  who  had  ever  existed.  Likenesses, 
however,  are  generally  inexplicable. 

"  We  don't  quarrel,"  remarked  Janet,  fretful- 
ly; "  it  is  only  that  Minna  is  so  tiresome  to-day. 
But,  Louisa,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you 


think — don't  you  think  I  have  a  little  reason  to 
be  annoyed  ?  It  doesn't  matter  to  you,  because 
you  are  married,  and  out  of  the  way;  audit 
doesn't  matter  to  Mii^na,  because  she  is  the 
eldest,  and  she  knows  she  shall  always  go  every- 
where, and  do  everything  just  the  same ;  but  it 
matters  a  great  deal  to  me,  to  have  a  girl  here 
wlio  will  always  be  wanting  to  have  my  place. 
I  know  I  shall  always  be  left  at  home,  and  al- 
ways be  put  at  the  side-table  if  there  are  too 
many ;  and  always  be  neglected  in  every  way — 
and  I  must  say  I  tliink  it  is  very  hard." 

"  I  really  think  so,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  rais- 
ing herself  on  the  sofa,  and  expressing  herself 
with  more  energy  than  she  bad  yet  done ;  "  and 
I  don't  at  all  wonder  at  your  being  annoyed — I 
am  sure  I  should  feel  it  myself.  I  must  say,  I 
don't  like  this  new  principle  that  seems  to  be 
getting  about — everybody  forgetting  their  own 
relations,  and  taking  up  some  crotchet  or  other." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  came,  Louisa,  for  I  was  get- 
ting quite  miserable.  Mamma  agrees  with  me, 
I  am  sure,  but  she  never  will  say  a  word ;  and 
Minna  contradicts  everything  I  say,  only  because 
I  say  it.  Just  to  tliink  now — after  Thursday 
there  will  be  Ada  Mowbray  always  here.  Papa, 
and  everybody,  tliinking  of  nothing  but  Ada 
Mowbray.  You  never  saw  anything  like  papa's 
letter — all  full  of  Ada  Mowbray — as  if  there  was 
nobody  but  her  in  the  world." 

"  I  thought  mamma  woul^  not  show  it  to 
you  ?"  remarked  Minna,  looking  suddenly  up. 

"  No  more  she  would,"  said  Janet,  blushing. 
"  I  forgot  that  I  had  not  seen  it ;  but  I  know 
quite  as  well  what  is  in  it,  as  if  I  had  read  it  all 
through.  I  remember,  papa,  after  he  came  back 
from  Germany,  three  years  ago — it  was  nothing 
but  Ada  then — how  Avonderfully  she  bore  her 
troubles,  and  how  well  she  managed  the  money 

I  quite  hated  her  name  at  that  time, 

and  I  know  I  shall  hate  her  worse  now." 

"  You  should  not  talk  of  hating,  Janet,"  Mrs. 
Forbes  observed,  reprovingly. 

"  Why,  I  am  sure  I  don't  think  Ada,  in  her 
great  days,  ever  gave  us  much  cause  to  love  her. 
I  never  shall  forget  our  visit  to  Mowbray  Castle, 
when  she  was  fifteen ;  I  couldn't  forget  it  if  I 
tried.  And  then  that  visit  to  London,  when  she 
went  to  Lady  Robertson's  ball,  and  you  and  I, 
Louisa,  went  to  see  her  dressed.  Do  you  remem- 
ber her  then?  It  was  even  worse  than  before, 
because  I  am  sure  she  thought  she  was  so  civiL 
Now,  Minna,  you  can't  deny  that  you  used  to 
hate  her  then." 

"  I  don't  deny  it  at  all,"  Minna  said ;  "  and  I 
don't  expect  to  like  her  much  better  now." 

"  Oh !  Minna,"  and  Janet  jumped  up  and  went 
towards  her ;  "  then  why  have  you  been  so  cross 
all  this  morning  ?" 

"  My  dear  Janet,"  she  said,  rather  impatiently, 
"  Ayhat  has  my  liking  or  your  liking  to  do  with 
the  case.  Nothing  we  can  say  or  feel  can  affect 
papa's  promise  to  Mi-s.  Mowbray." 

"  Oh  !  no — that  promise,"  sighed  Janet. 

"  Or  even  if  there  was  not  the  promise,  papa 
could  hardly  let  his  niece  go  upon  the  wide 
j  world  ;  it  can't  be  helped,  and  we  must  make 
I  the  best  of  it." 

"  Well,  and  they  come  on  Thursday,  do  they  ?" 
I  asked  Mrs.  Forbes. 

I     "  Yes ;  late  in  the  evening — about  nine  o'clock, 
I  papa  said." 
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"  I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see  her,  and  so  is 
James." 

"  So  shall  I.  Papa  thinks  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  beautiful — but  I  remember  I  didn't 
think  her  even  pretty." 

"  Oh  !  Janet,  Jealousy,"  said  Minna,  shaking  her 
iiead. 

"  Why  should  I  be  jealous,  Minna  ? — how  tire- 
some you  are.  I  really  don't  think  there  is  any 
particular  reason  why  I  should  be  jealous."  And 
tliere  was  no  reason — for  Janet  Freelaud  was  a 
very  pretty,  fair,  fresh-looking  girl,  and  would 
have  been  much  prettier  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  constant  expression  of  discontent  which  twist- 
ed downwards  the  corners  of  a  mouth  intended 
for  smiles. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  dine  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Forbes ;  "  I  shoidd  like  to  be  here  when  they  come 
— I  suppose  there  can  be  no  objection.  Where 
is  mamma?  Grace,  I  wisli  you  would  go  and 
look  for  mamma,  and  tell  her  I  am  here — and 
you  may  as  well  say  that  I  think  we  had  better 
•dine  here  on  Tlim'sday." 

The  Grace  thus  addressed,  a  very  lovely  Httle 
girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  with  aubura  curls 
down  to  her  waist,  and  large,  serious,  violet  eyes, 
rose  from  the  floor — on  which  she  had  been  lying 
at  full  length  with  a  book  in  her  hand — and,  with- 
out any  further  question  or  remark,  left  the  room, 
reading  as  she  went. 

"  How  affected  «Grace  is,"  said  Janet,  looking 
after  her ;  "  she  does  nothing  but  read.  I  really, 
sometimes,  think  she  will  be  an  idiot." 

Minna  laughed  her  hght  scoffing  laugh,  and 
Mrs.  Forbes  joined  in  it. 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  nurse  thinks  just 
the  same,"  said  Janet,  offended ;  "  and  I  know 
that  she  told  mamma,  the  other  day,  that  she  let 
Grace  read  too  much." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Janet,"  said  Minna;  "I 
quite  agree  with  you  and  nurse,  but  the  conclu- 
sion you  drew  so  rapidly  from  her  reading  was 
rather  a  singular  one." 

The  little  girl  quickly  returned,  and  approached 
her  sister, 

"  Mamma  says, '  No,'  Louisa." 

"  No !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  raising  herself  on 
the  sofa,  and  turning  very  red — "  Was  that  all  she 
said  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  was  all ;  but  then  she  was  talking 
to  the  butcher,  so  perhJips  she  did  not  hear  what 
I  said.  She  said  she  should  come  in  here  pres- 
ently," and  the  little  girl  turned  away  and  laid 
herself  flat  on  the  ground,  as  before,  with  her 
book  before  her. 

"  What  can  mamma  mean  ?"  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 
"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  heard  very  well — it  is  just 
the  way  in  which  I  am  always  treated — I  might 
just  as  well  not  be  a  daughter  at  all.  Papa  and 
mamma  never  tliink  of  my  feelings  now !" 

"Oh,  Louisa,"  exclaimed  Janet,  who,  though 
she  was  clear-sighted  to  her  own  grievances,  rarely 
saw  those  of  others — "  you  know  you  are  papa's 
favorite — you  always  were — and  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  be  so  offended.  I  suppose  mamma 
thinks  it  will  be  better  not  to  have  a  stranger 
here  when  Ada  comes." 

"  It  is  veiy  unkind  of  you,  Janet,  to  call  James 
a  stranger,  when  I  am  siu-e  he  thinks  of  nothing 
in  the  world  but  of  giving  you  pleasm-e." 

"  Me  pleasure  1"  responded  Janet    "  My  dear 


Louisa,  you  know  very  well  that  he  never  speaks 
to  me  if  he  can  get  Minna  to  talk  to  him." 

Minna  looked  Bound  with  a  glance  of  much 
amusement.  Her  shght,  provoking  smile  caused 
an  immediate  cessation  of  the  conversation ;  both 
felt  that  she  was  laughing  at  them ;  and  before  a 
new  subject  could  be  started,  ]VLs.  Freeland  en- 
tered. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  remember  the  word 
"tlirifty"  appUed  by  Lovel  to  Mrs.  Freeland's 
hand^vriting.  She  bore  the  word  equally  im- 
pressed in  her  whole  manner  and  appearance ;  in 
her  hght-gray  eyes  and  sandy  curls ;  her  sparing 
words,  and  hard,  though  handsome  features.  She 
had  been  the  heiress  of  a  small  Scotch  property, 
and  on  this  property  the  family  of  Freeland  were 
now  living ;  Mr.  Freeland,  owing  to  some  severe 
losses,  having  retired  from  the  mercantile  house 
in  London,  wiUi  which  he  was  connected,  two 
years  before  this  tune.  They  lived,  as  their 
neighbors  expressed  it,  "  in  very  superior  style ;" 
the  sous,  six  in  number,  were  all  provided  for,  or 
were  being  educated  according  to  their  desii-e. 
The  daughters  were  very  "elegantly"  brought 
up.  All  about  and  around  the  house  spoke  not 
only  of  comfort,  but  of  luxury  ;  and  these  advan- 
tages were  due  to  Mi-s.  Freeland's  thrift.  To  se- 
cure these  advantages  for  her  husband  and  child- 
ren, was  the  object  of  her  thought  night  and  day. 
That  she  was  possessed  of  a  valuable  quaUty; 
none  will  deny ;  but,  as  is  common  with  the  vir- 
tues aUied  to  prudence,  there  was  some  danger 
of  her  carrying  her  virtue  to  excess.  Mrs.  Free- 
land  was  not  parsimonious ;  she  was  hberal — 
even  charitable — but  she  loved  to  save.  Thiift 
in  itself  was  pleasing  to  her.  To  make  "the  fu- 
neral bakemeats  coldly  fui-nish  forth  the  mairiage 
table,"  would  have  been  to  her  an  intense  and  ex- 
quisite delight. 

"  Well,  Louisa,  what  is  this  about  dinner  ?"  she 
said,  as  she  came  into  the  drawing-room. 

Louisa  brightened  up.  "  Why,  mamma,  I  think 
it  very  hard  that  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  dine 
here  on  the  night  when  papa  comes  home.  What 
haim  could  I  do  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  shall  dine  early — but  that  you  don't  mind. 
However,  it  is  no  use  talldng  about  it,  for  your 
father  does  not  wish  it" 

"  Does  not  wish  what  ?" 

"  Does  not  wish  you  and  James  to  dine  here  on 
Thursday." 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  anytliing  so  unkind.  Papa 
to  write  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  say  that 
he  will  not  have  us.  Now,  Janet,  never  say  again 
that  I  am  papa's  favorite!"  Mrs.  Forbes  rose, 
quite  mdignant,  from  the  sofa. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear,  and  if  he  was  here, 
I  would  tell  him  it  was  nonsense, — but  as  he  has 
written  about  it,  it  is  better  to  let  it  be  as  it  is. 
It  is  of  no  great  consequence." 

"But  it  is,  mamma,  very  important,  indeed. 
You  will  all  be  quite  at  home  with  Ada  Mowbray, 
while  I  shall  be  like  a  stranger.  I  am  siu-e  1 
tliink  it  very  hard  to  be  treated  so,  only  because 
I  am  married ;  and  I  am  sure  James  will  tliink 
so  too." 

"  James  is  too  sensible,  my  dear, — let  us  hear 
no  more  about  it"  Mrs.  Freeland  was  not  very 
lenient  to  her  daughters'  grievances,  and  they 
knew  it,  and  generally  submitted.  "  Minna,"  she 
continued,  "  if  you  are  not  busy,  I  wish  you  would 
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go  and  sit  in  Ada  Mowbray's  room.  Mary  Wylie 
is  altering  the  curtams,  and  she  is  a  dawdle  if  she 
is  not  watched ;  and  you  may  go  too,  Janet,  for  I 
want  to  talk  to  Louisa." 

"  Well,  now,  I  think  it  rery  hard  to  be  sent 
away,"  murmured  Janet — but  she  obeyed. 

Little  Grace  rose  from  the  floor,  and,  unbidden, 
left  the  room, — her  sweet,  cliildish  voice  repeat- 
ing, as  she  went  along,  from  the  book  she  held  in 
her  hand — 

"  You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  brijfht ; 
I  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he, 
Or  make  it  day  or  night?" 
"  Wliat  are  you  talking  about,  .Grace  ?"  asked 
Janet,  looking  round,  as  Grace  followed  her  up 
the  stairs. 

"  Only  the  BUnd  Boy — it  is  so  pretty,  Janet." 
"My  day  and  night  myself  I  make, 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play ; 
And  could  I  always  keep  awake, 
With  me  'twere  always  day." 

Repeating  as  she  went,  she  disappeared. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  if  Grace  is  not  an  idiot,  she 
must  be  mad !"  and  Janet  retreated  to  her  own 
room,  and  looked  out  a  becoming  sash  for  Thurs- 
day evening. 

* 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour 

The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best. 

Stern,  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore, 
What  sorrow  was  thou  bad'st  her  know. 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  other's  wo. 
Ode  to  Adversity. 

It  was  in  the  melancholy  twilight  of  a  dismal 
evening,  towards  the  end  of  August,  that  Ada 
Mowbray  approached  her  new  home.  The  fea- 
tm'es  of  the  sun-ounding  country  were  romanti- 
cally beautiful;  but  the  distant  bold  beauties 
were  hidden  by  darkness  and  mist,  and  the  luxu- 
riant foliage,  and  verdant  coloring  of  the  trees 
and  meadows,  were  dimmed  and  disfigured  by  a 
penetrating  rain.  To  the  unhappy,  perhaps,  the 
influences  of  the  atlnosphere  are  of  small  import- 
ance ;  and  yet  it  is  the  unhappy  who,  more  than 
all,  are  cheered  and  saddened  by  them,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"  Tliis  is  the  Lodge  gate,  Ada,"  remarked  Mr. 
Freeland,  as  the  chaise  stopped  for  a  moment ; 
"  and  now  we  are  at  home, — the  house  is  not  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here.  I  told  you,  you 
know,  tliat  you  must  expect  notliing  grand." 

Utterly  indifferent  to  the  nature  or  grandeur 
of  her  home,  appeared  the  pale,  drooping  form 
beside  him ;  but  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  win- 
dow, and  remarked  on  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  Uttle  treUised  Lodge  which  stood 
within  the  gates. 

The  chaise  drove  on,  and  Mr.  Freeland  suddenly 
turned  to  Ada,  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  draw- 
ing her  towards  him,  kissed  her  affectionately. 
"  Dear  Ada,"  he  said,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
"  my  sister's  child ;  you  must  let  me  welcome  you 
to  oiu-  house, — dearest  Ada,  promise  me  to  try 
and  bo  happy  with  us." 

Her  uncle's  tendency  to  Idss  her  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  Ada.  He  was  one  of  those  people 
who,  being  unable  to  express  all  the  loudness  and 
affection  tliey  feel,  make  up  for  their  want  of 


words  by  action.  -His  children  were  victims  to 
this  tendency,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  re- 
monstrances of  his  wife ;  and  Ada,  left  dependent 
on  liis  kindness,  and  exciting  his  tenderness  by 
her  great  afflictions,  had  of  late  come  in  for  more 
than  a  proper  share  of  his  tokens  of  love. 

She  submitted, — her  gratitude  for  liis  kindness, 
imwelcome  as  much  of  his  kindness  had  been, 
was  too  deep  for  her  to  allow  herself  to  repel 
him ;  but  the  action  roused  her  from  the  Ustless 
languor  and  apathy,  into  which  fatigue,  weakness, 
and  the  oppression  of  sad  thoughts,  had  cast  )ier. 
She  witlidrew  herself  gently  from  the  arm  which 
he  had  thrown  round  her,  but  held  out  lier  hand, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.  In  her  prosper- 
ous days,  her  smile  had  been  sweet, — it  was  now 
so  touching,  and,  as  she  turned  to  hhn,  so  expres- 
sive of  gratitude  and  gentleness,  that  poor  Mr. 
Freeland  was  again  overcome;  and  many  were 
the  kisses  bestowed  upon  the  small  baud  which 
she  had  resigned  to  his  wiU. 

Tlie  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  A  certain 
shyness  of  their  proud  cousin  prevented  the 
daughters  from  rushing  as  usual  to  meet  their  fa- 
ther. Mr.  Freeland  assisted  Ada,  in  silence,  from 
the  chaise,  then  offered  her  his  arm  to  take  her  to 
tlie  drawing-room.  His  continual  attempt  to  lead 
her  about,  though  inspired  by  the  same  kind  na- 
ture Avliich  prompted  his  Uttle  tendresses,  was  an- 
other of  the  inflictions  under  which  Ada's  proud, 
independent  spirit  was  perpetually  writhing.  She 
submitted,  however,  as  before.  It  was  no  time, 
when  he  was  kindly  welcoming  her  to  his  house, 
to  stand  apart  and  separate  herself  from  hun; 
and  so,  together,  they  entered  the  drawing-room. 

AU  thoughts  of  shyness,  aU  memories  of  her 
pride,  all  jealousy  of  her  beauty,  aU  unkind  feel- 
ings, vanished,  as  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Freeland  and 
her  daughters  rested  upon  the  figure  who  stood 
before  them.  Her  deep  mourning  dress — always 
a  touching  sight — ^her  figure  drooping,  as  if  with 
weakness  or  weariness;  her  cheek  so  pale,  that 
not   even   the   excitement   of    her    first    arrival 

brought  one  tinge  to  its  marble  whiteness 

aU  so  changed  from  the  brilliant  Ada  Mowbray, 
whose  form  had  been  towering  above  them  in 
their  mind's  eye,  that  one  and  aU  approached  her 
with  looks  of  kindness,  and  words  of  welcome. 

Mrs.  Freeland  kissed  her,  seated  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  fetched  a  stool  for  lier  feet,  before  she 
turned  to  her  husband  ;  while  Minna  and  Janet, 
placing  themselves  on  each  side  of  her,  undid 
her  bonnet  and  drew  off"  her  cloak,  and  spoke 
rapidly  and  hastily  of  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
and  her  journey,  and  her  passage,  and  pitied  her 
fatigue,  and  wondered  at  her  paleness.  And  she 
sat  by,  and  patiently  answered  the  questions  that 
were  asked,  and  endeavored  to  raise  lier  weary 
head,  and  to  recall  her  wandei'ing  thoughts — to 
rouse  herself  from  bewilderment,  and  to  banish 
the  irrepressible  feelings  of  strangeness  and  de- 
solation, that  were  gathering  stronger  and  strong- 
er within  her. 

It  may  be  thought  that  so  warm  and  cordial  a 
welcome  must  have  been  grateful  to  Ada's  feel- 
ings ;  but  perhaps  it  requires  that  some  respon- 
sive chord  be  touched  to  make  demonstrations  of 
affection  pleasing  and  welcome — and  of  respon- 
sive feelings,  Ada  had  none.  Formerly  slie  had 
disliked  her  mother's  family  ;  there  was  a  fussi- 
ness,  a  tinge  of  vulgarity  in  them,  which  was 
offensive  to  more  than  her  pride  ; — now  she  felt 
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gratitude— but  gratitude,  standing  alone,  is  not  abject  despondency,  or  fretful  complaints— with 
sufficient  to  kindle  affection,  and  when  unaccom-  a  patient  and  gentle  endurance,  which  needed 
panied  with  love  or  esteem,  is  rather  a  painful  but  a  change  in  tlie  principle  from  which  it 
feeling  tiian  otherwise.  The  cordiality  of  her  sprang,  to  have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  saint- 
relations   was,    therefore,  met   by   Ada,  simply   like  virtue. 

with  endurance.  Patiently  slie  bore  it,  and  with  j  It  seemed  as  if,  rising  ever  with  the  necessity 
gentleness  ;  but  still  she  did  but  bear.  j  for  exertion,  no  human  111  could  prevail  to  abase 

She  was  relieved  at  length  by  her  uncle  ;  he  her  spii-it.  But  there  came  a  day  at  length  when 
saw  her  pale  cheek  and  drooping  figure,  and  it  her  proud  heart  failed.  Mr.  Mowbray,  whose 
struck  him  at  last,  that  the  home  wliose  welcome  j  health  had  been  long  unsettled,  was  taken  dan- 
to  him  was  sufficient  to  dispel  all  fatigue,  might   gerously  ill— death  appeared  to  be  approachino-— 


not  be  endued  with  the  same  properties  towards 
his  stranger  niece. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Minna,  you  shall  take  Ada  to 
her  room.  She  was  up  at  six  this  morning,  and 
she  had  better  go  to  bed  as  quickly  as  she  can. 
You  can  talk  to  her,  and  show  her  how  happy 
you  are  to  have  her  amongst  you,  to-morrow. 
Go,  my  dear  cliild,  and  God  bless  you."  And 
putting  his  arms  round  his  passive  niece,  he  be- 
stowed upon  her  one  of  his  kindest  and  tenderest 
caresses. 

Ada  was  not  yet  released.  Minna,  more  clear- 
sighted tlian  the  others,  rescued  her  from  Janet's 
society,  and  from  Janet's  offer  to  unpack  her 
trunks ;  but  she  could  not  save  her  from  Mrs. 
Freeland's  inquiries  after  her  health  and  reiterat- 
ed recommendations  of  remedies  for  a  disease  of 
body  and  mind, — for  which  solitude  and  sleep 
were  the  only  restoratives. 

She  was  alone,  however,  at  last ;  and  then,  it 
was  not  sleep  that  came  to  visit  her.  Her  head 
was  bowed,  her  pale  face  buried  in  her  hands — 
and  she  wept. 

Solitude — luxury  though  it  was,  was  not  that 
peopled  solitude  which  to  many  gives  it  its  charm. 
In  all  the  Avide  world  she  was  alone.  Among 
the  multitude  of  human  voices  there  was  not  one 
whose  memory  fell  as  music  on  her  ear  ;  there 
Was  not  one  smile,  one  glance,  which  imagina- 
tion could  raise — summoning  it  to  make  her  soli- 
tude sweet. 


Ada  was  much  changed  since  the  time  of  her 
departure  from  Mowbray  Castle,  three  years 
before ;  but  severe  had  been  the  trials — neces- 
sary to  abate  even,  in  some  degree,  the  pride  of 
her  self-reliance. 

She  had  left  her  home,  rejected  by  him  to 
whom  she  was  affianced,  in  poverty  and  need, 
with  disgrace  tainting  her  name  ;  but  she  was 
not  liumbled.  High  above  the  flood  of  ill  she 
raised  her  head — pure  and  lofty  still — like  the 
white  swan  from  the  polluted  waters.  She  who, 
in  her  home  of  luxury,  had  scarcely  been  con  ■ 
scious  of  the  means  by  which  life  was  supported, 
was  forced  to  descend  to  the  minutest  details  of 
a  trivial  economy — but  slie  Avas  not  humbled. 
With  the  fascinated  admiration  with  which  dif- 
ferent characters  occasionally  regard  each  other, 
Mr.  Freeland,  in  wondering  and  tearful  surprise, 
had  watched  the  lofty  grace  which  she  carried  to 
her  humble  cares,  forcing  from  all  the  confession, 
that  nothing  is  so  mean  and  low  but  that  the  per- 
former can  ennoble  it.  Touched  with  the  cares 
of  a  daily  increasing  poverty,  which  her  father's 
self-indulgent  habits  made  almost  a  poverty  of 


and  in  the  face  of  death,  the  terrors  of  conscience 
(which  will  awake,  even  in  the  most  careless,) 
seized  upon  him,  and,  in  horror  and  despair,  he 
called  upon  his  daughter  for  aid.  There  was 
none  to  help  him.  He,  in  common  with  too  many 
of  his  countrymen,  had  planted  liimself  in  an  ob- 
scure town  of  a  stranger  land,  where  no  rites  of 
liis  Church  were  administered,  and  Ada  found 
herself  with  him  alo7ie — strange,  though  kindly 
faces — strange  tongues  around  them.  Hour  after 
horn-  she  knelt — shivering,  trembling,  overcome 
with  horror — by  his  bed ;  and  what  could  she  say  ? 
— what  words  of  hope  or  comfort  could  she  dare 
to  speak,  which  her  own  heart  had  never  felt,  or 
needed,  or  acknowledged  ?  It  was  a  time  to  abase 
the  pride  of  the  proudest — and  she  did  bow  her 
head  in  the  dust. 

The  hour  passed — but  not  in  its  effects.  The 
redeeming  point  of  Ada's  character  was  her  sin- 
cerity. Blind  she  might  be — bhnded  by  her  own 
pride  and  self-will ;  but,  when  she  did  see,  she 
did  not  turn  away  her  eyes — she  scrutinized,  and 
she  endeavored  to  amend.  Questioning  with  her- 
self in  hours  of  silent  meditation,  she  asked  whe- 
ther in  her  father's  terrors  .she  had  no  share — nay, 
whether,  though  untouched  with  his  more  abject, 
human  guilt,  she  had  not  rather  approached  to 
the  sin  of  that  being  whose  fall,  we  beheve,  was 
never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  time  for  meditation ;  month  followed 
month,  and  still  her  father  lay  before  her  in  weak- 
ness— weakness  of  body,  and  weakness  and  va- 
cancy of  mind,  ever  demanding  her  cares,  night 
and  day — till  her  mind  was  shattered  with  the 
spectacle  of  this  end  of  human  pride,  and  her 
body,  with  the  wasting  and  weariness  of  her  cease- 
less watch. 

He  died  at  length,  and  Ada  was  alone  in  the 
world :  and  though  there  had  been  Uttle  of  a  fa- 
ther's and  a  daughter's  love  between  them,  she 
felt  her  desolation.  The  tie,  strengthened  in 
weakness  and  decay,  owned  itself  when  it  was 
breaking. 

In  the  new  circumstances  to  which  she  was 
called  by  his  death,  her  former  disposition,  wliich 
had  been  slumbering  rather  than  conquered,  awoke 
strong  and  vigorous  within  her.  She  had  hum- 
bled herself  before  God,  but  it  was  a  harder  task 
to  be  humbled  in  the  sight  of  man.  Willingl3^ 
most  wilUngly,  would  she  now  have  gona  forth 
upon  the  world  to  gain  her  daily  bread ;  but  she 
was  bound  by  a  promise  to  her  mother,  to  submit 
herself  to  her  uncle  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and 
though  she  recoiled  from  her  fate,  she  could  not 
disregard  it — the  promise  was  kept. 

Mr.  Freeland  flew  to  her  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Mowbray's  death;   and  now,  with 


necessity,  she  sought  and   found   employment, 

unknown  to  him,  as  a  teacher  of  music — but  she  '  shattered  health  and  a  sinking  spirit,  she  came  to 
was  not  humbled.  She  spoke  of  her  needs,  and  i  live  a  life  of  dependence  among  those  Avhose  re- 
received  the  gain  of  her  labors,  with  a  calm,  un- 1  lationship,  in  the  day  of  her  pride  and  pro^erity, 
troubled  brow,  and  ever  returned  to  him — to  his  !  she  had  almost  scorned  to  admit. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

And  when  he  smiled — if  o'er  his  face 
Smile  ever  shone — 'twas  like  the  grace 
Of  moonlight  rainbows — fair,  but  wan; 
The  sunny  life,  the  glory,  gone. 
Even  o'er  his  pride,  though  still  the  same, 
A  softening  shade  from  sorrow  came  ; 
And  though  at  times  his  spirit  knew 

The  kindlings  of  disdain  and  ire. 
Short  was  the  fitful  glare  they  threw, 
Like  the  last  flashes — fierce,  but  few. 

Seen  through  some  noble  pile  on  fire. 

SIOORE. 

TiiE  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  Ada 
awoke  on  the  following  morning.  Fatigue  of 
body,  and  even  that  dreaded  dependence  which 
left  nothing  for  the  exercise  of  her  mind,  had 
given  her  such  a  repose  as  for  months  had  been 
absent  from  her  bed.  She  got  up,  strengthened 
and  refreshed ;  and,  though  she  shrank  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  new  life  that  was  before  her,  full 
of  good  resolutions  for  the  future.  When  she 
was  dressed,  she  sat  down  at  the  open  window 
to  collect  her  thoughts ;  and  her  eye  wandered 
with  admiration  over  the  beauty  of  the  scene — 
the  lofty  mountains,  the  deep,  blue  lake,  the  luxu- 
riant woods — all  beautified  by  the  varied  lights 
and  shades  of  an  autumn  day.  A  softer  mood 
of  mind  had  made  her  of  late  much  aUve  to  the 
beauty  of  nature ;  but  the  pleasure  of  scenery  is 
a  melancholy  pleasure — and  her  thoughts,  revert- 
ing to  her  lost  home,  were  endangering  her  newly- 
formed  purposes  of  acting  with  gentleness,  cor- 
diaUty,  and  humility,  when  a  sweet,  childish  voice, 
passing  under  her  window,  drew  her  attention, 
as  it  repeated  some  verses  of  the  prettiest  childish 
poem,  "  The  Violet." 

"It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 
Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed  ; 
And  there  it  shed  its  sweet  perfume, 

All  in  the  silent  shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see. 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 

In  sweet  humility." 

The  softness  of  the  young  voice,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  sentiment,  falling  so  suitably  on  her  mood 
of  mind,  went  straight  as  a  voice  from  heaven  to 
Ada's  heart;  and  never  had  her  good  desires  been 
stronger  within  her  than  as  she  turned  from  the 
window,  and  prepared  to  go  down  to  meet  her 
cousins. 

Mrs.  Forbes  had  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  and 
had  expressed  much  astonishment  at  not  findino- 
Ada  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  She  was  tired,"  Minna  said — "  and  no  won- 
der." 

"  Tired,  yes — but  it's  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and 
you  say  she  is  not  dressed  yet.  I  need  not  have 
toiled  here  in  the  sun,  as  I  have  done,  if  I  had 
had  the  least  idea  that  she  was  going  to  be  such 
a  fine  lady.  It  is  rather  strange,  I  think,  making 
herself  at  home  at  once  in  this  way." 

Minna  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went  on 
with  her  drawing,  without  a  reply. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  she  like  ?"  continued  Mrs. 
Forbes.     "  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"She's  so  altered,  Louisa,"  said  Janet,  "that 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  know  her ;  and  she  is 
grown  quite  ugly." 

"How  can  you  say  so,  Janet?"  cried  Minna, 


indignantly ;  "  she  is  not  the  least  altered,  and  she 
is  quite  lovely." 

"Minna  always  contradicts  me,"  said  Janet, 
peevishly ;  "  but  it's  quite  true,  Louisa.  I  assure 
you  I  should  not  have  known  her,  unless  papa 
had  said  who  it  was.  Slie's  very  much  improved, 
too,  in  her  ways.  I  suppose  she  feels  quite  hum- 
ble now ;  and  if  I  was  not  sorry  for  her,  I  should 
be  glad ;  but  I  did  feel  sony  last  night  to  see  her 
so  different  from  what  she  used  to  be." 

"  Janet  is  right  there,"  observed  Minna ;  "  she 
is  very  much  improved." 

"  But  only  tliink,  Louisa,  what  an  odd  person 
she  must  be — she  wouldn't  let  anybody  unpack, 
or  do  anything  for  her,  last  night ;  and  tliis  morn- 
ing, when  Priscilla  went  to  her,  she  said  she  did 
not  want  her — she  had  rather  dress  herself.  Think 
how  odd !  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  that  I  am  not 
poor." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  feelingly ;  "  it 
would  be  dreadful." 

The  door  opened — and  still,  calm,  and  lovely, 
like  a  being  of  a  superior  order,  Ada  entered. 
With  a  quiet  smile  she  wished  her  cousins  good 
morning,  and  seated  herself  on  the  sofa  by  Mrs. 
Forbes. 

"  Have  you  been  out  already  ?"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing the  latter,  by  way  of  making  a  beginning. 

"  Really,  Ada,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Forbes,  looking 
extremely  hot — "  one  would  think  you  were  de- 
termined to  insult  me !" 

"  Why,  Ada,"  shrieked  Janet,  laughing  convul- 
sively, "  that's  Louisa — you  did  not  see  her  last 
night ;  don't  you  know  that  she's  married  ?" 

Wearied  in  mind  and  body,  the  niunber  of  her 
cousins  on  the  preceding  evening  had  escaped 
Ada's  observation  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  of  Loui- 
sa's marriage,  if  it  had  ever  reached  her,  had,  as 
children  say,  "  gone  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other." 

She  looked  perplexed,  but  immediately  quietly 
and  gracefully  began  to  apologize — mentioning 
her  fatigue  on  the  previous  evening  as  the  cause 
of  her  mistake ;  but  her  words  were  drowned  in 
the  shouts  of  laugliing,  in  which  both  Janet  and 
Minna  indulged — a  rude,  ill-mannered  merriment, 
which  Ada's  melancholy  countenance  and  mourn- 
ing dress  might,  without  other  considerations, 
have  taught  them  was  ill-timed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Ada,"  screamed  Janet, 
at  last,  "  but  really,  you  and  Louisa  do  both  look 
so  uncommonly  silly,  I  declare  I  shall  laugh  all 
my  life  !" — and  she  began  again. 

Minna  recovered  herself,  and  apologized.  "  But 
do  you  mean,  Ada,  that  you  never  had  heard  of 
Louisa's  marriage  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  must  have  heard  of  it,"  Ada  said,  coldly ; 
"  Louisa  must  forgive  me,  if  for  a  moment  I  for- 
got it." 

"I  beheve  Ada  is  jealous  of  Louisa  for  being 
married  at  nineteen,"  Janet  remarked,  still  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Tliere  is  nothing  so  very  strange  in  that,"  .said 
Mrs.  Forbes ;  but  the  complacent  air  with  wliich 
she  spoke,  showed  that  she  did  contemplate  the 
idea  with  some  pride  and  some  pleasure. 

There  is  occasionally  an  attraction  by  which 
two  people  with  little  in  unison  between  them 
are  drawn  together,  and  drawn  so  strangely,  that 
the  power  of  the  attraction  has  been  explained 
by  magnetic  influence.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are 
allowed  to  think  that  there  are  m  the  same  de- 
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gree  antipathies,  but  certainly  dislikes  occasionally 
spring  up,  so  strong  and  resolute,  that  they  seem 
to  amount  to  a  natural  antipathy,  and  are  invin- 
cible to  all  but  principle.  Without,  perliaps, 
reaching  the  chmax  of  antipathy,  it  was  with 
something  of  this  natural  distaste  that  Ada  re- 
garded her  cousins,  especially  the  two  younger 
ones.  There  were  few  famihes  amongst  whom 
her  lot  could  have  been  cast,  where  her  character 
and  misfortunes  would  not  have  commanded  some 
degree  of  reverence — a  reverence  paid  by  most 
minds,  almost  spontaneously,  to  fallen  greatness ; 
but  either  the  Miss  Freelands  had  not  the  bump 
of  veneration  among  their  organs,  or  else  a  past 
feeling  of  grudging  and  a  present  consciousness 
of  inferiority,  which  her  change  of  position  could 
not  destroy,  prevented  their  exercising  it  towards 
Ada.  They  had  been  kind,  and  they  meant  to  be 
kind ;  they  really  felt  sorry  for  her  altered  circum- 
stances, but  they  had  no  consideration.  They 
wanted  the  charity  which  studies  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  they  equally  wanted  the  refinement 
and  courteousness  of  manner  which,  in  the  absence 
of  true  charity,  often  instinctively  imitates  it. 

Ada's  melting  nature  froze  again  before  the 
continually  repeated  rudeness  and  jarring  fami- 
liaiity  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  given.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  deference  even  from  those 
who  might  be  considered  above  her.  In  former 
days  her  cousins  themselves  had  stood  in  awe  of 
her ;  she  recoiled  now,  like  the  sensitive  plant, 
from  the  roughness  of  their  approacL  Her  mind, 
too,  high  toned  and  lofty,  revolted  from  their 
words  and  their  ways ;  their  faults  stood  out  be- 
fore her  in  bold  relief;  she  felt  it  impossible  to 
stoop  to  mingle  witli  their  petty  cares  and  trifling 
anxieties — and,  as  by  impulse,  she  withdrew  at 
once,  and  instinctively,  into  the  sohtude  of  her 
own  souL 

Good  resolutions  are  very  fragile — a  breath 
makes  them,  and  a  breath  can  destroy.  Ada  was 
fast  relapsmg  into  her  former  self:  she  had  begun 
to  see  the  duties  of  forbearance,  gentleness,  and 
humility,  less  clearly — she  had  begun  to  reason 
on  the  impossibihty  of  submission  to  her  lot — 
when  she  was  saved  from  such  a  relapse  as  might 
perhaps  have  been  for  ever,  by  the  same  youth- 
ful teacher  whose  words  of  unconscious  warning 
had  once  before  been  powerful  in  strengthening 
her  heart.  Little  Grace  Freeland  was  almost  like 
a  stranger  in  her  own  family.  She  was  not  suited 
to  them — they  could  not  appreciate  lier.  Sensi- 
tive in  body  and  mind — shrinking  from  the  veiy 
rudeness  of  hfe  itself — she  was  one  of  those  who 
bear  about  with  them  an  unconscious  prophecy  of 
an  early  grave.  Children  are  not  always  attracted 
by  beauty,  but  almost  always  by  quietness,  refine- 
ment, and  grace.  From  the  first  day  of  Ada's 
arrival,  Grace  attached  herself  to  her.  At  first, 
Ada  simply  received  her  attentions,  but  soon  she 
began  to  court  them :  the  love  long  buried  in  her 
heart,  without  an  object  on  which  she  could  ex- 
pend it,  began  to  flow  over  upon  this  cliild,  and 
her  desolate  spirit  to  be  blest  and  refreshed  by 
the  gentle  caresses  of  her  Uttle  cousin.  They  be- 
came inseparable ;  when  Ada  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing, Grace  was  seated  on  her  bed ;  Grace  refused 
to  sleep  at  night,  till  Ada  had  stooped  over  her 
pillow.  The  freshest  flowers  from  Grace's  garden 
were  ever  on  Ada's  table ;  and,  very  shortly,  the 
chief  hours  of  Ada's  day  were  devoted  to  her  little 
favorite — for  she  asked  and  obtained  permission 


(a  permission  most  gladly  and  gratefully  given 
by  Mrs.  Freeland,)  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
Grace's  education. 

Grace  derived  much  benefit  from  Ada's  teach- 
ing, for  Ada  had  knowledge  as  well  as  accom- 
pHshments,  and  a  strength  of  will  and  patience 
which  fitted  her  for  the  ofiice  of  a  teacher.  But 
what  was  the  benefit  which  Grace  derived, 
compared  to  that  which  Ada  received  from  the 
society  of  the  gentle  child.  Although  cliildren 
have  been  set  before  us  as  our  models,  we  are 
very  apt  to  forget  their  influence ;  and  yet  the  in- 
fluence which  they  do  exercise,  is  such  as  might 
be  the  envy  of  the  most  ambitious.  "  Sweet  is 
the  hohness  of  youth,"  and  so  others  have  felt,  be- 
sides "  old  Chaucer."  I  suppose  the  conversions 
from  evil  to  good,  which  have  been  unconsciously 
made  by  children,  could  scarcely  be  counted,  from 
their  nmnber.  It  would  be  impossible  to  count 
how  many  stem  hearts  they  have  softened  and 
won  by  their  simplicity  and  gentleness ;  how  ma- 
ny mourners  they  have  comforted  by  their  inno- 
cent cares — how  many  Uves  they  have  charmed 
and  brightened  by  their  cloudless  grace  and  un- 
conscious lovehness ;  and  if  Ada  was  now  saved 
from  the  return  of  the  evil  spirit  of  pride  and  re- 
bellion to  her  heart,  it  was  a  child  who  was  the 
instrument  of  her  preservation. 

One  day  Ada  was  giving  a  music  lesson.  Grace, 
like  many  quick,  sensitive  children,  hated  the 
drudgery  of  learning,  and  the  music  lesson  was 
always  a  lesson  of  patience  to  both  parties;  on 
this  morning  she  was  pecuUarly  neghgent.  Whilst 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  notes,  her  mind  was 
repeating  a  pretty  poem  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Lee  Boo,  which  had  taken  her  fancy,  and  she  had 
little  attention  to  spare  for  her  employment.  Her 
conscience  smote  her  when  the  lesson  was  over. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Ada,"  she  said,  sadly ;  "  how  I 
do  worry  you." 

."  You  don't  worry  me,  Grace,  but  I  think  you 
might  do  better,  if  you  tried." 

"  I  think  I  might,"  said  the  little  girl,  himably, 
and  she  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"Then  you  will  to-morrow;"  and  Ada  kissed 
her,  with  a  sniQe,  and  taking  up  a  book,  sat  down 
to  read. 

The  cliild  approached  her,  and  put  her  arms 
round  her  neck.  "  How  good  you  are,  Ada ;  I  wish 
you  were  as  good  to  the  others  as  you  are  to  me."* 

Ada  sliglitly  blushed,  and  repUed,  with  some 
coldness,  "  The  others  don't  want  me,  Grace." 

"  Don't  they  ?  I  know  they  say  you  are  proud, 
and  I  don't  hke  it.     I  wish  they  didn't." 

"  Tiiey  say  truly,"  she  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
and  returned  to  her  book ;  but  this  and  other  un- 
meant reproofs  of  the  child,  were  not  profitless. 
They  were  silently  pondered  upon,  and  quietly 
they  bore  fruit.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
and  in  a  day  Ada's  pride  could  not  be  overcome ; 
but  there  was  a  gradual  improvement ;  gradually 
she  endeavored  to  subdue  her  spirit,  and  to  sub- 
mit— to  companionship  with  those  whose  thoughts 
were  not  like  hers — to  condescensions  from  those 
whom  she  had  a  hard  fight  not  to  despise — to  en- 
dure sUghts,  unmeant,  but  not  unfelt,  from  those 
whom  once  a  word  or  smile  of  hers  had  been  suf- 
ficient to  dignify  in  their  own  eyes. 

These  were  small  trials;  but  her  great  ones 
had  been  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Those  she 
had  soared  above — to  these  she  had  much  ado 
even  to  submit. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Bennett,  said  his  lady  to  him,  one  day, 
have  you  heard  that  Nelhertield  Pari?  is  let  ;it  Uistl 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

"  Well,  girls !"  cried  a  lady,  fair,  fat,  and  forty, 
■with  rustling  silks  and  jingling  bracelets,  as  she 
entered  the  room  where  the  Freeland  family  were 
at  luncheon,  about  a  month  after  Ada's  arrival — 
"  I've  got  some  news  for  you  ;  but  first  wait  a  bit, 
for  I  am  rather  hungry,  and  let  me  see  what  you 
have  got  to  eat.  Scotch  broth;  no,  thank  you, 
Mrs.  Freeland.  That  is  for  the  children,  I  suppose. 
Capital  Scotch  broth,  Grac^ ;  I'm  sure  you  hke  it. 
But  what  have  you  got  there,  Minna  ?  Turkeys, 
I  declare.  My  dear  Mrs.  Freeland,  how  you  do 
live." 

,"  They  are  chickens,  Miss  Clive,"  said  Janet. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Janet ;  but  you  need  not 
take  my  words  up  in  that  way.  It  was  a  figiore 
of  speech,  to  show  my  admiration  for  your  poul- 
try. I  never  saw  such  fowls,  Mrs.  Freeland.  If 
they  are  not  turkeys,  I  am  sure  they  deserve  to 
be.  Thank  you,  Minna,  that  will  do.  Now,  some 
bread  sauce,  Betsey,  and  a  potato ;  not  that  one — 
the  pinky  one  in  the  corner ;  thank  you ;  I  am 
always  fanciful;  and  now,  I  may  enjoy  myself 
But  how  you  do  Uve,  Mrs.  Freeland.  It  must  re- 
quire thought  night  and  day  to  provide  such  lux- 
uries for  your  family.  Your  luncheons  are  like 
dinners.  Your  dinners — I  don't  know  what  they 
are  not  like.  Yoiu-  girls  must  make  good  mar- 
riages, that  is  one  thing.  They  never  can  be 
poor." 

"  We  don't  want  to  be  poor,"  observed  Janet. 

"  I  should  think  not.  And,  by  the  bye,  that 
wiU  bring  me  to  my  news.  I  heard  it  tliis  morn- 
ing, as  I  came  along.  Lord  Bruce  is  expected  at 
Glenardine  immediately." 

"  Is  that  all  f  said  Minna. 

"  AU,  my  dear  Minna !  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  You  are  not  going  to  pretend  to  be  indif- 
ferent about  Lord  Bruce,  a  young  man  just  coming 
to  his  property — as  rich  as  Croesus,  with  a  house 
like  a  palace.  Why,  the  coimtry  is  ringing  with 
the  news." 

"  It  will  make  no  difference  to  us,"  persisted 
Minna. 

"  Nonsense ;  it  will  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. Lord  Bruce  wiU  not  shut  himself  up 
like  his  forefathers.  We  shall  have  beaux  and 
belles  amongst  us  to  any  extent.  And  besides,  I 
tell  you  what,  Minna — stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened— I  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will  be 
mistress  of  Glenardine.  Haven't  I  told  you,  time 
out  of  mind,  that  you  looked  like  a  countess ;  and 
here  comes  a  yovmg  earl,  aU  ready  to  make  you 
so.  I  see  it  aU — a  ball  at  Glenardine — an  inqui- 
ry, '  Who  is  that  handsome  girl  ?'  Hearts  lost — 
estates  laid  at  your  feet,  and  my  friend,  Minna, 
mistress  of  Glenardine." 

"  That  can't  be,  Miss  Clive.  Pve  made  up  my 
mind  to  follow  your  example,  and  Hve,  grow,  and 
die,  in  single  blessedness." 

"  You  might  do  worse,"  said  Miss  Clive,  com- 
placently. "  But  no ;  that's  all  very  well  for  a 
whim — nothing  but  a  whim.  I  can't  allow  you 
to  think  of  it.  No,  no ;  Minna  shall  be  a  count- 
ess ;  and  then  we  will  find  some  charming  young 
baronet  for  Janet." 

"  "WTiat  nonsense  you  talk,  Miss  Clive,"  said  Ja- 
net, blushing. 


"  Ah !  my  dear  Janet,  I  hare  ears,  and  I  have^ 
eyes ;  but  no  matter.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  Min- 
na shall  be  my  countess.  And  do  you  know, 
Minna,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  to  see  your  fu- 
tm'e  home.  I  met  Mr.  Macfarlane  last  week,  and 
he  gave  me  an  order  to  see  Glenardine — a  favor 
unprecedented.  I  had  a  cold,  or  I  should  have 
been  here  before.  And  now,  let  us  make  a  party, 
and  go  to-day." 

"  Mayn't  I  go,  Miss  Clive  ?"  asked  Janet,  in  her 
fretful  voice.  "  You  always  speak  as  if  there  was 
nobody  but  Miona  in  the  world." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Janet,  I  addressed  myself 
to  my  Lady  Coimtess ;  but  come,  by  all  means. 
r  meant  a  quiet  home  party.  I  have  not  time  to 
go  after  baronets  for  you  to-day.  Pray,  Mrs.  Free- 
land,  order  your  nice  barouche  for  us  at  half-past 
three ;  that  will  be  time  enough.  And  now,  girls,, 
let  us  go  and  have  a  gossip.  Good  morning.  Miss 
Mowbray,"  with  a  familiar  nod  to  Ada.  "  I  beg 
youi-  pardon  for  not  seeing  you  before ;  but  what 
with  the  chickens,  and  what  with  the  girls,  and 
what  with  my  lord,  my  head  is  quite  turned  this 
morning.  Come  along,  Janet,  my  love,  and  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  heard  somebody  say  yester- 
day, and  a  very  good  judge,  too."  And  laughing, 
and  talking,  and  ratthng  her  chains,  she  and  Janet 
left  the  room  together. 

As  ilrs.  Freeland  declined  to  be  of  the  party, 
Minna  determined  that  Ada  should  go.  Though, 
of  course,  imable  to  understand  aU  that  Ada  suf- 
fered in  her  present  chcumstances,  she  did  see 
something  of  her  struggles,  and  of  late  had  often 
felt  touched  at  the  gentleness  with  which  she 
spoke,  and  the  gratitude  wliich  she  had  more  than 
once  expressed  at  Mi'.  Freelands  kindness  towards 
her.  She  sometimes  felt  sorry  for  the  petty 
slights  with  which  both  her  own  family  and  their 
visiters  passed  over  Ada's  presence,  and  was  oc- 
casionally seized  with  a  desire  to  effect  a  great 
reformatioa  Tliey  were  passing  moods ;  for  Min- 
na was  iK>t  sensitive,  and  liad  little  accustomed 
herself  to  think  of  others ;  but  her  indignation  had 
been  this  day  roused  by  the  familiar  insolence  of 
Miss  Olive's  nod,  and  for  the  moment  she  was 
anxious  to  atone  for  it. 

Ada  would  willingly  have  declined  the  invita- 
tion. A  hvely  mind  would  only  have  been  amused 
by  Miss  CUve ;  but  Ada's  mind  was  not  a  Uvely 
one,  and  Miss  CUve's  presence  was  almost  unen- 
durable. It  was,  however,  the  first  time  that  she 
had  been  invited  to  join  in  any  of  the  amusements 
of  the  family,  and,  in  a  mood  of  good  resolutions, 
she  determined  to  comply  with  gratitude. 

Glenardine  was  worth  seeing.  It  had  been  in- 
visible for  many  years  by  the  pres«ice  of  an  old, 
half  insane,  sickly  Lord  Bruce,  who  shut  himself 
up  in  total  seclusion,  and  who  hved  on  in  cheer- 
less, withered  age,  while  many  of  his  young  de- 
scendants passed  away  in  the  Uoom  of  their  youth, 
and  the  hopefuhiess  of  their  Ufe.  Even  after  Ms 
death,  the  prestige  of  his  misanthropy  remained, 
and  Miss  Chve  was  the  first  person  to  whom  the 
agent,  Mr.  Macfarlane,  had  granted  the  unprece- 
dented favor  of  an  order  to  see  the  house  and 
grounds.  The  country  in  the  neighborhood  was 
beautiful;  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  high- 
lands, it  united  the  culture  and  luxuriance  of  some 
of  the  lowland  districts,  with  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  highland  scenery ;  and  Glen- 
arcfiie  itself  stood  in  one  of  the  ..finest  spots  of  a 
fine  country. 
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On  approaching  the  house,  they  saw  very  evi-  j  this  room  were  stored  gems  of  art,  old  pictures 
dent  signs  of  preparation  and  "  brushing  up ;"  and  old  furniture,  old  china,  which  would  have  glad- 
it  was  some  time  before  they  were  attended  to.  j  dened  the  heart  of  Forrest  or  of  Falcke. 


But  Miss  Chve  was,  in  her  own  opinion,  a  person 
of  some  importance,  and  she  usually  succeeded  in 
impressing  the  same  opinion  upon  others.  After 
a  few  words,  therefore,  to  a  person  in  authority, 
and  a  free  exercise  of  Mr.  Macfarlane's  name,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  house,  and  a  respectable 
old  housekeeper  was  summoned  to  attend  to 
them. 

"  Good  morning,  or  good  afternoon,"  said  Miss 
Clive,  graciously ;  "  when  do  you  expect  my  lord  ?" 
Mrs.  Brown  curtseyed  low;  she  thought  she 
must  be  addi-essing  an  acquaintance  of  "my 
lord's."  "To-morrow,  ma'am,  at  farthest;  some 
say  he  might  be  here  to-night,  but  I  don't  expect 
him." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  his  arrival  in 
England  ?" 

"  ivTo,  ma'am,  but  from  Paris." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  be  rather  in  the  way ; 

pray,  Mrs. ,  I  forget  yoiu"  name,  don't  scruple 

to  say  so." 

"  'Thank  you,  ma'am,  but  everything  is  in  good 
order ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  the  house." 
And  though  Ada  hung  back,  and  Minna  remon- 
strated. Miss  CUve  accepted  the  offer  without 
hesitation. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  mourning,"  said  Miss 
CUve,  as  they  walked  along.  "  I  hope  you  have 
not  lost  a  relative." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  woman,  gravely ; 
"  it's  for  my  lord." 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  I  beg  your  pardon — 
but  you  know  one  never  can  bear  the  sight  of  a 
black  gown.  Well,  this  is  a  fine  room" — as  the 
door  of  a  large  dining-room  was  tlu-own  open ; — 
"  there  should  be  a  ball  here,  shouldn't  there,  Ja- 
net, my  love  ?  I  hope,  Mrs. — ahem,  that  the  mel- 
ancholy days  of  Glenardine  are  over^your  yoiuig 
lord  should  bring  good  luck  and  merry  doings  with 
him.     Does  he  come  here  alone  1" 

"  I  don't  well  know,  ma'am — but  no  doubt  he 
will  not  be  always  alone.  It's  many  a  day  since 
we  have  had  any  merry  doings  in  this  house — 
never  so  much  as  a  sound  of  music  since  Mr. 
Macdonald  died.  He  died  ten  years  ago — and 
my  lord  never  held  up  his  head  afterwards." 

The  house  was  large,  the  rooms  high  and  well 
shaped,  the  furniture  quaint  but  picturesque,  the 
views  seen  from  the  windows  magnilicent.  Miss 
Clive  grew  louder  and  louder  in  her  expressions 
of  admiration  and  deBght,  and  indulged  as  they 
passed  along  in  many  sly  and  audible  witticisms, 
addressed  to  Minna,  on  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  her  future  home.  Meanwhile,  the  urbanity  of 
her  manners,  or  the  good  looks  of  the  three  young 
ladies,  completely  won  Mrs.  Brown's  heart,  and 
when  the  siu^vey  of  the  house  had  been  com- 
pleted, she  offered,  in  a  tone  which  fully  conveyed 
the  greatness  of  the  favor  she  conferred,  to  show 
them  the  late  lord's  study. 

"  By  all  means,"  rephed  Miss  Clive,  with  ener- 
gy ;  "  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any- 
thing in  this  world — ^remember  that,  Janet,  my 
love." 

Tho  door  of  a  small,  narrow  room,  was  thrown 
open  ; — a  ro6m  melancholy  enough  to  have  made 
the  late  lord  insane  without  other  considerations. 
In  spite,  however,  of  its  unprepossessing  appear 


ance,  it  was  a  favor  to  be  admitted  into  it,  for  in   at  Glenardine." 


Miss  Chve  and  her  two  young  companions  flew 
from  side  to  side  in  an  ecstasy  of  dehght,  but  the 
attention  of  Ada  was  immediately  and  forcibly 
arrested  by  a  picture  which  hung  against  the 
wall.  It  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  in  a  shootmg-dress,  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand  and  a  dog  by  his  side.  The  por- 
trait would  itself  have  excited  attention,  for,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  work  of  art,  it  was  extremely 
beautiful — but  it  was  not  the  beauty  which  at- 
tracted Ada's  gaze — the  smile  of  those  dark, 
thoughtful  eyes,  was  a  smile  which  once  had  been 
too  powerful  over  her  fancy. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Macdonald,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  approaching  her,  more  attracted  by  Ada's 
silent  contemplation  than  by  the  louder  admira- 
tion of  the  others. 
"  Macdonald  !"  exclaimed  Ada,  in  surprise. 
"  Yes,  ma'am ;  he  was  the  hope  and  the  pride 
of  the  house,  but  he  died  ten  years  ago,  on  his 
nineteenth  birthday.  He  was  too  good  and  too 
beautiful  to  hve,  and  my  lord  never  held  up  his 
head  afterwards." 

It  had  been  with  no  feehng  of  reviving  love, 
no  thrill  of  hope  or  joy,  that  Ada  had  stood  be- 
fore the  picture ;  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that,  after  the  explanation  of  the  house- 
keeper, she  turned  again  to  gaze.  She  remem- 
bered Lovel,  remembered  his  devotion  to  herself 
— but  she  remembered  liim  as  a  dream  of  the 
past,  not  as  a  hope  of  the  futiu-e.  Tliat  well- 
known  smile  had  lured  her  back  to  the  days  of 
her  prosperity,  and  her  heart  had  swelled  with  a 
gush  of  remembrance  as,  for  a  moment,  s^he  felt 
herself  Ada  Mowbray  once  more — but  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  present,  he  had  nothing  to  do ; 
and  when,  on  tmiiing  again  to  observe,  the  idea 
ai'ose,  that  for  so  strange  a  lilceness,  there  must  be 
some  cause,  and  that  she  and  Lovel  might,  per- 
haps, be  destined  to  meet  again — ^the  thought  was 
simply  one  of  pain.  She  never  wished  to  be  in 
his  presence  again. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at,  Miss  Mowbray  ?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Clive,  coming  behind  her.  "  Ah ! 
a  very  good  picture,  I  see  that  at  a  glance — come 
a  little  this  way,  and  you  will  see  it  better — a 
very  good  picture.  That  is  a  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
renc,  Mrs. — ahem !  I  should  know  it  anywhere." 

"  I  believe  not,  ma'am.  It  was  done  by  a 
Scotch  gentleman.  He  was  coming  and  going  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  he  finished  it  after  Mr. 
Macdonald's  deatL" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  a  family  portrait,  then ;  oh,  yes,  I 
see,  I  see." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Macdonald,  my  lord's  eldest  grand- 
son, ma'am.  He  never  took  much  to  the  others, 
but  Mr.  Henry  was  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and 
when  he  died  my  lord  never  snuled  again." 

"  She  is  quite  romantic,"  whispered  Miss  Clive 
to  Minna ;  "  she  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Hemann's 
verses — '  He  never  smiled  again.'  Well,  no  won- 
der my  lord  grieved  over  his  loss,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  the  old  woman — "  for  he  must  have 
been  a  charming  yovmg  man  indeed,  and  I  can 
only  hope  your  new  lord  may  be  hke  him.  Good 
morning,  Mrs. — ahem,  we  must  not  detain  you 
any  longer.  We  are  very  much  obhged  to  you, 
and  I  wish  you  good  luck  and  many  merry  days 
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Mrs.  Brown  curtseyed  low,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  door. 

Their  survey  had  occupied  some  time,  and  the 
sun  was  setting  brilhantly  over  tlie  dark  woods 
and  blue  mountains,  as  they  drove  through  the 
park. 

Miss  Clive  was  talking  loudly  and  vehemently 
in  praise  of  the  house,  grounds,  house-keeper, 
and  pictm-es,  when,  as  tliey  passed  through  the 
lodge,  a  chaise  and  fom-  was  seen  coming  rapidly 
along  the  road 

"  My  dear  Minna,  this  must  be  Lord  Bruce  him- 
self," and  she  leaned  half  out  of  the  carriage  to 
inspect  him. 

The  chaise  swept  rapidly  by,  and  as  the  occu 
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room  only  holds  fourteen  people.  I  thought  it 
very  kmd  of  liim  to  ask  both  Minna  and  Janet." 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  was  to  have  asked  Ja- 
net ;  It  was  much  more  important  that  he  should 
have  James  and  me." 

"  Fiddlestick  !  my  dear  Louisa,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Chve  ;  "  if  you  will  marry  at  nineteen,  you  must 
pay  a  penalty  for  it.  We  don't  want  young 
married  women  to  meet  young  men— do  we 
Minna  ?"  ' 

Mrs.  Forbes  was  soothed ;  and,  turning  to  Min- 
na, inquired  how  she  liked  Lord  Bruce  ? 

"  Very  much." 

"  Oh,  my  deal-  Minna !"  said  Miss  Clive,  archly ; 
"  how  I  do  like  your  laconic  style— How  do  you 


pant  was  not  imitating  Miss  Olive's  example,  the   like  Lord  Bruce  ?    '  Very  much,'  says  Miss^'C 


glance  she  caught  was  a  very  slight  one.  It  was 
sufScient,  however,  to  call  forth  a  full  flood  of 
admiration. 

"  One  of  the  handsomest  young  men  I  ever 
saw,  my  dear  Minna.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
future  lord.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  mar- 
riage after  this  romantic  meeting.  I  only  wish 
he  had  been  a  few  minutes  earlier— it  would  have 
been  njinantic  in  the  extreme  to  have  received 
him  at  his  own  door." 

"  It  would,  indeed,"  said  Minna,  laughing ;  "  a 
little  too  romantic  for  me." 

"  Oil,  I  don't  know  that— I  like  some  little  inci- 
dent to  begin  upon.  However,  as  it  is,  we  have 
done  pretty  well,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  day's  work." 


CHAPTER   XXIL 

,,..,,  a  civil  guest 

Will  no  more  talk  all,  than  eat  all  the  feast 

George  Herbert. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Bruce  made  a  great  stir  in 
thecountiy.  Glenardine  had  been  so  long  a  for- 
bidden spot,  that  the  novelty  attracted  even  so- 
ber people  to  visit  it;  and  the  affability  of  the 
young  lord  bemg  reported  by  every  successive 
visiter,  the  interest  and  attraction  increased  In- 
vitations to  the  young  man,  whom  eveiy  one  in- 
sisted on  pitying  for  living  alone,  also  flowed  in 
fast;  and  though  many  were  decUned,  a  few  were 
accepted,  and  the  Freelands  were  among  the  num- 
ber of  fortunate  people  who  met  Lord  Bruce  at 
dinner. 

This  dinner  took  place  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  visit  to  Glenardme,  and  on  the  following  day 
Mrs  Forbes  and  Miss  Clive  arrived  at  Hohnedale, 
the  lattento  talk— having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present— and  the  former  to  hear  and  to 
grumble. 

"Well,  Louisa,  you  had  a  loss,"  said  Miss  Clive 
as  Mi-s.  Forbes  arrived,  cross  and  tired,  and  threw 
herself  upon  a  chair;  "I  don't  know  when  I 
nave  passed  so  pleasant  an  evenin'j.  What  do 
S^ou  say,  Mrs.  Freeland  ?" 

"  -f/^^J  pleasant  evening,"  she  said,  with  un- 
JBual  feehng. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  think  ,-+  v«r^  r.AA    f  ht         •",  ^,^  '^SP*  '^^^  about  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  gowns, 
^acfarlane,"  ^^Sei^^^jX::?''''^!^^^^^  ""^  know  them  all  b/heart' , 

»  every  stupid  party  he  can  make  ,  n    hnf  1 1  ,     ^    ,  ^° '  ^^^  ^°°^'  ^^  <1«'^''  Louisa.    WeU, 

.e  has  anythiiJplJa  ant  L  a^^^^w^  'l..  °   ^e  leave  the  poor  woman  to  her  tabmet,  and  pro- 

^^^ ,,         y       ^  pleasant,  he  always  leaves  me  |  ceed  to  business.    I  went  in  to  dinner  with  Mr. 

"He  could   not   ask  evprvbnrl^    T^,  •     •>    u   '  5't^''"     ^  "^^^^e  no  objection  lo  (hat— I  hke  Mr. 

erved  her  mother ;  "  you  &  cSSS    t  ^  Y'^Ti  *'  ^''^'  P'''^^"'  ''''''^''  '"'''"•  ^'"'^  °«  ^ 
,   ^you  snouia  consider— In,, ,  about  hisn.     Opposite  to  me  was  Lord  Bruce; 


na,  as  grave  and  composed  as  can  be ;  and  do  you 
know,  Louisa,  that  for  all  Minna's  composure,  a 
great  deal  took  place  last  night  ?  I  wonder  who 
will  prove  a  true  prophet— I  wonder  who  will 
see  Minna  a  countess  ?" 

"  But  what  did  take  place  ?"  lasked  Mrs.Forbee, 
with  some  curiosity. 

"Nothing,"  said  Janet;  "Miss  Clive  always 
makes  such  a  lot  out  of  a  little." 

"  Nothing  !  my  dear  Janet— what  do  you  mean 
by  nothing  ?  you  would  not  have  called  it  no- 
thing if  you  had  been  the  fortunate  one,  I'll  an- 
swer for  it.  Have  you  told  Miss  Mowbray,  Min- 
na? No— well  then,  now,  I  appeal  to  Louisa 
and  Miss  Mowbray,  to  decide  if  there  was  not 
sometliing.  I  am  not  easily  run  away  with ;  but 
I  have  got  eyes  and  ears,  fortunately,  and  I  use 
them." 

"  And  I  am  sure  that  Louisa  will  say  there  was 
nothing  in  it,"  said  Janet,  peevishly. 

"There  I  differ  from  you,  Janet,"  remarked 
Minna  dryly;  «/  thought  it  very  flattering  of 
Lord  Bruce." 

"  Well,  girls,  pray  let  me  speak  a  word.  I 
want  to  tell  them  all  about  the  dinner ;  and,  by- 
the-bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeland,  did  you  eat  the 
soup  ?  I  assure  you  that  it  was  like  soap  and 
water,  with  acorns  floating  in  it;  what  it  was 
made  of,  I  declare  to  goodness  I  don't  know,  and 
the  patties  were  just  such  another  mess.  I  saw 
Lord  Bruce  turn  quite  ill  at  the  first  mouthful, 
and  I  did  not  wonder.  Poor  Mr.  Macfarlane,  he 
18  a  thoroughly  good  man ;  but  I  uphold  my  tes- 
timony against  his  patties." 

"  It  was  a  bad  dinner,"  observed  Mrs.  Freeland, 
"  and  there  was  too  much  of  it." 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeland,  there  is  a  good 
fault.  I  like  profusion.  I  like  to  see  a  table  lite- 
rally groaning  ;  it  looks  liberal  and  handsome.  I 
confess,  I  never  complain  of  quantity.  But,  how- 
ever, now  let  me  tell  the  girls  about  the  dinner ; 
and  I  shall  begin  at  the  beginning,  because  there' 
were  many  tilings  that  will  interest  you  aR  In 
the  first  place,  then,  I  never  saw  such  a  gown  as 
Mrs.  Macfarlane's,  in  my  hfe.  What  it  was  made 
of,  even  I,  acute  as  I  am,  could  not  discover. 
Minna  said,  tabinet ;  it  may  have  been  tabinet,  or 
anythmg  else  you  may  please  to  call  it." 

"We  don't  care  about  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  gowns," 
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for  that  poor,  silly  lady  of  the  tabinet,  never  -will 
sit  at  the  head  of  her  table.  Fortunately  placed, 
you  see  !  I  dare  say  you  would  like  a  pictui'e  of 
Lord  Bruce.  By-the-bye,  I  saw  a  picture  just 
like  him  the  other  day — where  was  it  ?  Oh,  at 
Glenardine ;  and  very  properly,  too  ;  a  man  has 
a  good  right  to  be  Uke  his  own  family.  But  you 
were  not  there,  Louisa  ?  Well,  he  is  very  hand- 
some— I  say,  very  handsome.  What  do  you  say, 
Minna  ?" 

"  Anything  you  please,"  replied  Minna,  looking 
up  from  her  drawing. 

"  Oh,  that  Minna,  what  a  sad  girl  she  is  !  Well, 
I  please  that  you  should  say,  very  handsome,  and 
more  than  handsome.  I  call  him  fascinating,  or 
some  word  of  that  Mnd.  He  took  my  fancy  com- 
pletely. If  I  was  a  young  lady,  there  is  no  saying 
what  might  happen  ;  but  you  are  safe,  Minna,  my 
love,  from  my  rivalry.  As  soon  as  we  were  well 
seated,  I  asked  Mr.  Balder  if  he  was  acquainted 
■with  Lord  Bruce  ?  for  I  thought  I  would  find  out 
all  I  could  ;  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  yes,  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  him,  for  tliat  he  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  late  lord's  will.'  That  was  fortu- 
nate, was  it  not  ?  And  then  he  began  to  talk 
about  him !  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Louisa,  the 
tears  were  in  the  man's  eyes  as  he  spoke ;  for  Mr. 
Balder  has  a  tender  heart,  and  kindness  is  not 
Uirown  away  upon  him.  He  said,  there  had  been 
some  very  difficult  and  unpleasant  matters  to  ar- 
range, and  that  the  kindness  of  heart,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  dehcacy  of  Lord  Bruce  had  been 
such  as  he  wished  it  was  in  Ms  power  to  make 
known  to  the  public.  And  I  am  sure  I  wish  so, 
too ;  for  such  things  should  be  known,  and  I  can't 
conceive  what  the  matters  could  have  been.  Of 
course  I  did  not  ask — indeed,  Mr.  Balder  as  good 
as  told  me  that  it  would  be  useless  if  I  did.  How- 
ever, before  we  parted,  I  told  Mr.  Balder  that  he 
must  do  me  the  favor  to  introduce  me  to  Lord 
Bruce,  and  he  said  he  would  if  he  could." 

"You  always  manage  to  get  introduced  to 
everj'body,"  remarked  Janet. 

"Of  course,  my  dear  Janet,"  rather  testily. 
"  Why,  what  should  1  do  with  myself,  if  I  made 
no  acquaintances  ?  But  you  interrupt  me  sadly. 
You  gills,  you  girls,  you  never  can  bear  anybody 
to  speak  but  yourselves !  What  was  I  saying  ? 
Oh !  when  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  who 
should  be  the  first  but  my  Lord  Bruce  and  Mr. 
Balder.  So  I  nodded  to  Mi-.  Balder,  to  remind 
him  of  my  request,  and  he  nodded,  as  much  as  to 
say  '  presently  ;'  and  then  they  came  and  stood  by 
the  fire,  close  to  me,  and  I  heard  a  good  deal  of 
their  conversation.  Some  part  was  on  business ; 
and  then  I  heard  Mr.  Balder  ask  my  lord  if  he 
meant  to  live  entirely  at  Glenardine?  and  my 
lord  said,  '  Oh,  no !'  which  I  was  sorry  to  hear. 
He  said  he  was  much  interested  in  politics,  par- 
ticularly on  some  particular  subjects — foreign  pol- 
itics, I  think  he  said — or  the  colonies — I  don't 
know ;  I  heard  tliem  talking  about  Canada,  but  I 
could  not  follow  all  they  said.  Well,  at  last — I 
was  getting  a  little  impatient,  I  confess — Mr.  Bal- 
der turned  round  and  introduced  him  to  me.  He 
talked  for  two  or  thi'ee  minutes,  and  I  was  com- 
pletely charmed — there  is  something  very  taking 
about  him,  and  then — now,  Louisa,  we  come  to 
the  point — and  then  what  do  you  think  he  said  ? — 
why,  after  looking  at  that  Miss  Minna,  w;lio  was 
sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  for  a  minute 
or  so,  he  said, '  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that 


young  lady  ?'  You  may  guess  that  I  did  not  give 
a  very  bad  character.  I  do  assui-e  you,  my  dear 
Minna,  my  heart  leapt  into  my  mouth  for  joy ; — 
aud  when  a  mmutc  afterwards  he  asked  to  be  in- 
troduced to  you,  why,  I  could  scarcely  contain 
myself.  I  behaved,  however,  discreetly ,"introduc- 
ed  my  friend  with  decorum,  aud  then — ask  Minna 
what  followed,  she  can  tell  you  better  than  me. 
Lord  Bruce  was  her  devoted  for  the  next  hour." 

"  About  ten  minutes,"  said  Minna. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Minna ;  it  was  quite  enough  to 
make  Mi-s.  Macfarlane  look  over  her  shoulder,  and 
to  make  me  congratulate  myself  on  my  prophecy." 

"  Well,  Minna,  I  do  think  it  was  flattering,"  said 
Mrs.  Forbes. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  depose  myself  from  my  place 
of  honor — very  sorry.  Miss  Clive,  to  destroy  yoiu- 
day-dream ;  but  now  1  must  just  tell  you  the  rea- 
son why  Lord  Bruce  noticed  me.  Thbking,  I  sup- 
pose, that  some  reason  was  necessary  for  so  flat- 
tering a  request,  he  told  me  he  had  been  so  struck 
with  my  likeness  to  a  person  whom  he  had  known 
some  years  ago,  that  he  could  not  help  wishing  to 
speak  to  me.  There,  you  see,  there  is  not  much 
to  build  visions  upon." 

"I  said  there  was  nothing  in  it,"  observed 
Janet. 

"  But  was  it  a  man  or  a  woman !'  inquu'ed  Mrs. 
Forbes. 

"  Oh,  a  woman,  I  presume,  as  I  was  like  her," 
said  Minna,  laughing. 

"  A  woman,  of  course,  Louisa,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Chve ;  "  I  see  it  all,  and  I  am  extremely  glad  to 
hear  this.  He  has  met  with  a  disappointment  in 
love,  and  with  so  very  charmiag  a  young  man,  we 
may  hope  by  death.  It  is  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance. More  marriages  rise  out  of  little  roman- 
tic incidents  of  this  kind  than  from  anything  else. 
I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Minna,  on  your  like- 
ness, with  all  my  heart.  Now  I  think  of  it,  he 
has  a  most  melancholy  countenanee  ;  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Balder  told  me,  that  he  did  not  think  his  spirits 
were  as  high  as,  considering  his  prospects,  they 
should  be.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  TJiere 
has  been  a  lady — and  the  lady  is  dead."    vajw 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Yes,  it  was  love.    If  thoughts  of  tenderness. 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress. 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  yet,  oh  !  more  tiian  all,  untired  by  time ; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part. 
Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  threatened  to  remove. 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love. 

The  Corsair. 

Mr.  Freeland  had  a  particular  fancy  in  re- 
ceivuig  his  guests,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
party,  by  firelight.  He  said  it  looked  more  com- 
fortable, and  made  him  feel  more  at  ease  ;  "  aud 
depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Minna,"  he  once  answer-  ^ 
ed  to  her  remonstrances,  "  your  guests  wUl  never 
quan-el  with  you  for  want  of  hght ;  eveiybody  is 
shy  on  first  coming  into  a  room  ;  have  a  good, 
cheerful  fire,  and  they  wiU  thank  you,  and  not 
wish  for  an  iUmnination."  There  was  some  truth 
in  what  he  said,  nevertheless  the  darkness  had 
once  or  twice  been  the  cause  of  strange  mistakes. 
On  one  occasion  in  particular,  Mr.  Freeland  having 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  embrace  one 
of  his  daughters,  he  had  almost  startled  a  strange 
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lady  into  fits  by  putting  his  arai  tenderly  round  | 
her  neck.  Though  disconcerted,  however,  lie  J 
stood  to  his  point.  There  never  were  either  lamps 
or  candles  in  the  drawing-room  at  Holmedale  be- 
fore dinner. 

Round  a  bright  burning  fire,  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter,  a  large  party  | 
were  assembled.     It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  din-  j 
ner  given  to  Lord  Bruce,  and  he  stood  among  the 
rest.     There  was  no  want  of  conversation ;    for  | 
,  Miss  Clive  was  assisting  her  friend,  Mrs.  Freelaud, 
ill  receiving  lier  guests,  and,  more  than  assisting 
her,  in  entertaining  them. 

"You  were  out  shooting  to-day,  my  lord,  I 
hear,"  said  a  gentleman  who  stood  by  Lord 
Bruce,  endeavoring,  by  taking  advantage  of  an 
arrival  which  occupied  Miss  Clive  for  a  moment, 
to  edge  liimself  into  the  conversation. 

"  Did  you  hear  of  it  ?"  said  Lord  Bruce,  smiling. 
"  Yes ;  I  went  out  for  a  little  wliile,  but  only  just 
about  the  house." 

"  I  hope  you  had  good  sport>,  my  lord  f 

"  Very  good,  I  thought ;  but  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  had  any  shooting,  that  I  dare  say  a  true 
sportsman  would  say  I  was  easily  satisfied." 

"  Are  you  not  a  true  sportsman  yourself,  my 
lord  ?"  inquired  Miss  Olive,  returning  to  her  seat, 
after  having  welcomed  a  new  comer. 

"  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  both  huntmg  and 
shooting,  but  I  never  had  much  of  either ;  and  I 
sliould  be  ashamed  to  call  myself  a  sportsman 
now." 

"  Ah,  my  lord  !  you  are  too  modest.  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  we  inquired,  we  should  hear  of  great 
deeds.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  a  penchant  in  favor 
of  a  sijortsman ;  and  so  I  think  you  have,  my  dear 
Minna  ?" 

"  Very  great,"  said  Minna ;  "  and  I  should  also 
very  much  like  to  be  a  sportsman  myself." 

"  Nonsense,  Minna,  nonsense !  You  must  never 
beUeve,  my  lord,  what  this  young  lady  says.  She 
is  a  sad  girl,  and  has  an  idle  habit  of  slandering 
herself :  she  would  make  people  beUeve  she  was 
a  Countess  Brunhilda,  if  she  could.  Go  to  her 
friends,  my  lord,  and  never  to  herself,  if  you  wish 
to  hear  her  true  character." 

Minna  laughed,  hghtly  and  scoflSngly,  and 
Lord  Bruce,  looking  amused,  was  moving  nearer 
to  speak  to  her,  when  a  side  door  opened,  and 
Ada  and  Grace  entered  the  room  together.  Ada 
sat  down,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  power  of 
sight ;  Grace  ran  to  her  father. 

"  Ah  !  my  darling,  are  you  come  at  last  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Freeland,  seizing  her  in  his  arms. 
"  This  is  my  youngest  daughter.  Lord  Bruce." 

Lord  Bruce  held  out  his  hand,  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  child,  and  would  have  addressed 
her,  when  Mr.  Freeland  added — 

"  You  know  my  daughters, — you  must  also,  my 
lord,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  niece,  Ada 
Mowbray." 

Ada  Mowbray  I  There  was  neither  sound  nor 
exclamation,  but  Lord  Bruce  followed  Mr.  Free- 
laud  as  if  in  a  di'eam. 

Ada  half  rose,  on  her  uncle's  approach,  and 
raised  her  eyes — and  she  and  Lovel  once  more 
stood  face  to  face. 

When  his  remembrance  had  suddenly  been  re- 
called by  the  portrait  at  Glenardine,  a  few  weeks 
before  this  time,  her  thoughts,  flowing  backwards, 
liad  dwelt  with  something  of  melancholy  pleasure 
on  the  d.ays  of  tlieir  former  acquaintance ;  but 


now,  as  he  stood  before  her  in  his  Uving  self,  me- 
mory presenting,  with  one  of  her  lightning  flashes, 
that  last  scene  at  Mowbray  Castle,  with  one  addi- 
tion only — the  strange  reverse  in  their  positions, — 
she  drew  back, — and  never  had  the  pride  of  the 
Mowbrays  swelled  so  high  in  her  bosom,  as  now 
when,  retreating  from  his  eager  yet  hesitating  ap- 
proach, she  coldly  and  liaughtily  bowed,  and  seat- 
ed herself  again. 

The  dim  hght  of  Mr.  Freeland's  drawing-room 
was  a  boon  to  Lovel ;  not  even  by  iliss  Clive's 
discerning  and  ever-curious  eyes  was  a  trace  of 
his  agitation  at  this  sudden  meeting  discovered. 

The  flush  caused  by  joy,  surprise,  and  expecta- 
tion, had  deepened  on  his  brow,  as  he  paused, 
wounded  and  repulsed,  before  her :  but  the  pause 
was  perceived  only  by  himself  and  her ;  he  re- 
covered himself  instantly,  bowed  quietly  and 
gravely,  and  returned  to  liis  former  place  by  the 
fire. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  dinner  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  he  saw  her  no  more  untU  his  eye 
wandered  round  after  placing  Mrs.  Freeland  at 
the  head  of  her  table ;  and  then  the  indignant 
blood  again  rushed  to  his  face,  for  he  observed 
her,  whom  last  he  had  seen  courted  and  flattered, 
the  one  object  of  attention,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  seating  herself,  with  Janet  Freeland 
and  a  boyish  cousin,  at  the  side  table, — an  ar- 
rangement which  the  large  number  of  guests  in- 
vited to  meet  Lord  Bruce  had  made  absslutely 
necessary. 

If  for  a  moment  resentment  at  a  haughtiness  so 
uncalled  for  had  filled  his  breast,  at  that  sight  it 
died,  and  for  ever.  For  a  moment,  he  might  have 
felt  that  "  she  did  him  wrong,  to  use  him  so  dis- 
courteously," but  now,  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  humiliation  wliich  the  remembrance  of  paat 
scenes,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  present  po- 
sition, must  cause  to  so  proud  a  nature,  he  was  less 
disposed  to  reproach  her  for  coldness,  than  to 
blame  himself  for  presumption. 

The  love  which  Lovel  bore  to  Ada  was  a  high 
and  holy  one.  To  say  that  she  was  unworthy  of 
it,  is  not  to  say  much  in  her  dispraise  ;  for  who 
can  feel  himself  worthy  of  so  gi-eat  a  gift  as  the 
love  of  even  the  lowest  of  his  feUow-creatures. 

Lord  Bruce  was  seated  between  Mrs.  Freeland 
and  Minna,  and  none  of  the  agitations  and  medi- 
tations that  were  passing  withb  him  were  dis- 
cernible. The  course  of  years  had  given  him  not 
only  greater  powers  of  self-control,  but  liigher 
thoughts  of  his  duties  to  others ;  and  he  was  con- 
versing with  his  hostess  as  patiently,  and  with 
Minna  as  attentively,  as  if  love,  and  hope,  and 
fear  were  not  stirring  the  depths  of  his  heart  witli 
excitement. 

"When  he  had  taught  himself  to  speak  with  such 
quietness  as  should  prevent  the  awakening  of 
ideas  which  might  be  annoying  to  Ada,  he  turned 
to  Minna,  and  said  : — 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Miss  Mowbray  was  in 
this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Ada  !"  Minna  exclaimed,  in  astonishment — 
"  do  you  know  Ada  f ' 

"  I  was  on  a  visit  at  Mowbray  Castle,  three  or 
four  years  ago."  » 

"  How  very  strange  Ada  is,"  Minna  said,  a  little 
impatiently ;  "  she  has  heard  a  great  deal  about 
you — for  people  do  talk  about  you  a  great  deal 
— but  she  never  said  you  were  an  acquaintance." 

"  She  may  not  have  known  me  under  my  new 
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name ;  and,  besides,  she  was  not  likely  to  remem- 
ber me  as  well  as  I  remember  her." 

"  Did  she  remember  you  when  papa  introduced 
her  to  you  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  did." 

There  was  nothing  in  Lord  Bruce's  manner  to 
excite  cuiiosity;  but  Minna,  from  some  inexpli- 
cable cause,  did  feel  curious  and  interested  in  the 
subject 

"  Ada  does  not  talk  of  former  times,"  she  said, 
thoughtfully ;  "  but  now  that  I  think  of  it,  she 
seemed  extremely  surprised  at  that  picture  at 
Glenardiiie,  which  is  so  wonderfully  like  you. 
Do  you  know  wliich  I  mean  ?  When  we  went  to 
see  the  house  she  stood  before  it  for  a  long  time." 

"My  cousin,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  Mrs.  Brown  told  me  that  it  was  '  my 
living  image.' "  He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  he 
did  not  deceive ;  not  all  his  endeavors  could  con- 
ceal the  deep  flush  of  emotion  which  mounted  to 
his  brow  at  her  words. 

If  Minna  made  discoveries,  however,  from  the 
union  of  several  little  circumstances,  she  did  not 
betray  her  suspicious,  only  being  thoroughly  good- 
natured,  she  began  to  talk  of  Ada,  as  she  fancied 
he  would  wish  to  hear  her  speak. 

"  Poor  Ada !"  she  said,  "  no  wonder  she  does 
not  speak  of  former  days — she  has  suffered  a  great 
deal  since  you  saw  her  at  Mowbray.  Do  you 
know  all  her  histoiy  ?" 

"  Very  httle,  indeed — until  I  saw  her  dress,  I 
did  not  even  know  that  Mr.  Mowbray  was  dead." 

"He  died  abroad  about  three  months  ago. 
Since  the  time  of  the  great  crash,  they  have  been 
unable  to  hve  in  England ;  and  nobody  knows,  or 
I  suppose  ever  will  know,  all  that  Ada  has  gone 
through.  She  was  not  made  for  poverty — do  you 
think  she  was  ?" 

"  No,"  he  repUed,  shaking  his  head  with  more 
feeling  than  perhaps  he  would  have  wished  to  ex- 
press. 

"  Cei-tainly,  in  former  times,  Ada  had  some 
faults ;  but  she  has  behaved  so  admirably,  espe- 
cially to  her  father,  that  one  cannot  think  of  them 
now.  You  don't  know  what  a  daughter  she  has 
been ;  she  never  left  liim  for  a  day  since  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  yet  it  must  have  been  hard  work  to 
bear  with  him.  I  never  could  like  him  in  the  best 
of  times,  and  afterwards,  you  know,  he  turned  out 

quite 1  don't  know  what  to  call  him  that  is 

bad  enough ;  but  I  know  this,  that  if  papa  had 
behaved  in  such  a  way  I  should  have  allowed  him 
to  go  to  the  poor-house,  and  should  never  have 
noticed  him  any  more." 

Lord  Bruce  smiled-  - 

"  I  shouldn't,  indeed.  I  can  bear  anything  but 
cheating  and  dishonesty,  but  that  I  cannot  bear. 
Could  you  behave  well  to  a  person  who  was  guilty 
of  such  a  thing.  Lord  Bruce  !" 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  I  agree  with  you,"  and  he 
thought  of  Ada — that  clear,  pure,  Ada,  exposed 
to  such  a  trial. 

"  But  this  was  what  Ada  did,"  continued  Minna, 
warmly.  "  She  did  all  for  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  did 
not  deserve  it,  that  I  could  do  for  papa.  Nobody 
knows  what  a  Ufe  of  trial  she  has  lea  Papa  only 
discovered,  the  otlier  day  when  he  went  to  fetch 
her,  quite  by  chance,  that  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  music  lessons  to  earn  money  for  his 
selfish  wliims  and  fancies.  And  then  at  last  his 
mind  gave  way,  and  he  vras  so  caprhdotts  and  ob- 
stinate that  he  neror  could  bear  Ada  to  be  out  of 


sight,  night  or  day.  The  maid  o:"ie  house  where 
they  lodged  told  papa  that  it  w;  quite  a  miracle 
that  she  was  aUve.  She  does  Uk  very  thin  and 
ill — don't  you  think  so  ?  and  sIkujcs  not  recover 
her  strength  at  all." 

Lord  Bruce  turned  to  gaze,  anaillingly  turned, 
that  he  might  conceal  the  feeliir  wliicli  Minna's 
account  excited  Was  this  Ae  ?  How  well, 
then,  had  he  read  the  heart  whii  others  so  mis- 
judged !  How  well  did  she  ma  the  love  with 
which  he  had  worsliipped  her  ? 

She  was  sitting  silent,  and  in  )parently  deep 
thought  at  the  side  table — her  t  >  young  cousins 
laugliing  violently  over  tlie  brf:.ng  of  a  merry- 
thought. The  look  of  melancliv  which  had  i- 
ways  been  lurking  about  her  bmtiful  features, 
was  noAV  the  predominant  expi-sion ;  and  the 
once  clear  smooth  cheek,  smootJi  id  round  as  that 
of  a  child,  was  pale  and  sunki.  Lord  Bruce 
gave  one  glance,  and  wididrew  s  eyes.  Some, 
perhaps,  might  say  that  she  ^^ .  changed,  some 
might  say  that  the  brilliancy  ol  er  beauty  was 
dimmed  ;  but  in  his  eyes,  sorro  had  but  added 
to  tlie  light  of  her  loveUness ;  le  was  still  the 
same,  the  star  of  his  life,  "  the  i  -an  to  the  river 
of  his  thoughts." 

He  made  no  comment  on  her  ppearance,  but 
turned  again  to  Minna,  and  air  a  few  words 
changed  the  subject  of  conversatn. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  bore  Lovel  could 
approach  the  place  where  Ada  s. 

The  difficulty  was  in  liis  owruosition,  for  she 
was  seated  alone  and  accessibl— unsought,  un- 
courtcd  by  any  of  the  gay  tliron:  but  hampered 
by  the  importunity  of  perpetual  aention,  he  coujd 
not  escape  without  exciting  a  d'ree  of  observa- 
tion, wliich,  for  her  sake,  not  foi-is  own,  he  was 
desirous  to  avoid. 

If  the  Freelands  could  have  Id  any  suspicion 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  tlieir  (.'!st,  they  Avould 
have  left  him  in  peace  ;  buu  'n  i;ir  desire  to  do 
him  honor,  they  treated  liim  lik ::  cliild  who  is 
unable  to  stand  alone. 

A  movement  of  young  ladies  i  the  piano-forte, 
which  caused  a  general  stir  in  ti  room,  left  him 
at  length  for  a  moment  free  and  icnt ;  and  with- 
out allowing  time  for  thought,  i  seized  the  op- 
portunity, moved  a  few  steps,  id  stood  by  her 
side. 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  a  dwing  as  he  ap- 
proached. No  svniDtoms  of  his  aiation  appea  ,d 
on  fier  countenance. 

He  had  diuing  the  evening  pidered  how  to 
address  her,  so  as  to  best  avoid  a  allusions  to  the 
past, — all  subjects  that  might  -lund  her ;  but 
now,  when  he  spoke,  he  spoke  waout  thought  or 
consideration. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  wc  ave  met.  Miss 
Mowbray !" 

"A  long  time!"  she  replied,  uietly.  There 
was  sadness  in  her  voice,  but,  ncher  a  shade  of 
color  on  her  cheek,  nor  other  sigof  emotion,  be- 
trayed the  presence  of  past  rejections,  or  pre- 
sent consciousness.    He  could  n(  but  own  it. 

•'  I  had  no  idea  of  meeting  vi  to-night,"  he 
said,  endeavoring  to  conform  hisnanner  to  hers. 
"  I  had  never  heard  that  you  we  in  this  neigh- 
borhood" 

•  I  have  been  here  only  aboi  two  months," 
she  replied,  and  said  no  more. 

He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  sper^  or  how  to  ad- 
dress her.    All  subjects  appeart  too  trivial,  or 
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too  full  of  meaning.  The  furthest,  perhaps,  | 
from  personal  considerations,  were  the  best,  and  , 
0  after  a  moment's  thought  he  judged  them  to  I 

'^-  .     I 

"  Are  you  pleased  with  this  country  ?"  he  in- ' 

l^uired  ;  "  Scotland  is  ray  native  land,"  he  added, 

lulling ;  "  and  I  ask  the  question  with  the  inter- 

^t  of  a  native." 

"  I  liave  seen  few  places  so  beautiful,"  she  re- 
i)lied.  After  an  instant,  slie  continued,  "  As  to 
(rlenardine,  I  fear  I  must  own  that  it  is  superior 
to  Mowbray." 

"  It  is  a  high  compliment,"  he  said,  looking  at 
tier  sadly  and  tenderly,  although  startled  by  her 
fearless  mention  of  his  home. 

"  It  is  the  highest  I  can  pay  to  any  place,"  she 
eplied. 

Her  manner,  though  sad  was  so  calm  and  im- 
passive, tliat  beneath  it,  the  expectations  which 
iiinna's  words, — and,  upon  after  consideration, 
the  pride  of  her  first  reception — had  excited, 
speaking,  as  they  did,  so  plainly  and  strongly  of 
the  remembrance  of  former  days — died  away. 

He  stood  bv  her  side  in  deep  thought.  A  si- 
lence followed ;  it  was  broken  by  Ada. 

"  You  must  find  many  changes  on  your  return 
:o  England,  Mr.  Lovel.  I  beg  your  pardon," 
^he  said,  gravely  interrupting  herself — "  I  had 
forgotten." 

'•  Forget  always,"  he  replied,  agitatedly.     "  I 

could  wish "  lie  paused — so  cold,  so  grave — 

lie  did  not  dare  to  proceed. 

"  Have  you  been  all  these  years  abroad  ?"  she 
I  continued,  instantly,  in  the  same  tranquil  manner, 
indifferent  to  the  signs  of  his  agitation. 

He  roused  himself,  with  an  effort,  from  his  ab- 
I  straction,  and  endeavored  to  speak,  as  she  alone 
appeared  to  wish  to  speak. 

I     A  few  cold  questions  and  answers  followed, 
'  and   they   were  interrupted ;    and  so  ended    a 

I  meeting,  which  in  other  colors,  had  been  pictur- 
ed again  and  again,  in  loneliness  and  absence,  by 
the  light  of  a  too  flattering  imagination. 
Ada  had  triumphed.  She  had  proved  tliat  she 
who  had  scorned  in  prosperity,  in  dependence,  in 
Hjverty,  and  adversity,  was  not  to  be  won  ;  and, 
iibdued  and  altered  as  she  was,  enough  of  her 
>rmer  self  was  within  her,  to  cause  her  heart  to 
well  almost  with  joy  at  the  thought 
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Onr  own  life  seemed  then 

Bat  as  an  arrow  flying  in  the  dark 

Without  an  aim — a  most  unwelcome  gift 

Which  we  might  not  pat  by.    Bnt  now,  what  God 

Intendeil  lui  a  blessing  and  a  boon. 

We  have  received  as  such  ;  and  we  can  »ay, 

A  solemn  :ind  a  joyful  thing  is  life. 

Which  being  toll  of  duties,  is  for  this — 

Of  gladness  full,  and  full  of  lofty  hopes. 

K.  C.  Trbrch. 

Tis  lime  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move  ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
StUl  let  me  love. 

Btrok. 


The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Balder,  of  Lord  Bruce's 

Knro^fpr  hiid  been  a  correct  one.     CircumsLan- 

lid  to  be  the  tuition  of  life ;  and  Level's 

-ranre^.  although  they  had  fallen  only  a.=i 

gentle  rain,  had  been  -ticcessful  in  killing  the 


weeds,  and  calling  forth  the  good  seed  from  the 
rich  soil  of  his  heart. 

The  advantages  of  a  sensitive  and  suscepti- 
ble temper  of  mind  are,  to  say  the  least,  eo 
equally  balanceil  by  its  dangers,  that  parents  and 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  children,  watch  the 
early  development  of  strong  feelings  with  awe 
rather  than  with  rapture.  In  sensibility  lios  the 
foundation  of  every  virtue,  but  a  sensitive  cha- 
racter requires  careful  training  to  bring  even  one 
of  its  virtues  to  perfection;  and  the  training  it 
requires  is  not  the  careful  training  of  the  hot- 
house plant,  but  the  strengthening  and  invigorat- 
ing training  of  the  natural  elements. 

Most  useful  to  Lovel  had  been  the  ambitious 
views  of  his  mother,  for  they  had  sent  him,  an 
only  son  and  darling  child,  from  a  liome  where 
he  might  have  been  killed  with  too  much  cher- 
ishing, into  a  world  where,  if  he  was  to  stand  at 
all  in  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  his  boyhood, 
he  must  stand  on  something  stronger  and  deeper 
than  the  dreamy  feelings  of  the  mind.  Not 
less  useful  to  his  character  had  been  the  circum- 
stances of  his  maturer  life,  which,  while  they 
blessed  him  with  much  prosperity,  had  sent  him 

t)erpetually  in  and  out  of  himself,  by  denying 
lim  that  too  early  rest  and  satisfaction,  to  his 
hopes  and  affections,  which  an  over-sensitive 
mind  desired. 

And  if  the  trivial  events,  and  daily  trials  and 
di.sappointment8  of  his  life,  had  been  efiicacioua 
in  overcoming  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  bis 
nature, — much  more  useful  had  been  the  thorough 
rousing  of  his  whole  man,  which  followed  upon 
his  not  ill-placed,  although  romantic  and  unsuc- 
cessful love.  The  effects  of  the  passion  of  love 
on  the  character  of  man  have  been  beautifully 
described  by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  in  his  "  Notes 
from  Life."  Hi^  words,  in  one  passage,  are  so 
faithful  a  picture  of  its  influence  on  Lfjvel's  mind, 
that  I  cannot  do  Ijetter  than  extract  them. 

"  To  those  with  whom  humility,  generosity, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God's  creatures, 
though  partly  latent  perhaps,  is  powerfully  inhe- 
rent, the  passion  of  love  will  bring  with  it  an 
enlargement,  and  a  deepening  and  strengthening 
of  these  better  elements,  sucii  as  no  other  visita- 
tion of  merely  natural  influences  could  avail  to 
produce." 

••  If  the  passion  have  ended  in  a  disappoint- 
ment^ the  nature,  if  it  have  strength  to  bear  the 
pressure,  will  be  more  ennobled  and  purified 
tlian  by  succes.s ; — of  the  uses  of  adversity, 
which  are  sweet,  none  are  sweeter  than  thoae 
which  grow  out  of  disappointed  love. 

,  *  The  tree  * 

<         Sacks  kindlier  nurture  from  :t  soil  enriched 

By  its  own  fallen  leaves  ;  and  man  is  made, 
I         In  heart  and  spirit,  from  di.-ci<luuas  hopes, 

And  things  that  seem  to  perish." 

Ix)vel  had  been  desirous,  from  hia  earliest 
years,  with  the  passion  of  an  unseifi-sh  nature,  to 
live  for  others,  and  not  for  himself  But  in  his 
first  dreams,  there  had  been  something  of  nar- 
rowness, something  of  weakness,  something,  un- 
selfi.sh  as  he  was,  even  of  'elfishneMs  too.  Now, 
roosed  and  kindled  by  strong  feeling,  purified  by 
disappointment,  andstrengtliened  by  selfcontrol, 
the  dreams  and  cravings  of  hia  nature  had  ex- 

[>anded  into  an  enlarged  and  vigorous   benevo- 
ence. 
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Thus,  tlien,  taught  and  trained  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  none  could  have  been  better 
fitted  to  sustain  the  responsibilities  of  his  high 
position.  Sudden  prosperity  has  been  a  trial  to 
the  very  strongest,  becoming  rather  a  rest  for 
indolence,  than  an  incentive  to  action, — but  it 
was  not  for  such  prosperity  that  Lovel  cared. 
His  change  of  fortune  was  not  unwelcome  to 
liim — although  the  rapid  succession  of  deaths, 
which  had  transferred  the  property  to  the  fe- 
male line,  (Lovel  inheriting  it  through  his  mother,) 
had  been  peculiarly  calculated  to  subdue  and 
impress  his  impressible  mind, — it  was  not  un- 
Avelcome  to  him,  for  it  gave  him,  who  felt  himself 
(so  few  were  his  ties  and  his  frieudships)  much 
like  a  stranger  in  the  world, — a  place  and  a 
home  :  gave  him,  also,  that  which  he  mucli  prized 
— boundless  powers  for  good.  But  it  did  not 
satisfy  him,  in  prosperity  he  was  Lovel  still. 

The  months  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
passed,  and  Uttle  communication  took  place  be- 
tween Ada  and  Lord  Bruce.  The  Freelands  were 
a  large  family,  and  on  the  two  or  three  occasions 
when  he  Avas  in  her  presence,  the  neighborhood  of 
others  prevented  him  from  addressing  her  in  any 
light  but  that  of  a  simple  acquaintance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  lover,  he  might 
have  done  more.  Had  he  devoted  hmiself  to  the 
one  object  of  gaining  her  love,  he  might  have 
found  opportunities  of  approaching  her  ;  he  might 
have  studied  her  movements — often  and  often, 
perhaps,  might  have  met  her  and  Grace,  m  their 
lonely  rambles  on  the  heath  and  among  the  hills  ; 
but  besides  that  his  mind  revolted  from  such  meas- 
ures— the  time  was  past  when  even  Ada's  love 
could  satisfy  his  heart.  He  had  returned  imchang- 
ed  in  affection — less  because  he  would  not,  than  be- 
cause he  could  not,  change.  The  morning's  dawn 
and  evening's  close  still  found  him  thinking  of 
her,  the  only  source  of  his  happiness,  the  only 
•lay-star  of  his  hfe  ;  but  not  even  the  hope  of  her 
love  could  prevail  to  withdi-aw  him  from  a  single 
<hity — not  even  for  her  would  he  occupy  liis  mind 
with  fruitless  wishes  and  vain  repinings,  while  the 
re*})onsibilities  of  Ms  high  position  were  lying  un- 
noticed beneath  his  feet. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival,  he  had  had 
few  hom-s  of  leisure.  The  property  which  he  had 
inherited  was  an  extensive  one  ;  well  managed  so 
far  as  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  was  concerned 
— unencumbered  by  debt,  rich  and  flourishing; 
but,  considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry  was  proclaiming  the  evils 
of  long  neglect,  by  the  loud  and  crying  voices  of 
want,  ignorance,  and  discontent  A  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  many 
other  responsible  people,  had  early  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  laying  be- 
fore him  in  startling  colors  some  of  the  most  ap- 
pai'ent  evils,  and  most  obvious  necessities.  Each 
and  all  had  suggestions  to  offer,  admirable  in  their 
kind ;'  and  each  and  all  had  requests  to  enforce, 
which  even  the  most  xmthinking  would  have  foimd 
it  hard  to  refuse. 

Lovel  plunged  headlong  into  action.  He  was 
enthusiastic — and  enthusiasm,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
has  its  own  peculiar  dangers.  Conscious  of  some- 
thing of  natural  indolence,  and  remembering  his 
former  neglect,  he  was  even  too  eager  now.  He 
began  his  reformations  too  violently — he  bewil- 
dered himself  in  tlie  multiplicity  of  liis  r)lans  and 


j  engagements — he  began  at  length  to  gi'udge  to 
j  liis  mind  and  body  even  the  most  necessary  recre- 
ations and  repose. 

Finding  hitu  one  day  immersed  in  business, 
and  looking  worn  and  harassed,  his  agent,  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  a  plain,  sensible  man,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  over-ex- 
ertions. 

"  No  man,"  he  concluded,  with  a  smile — "  can 
do  more  than  he  can  do — ^your  lordship  attempts 
impossibilities." 

"  In  my  youth,"  said  Lord  Bruce,  iti  answer — 
"  I  mean" — he  corrected  himself,  laugliing  slighlly, 
as  he  saw  his  companion  s  expression  of  wonder, 
for  he  was  then  but  sLx-and-twcnty — "  I  mean,  in 
former  days,  I  used  to  excuse  myself  for  my  idle- 
ness and  indolence  by  arguing  that  there  Avaa 
nothing  for  me  to  do :  I  must  prove  to  myself 
that  I  was  sincere,  by  industry  now." 

"  But  your  labors,  my  lord,  are  Herculean ;  and 
even  Hercules  himself  would  have  failed  in  liis 
labors  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  perform  them 
one  by  one." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  a  madman — or  p.t 
best  a  visionary,"  replied  Lord  Bruce,  laughing. 
"  No  doubt  my  affairs  appear  at  present  to  be  a 
maze  of  confusion,  but  I  fancy  that  I  see  my  way 
through  them.  Perhaps,  however,  you  are  right. 
I  thank  you  for  youi-  warning  and  advice ;  and, 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  thrown  away,  I  will  go  out 
shooting  to  consider  the  point." 

And  he  did  endeavor  to  train  himself  to  pa- 
tience ;  but  the  ardor  of  his  mind  once  aroused, 
was  apt  to  be  "  extreme  in  all  things,"  whether 
in  love  or  duty.  It  was  a  fault,  a  mental  fault — 
but  it  was  his  only  one. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  Glenardine.  The  same  ardor  of 
mind  wliich  led  him  to  exertion  there,  drove  him 
also  to  London !  The  instruments  of  wealtli, 
power,  and  influence  had  been  given  to  liini,  and 
not  one  of  them,  he  said,  should  rust  in  his  handa. 
The  very  tie  which  bound  him  to  Glenardine 
was  rather  a  goad  to  spur  liim  on  to  action  than 
a  bridle  to  witlihold.  Ada's  ambition,  though  in 
a  form  strangely  difierent,  had  passed  from  her 
soul  to  liis,  once  and  forever. 

His  departure,  however,  was  postponed  for 
three  weeks,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Ada  again. 
Janet  Freeland,  who  had  (as  Miss  Clive's  acute- 
ness  had  discovered  some  months  before  tliis 
time,)  captivated  the  heart  of  a  young  baronet  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  about  to  be  married,  and 
a  breakfast  was  about  to  be  given  on  the  occasion. 

Lord  Bruce  was  among  those  friends  and  neigh- 
bors whom  Ml".  Freeland  called  together  to  rejoice 
with  him,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  The  ^ 
party  was  large,  and  he  saw  Ada  oncu  more ;  and 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  for  addiessing 
her  than  he  had  liitherto  found. 

Having  attended  the  pretty,  blushing,  smihng 
bride  to  church,  the  company  were  left  for  an 
awkward,  and,  to  some,  a  tedious  interval,  to  en- 
tertain themselves  as  best  they  could.  Mrs.  Free- 
land  and  Minna  retired  with  Janet.  Mr.  Freeland 
disappeared — shut  himself  up,  as  it  w;is  generally 
supposed,  to  weep  over  the  l?)ss  of  his  child,  ia 
solitude.  Miss  CUve  did  the  honors.  Ada  sat 
down  with  Grace  at  a  window.  It  was  a  liard 
frost,  and  the  little  girl  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
watch  the  wonderful  evolutions  which  Mr.  Free- 
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land's  laborers  were  pcrfoiniiiig-  upon  a  pond  be- 
iieath  the  house,  in  liouor  of  thu  day. 

Lovel  saw  the  movcnieiit  tVoni  the  fire-place 
to  tlie  Avhidow,  and  followed  them,  his  he^irt  beat- 
ing, as  it  ever  did  on  approaching  Ada,  with  agi- 
tation and  excitement — -with  vague  expectation 
and  unconquerable  hope.  He  had  .■stood  by  her 
-side  during  the  marriage  service,  and  lie  had  fan- 
cied that  she  was  not  unmoved  by  the  beautiful 
words  she  heard.  Once,  suddenly  and  involunta- 
rily he  had  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and  he 
had  fancied  that  her  long  drooping  eyelashes  had 
trembled,  and  that  a  color  had  stolen  to  her  cheek 
as  it  more  than  once  had  done  in  the  days  of  their 
early  acquaintance.  Yet  all  might  have  been  the 
fancy  of  a  too  vivid  imagiiiatioa 

Grace  was  looking  for  a  ehau-  when  he  joined 
them.  He  pushed  one  into  tlie  recess,  lifted  the 
chdd  upon  it,  and  stood  behind  her. 

But  he  was  not  left  in  peace — the  noise  of  the 
chair,  as  it  rolled  along,  attracted  attention,  and 
Mr.  Balder,  leaving  a  knot  of  people,  united  him- 
self to  the  group.  After  watching  the  skaters  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  turned  to  Lord  Bruce,  and  be- 
gan to  converse  with  him  on  his  plans  and  im- 
provements. There  is  a  certain  class  of  sensible 
and  well-meaning  men  who,  somewhat  naiTOw  in 
mind  tliemselves,  suppose  the  minds  of  others  to 
be  always  and  totally  engrossed  by  one  subject. 
Ml-.  Balder  was  of  this  class.  He  liad  a  very  ar- 
■  dent  admiration  for  Lord  Bruce,  and  beheld  with 
extreme  approbation  the  work  in  whicli  he  was 
engaged ;  in  consequence,  he  never  left  him  at 
peace.  Wherever  Lovel  went,  there  was  Mr.  Bal- 
der, with  his  just  praise  and  mmute  inquiries. 

Lovel  was,  especially  of  late  years,  very  for- 
bearing ;  but  on  this  occasion  forbearance  almost 
failed — he  answered  him  patiently,  but  shortly — 
human  virtue  could  do  no  more.  He  could  not 
exhibit  the  smallest  interest  in  his  conversation. 
After  a  time,  Mr.  Balder  began  to  see,  or  perhaps 
simply  to  feel,  tliat  he  was  dc  trop,  and  he  re- 
treated. 

They  were  once  more  alone.  A  pause  followed 
Mr.  Balder's  departure,  but  it  was  almost  instantly 
interrupted  by  Ada.  Tui-niug  to  Lovel,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  she  said — 

"  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  we  once  had 
on  the  subject  of  ambition  ?" 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  he  repUed,  and  a  flush 
crossed  his  brow,  as  he  wondered  where  she  would 
lead  hlra. 

"  I  think,"  she  continued,  in  that  tranquil  man- 
ner, whidi  seemed  to  lay  a  hand  upon  his  agita- 
tion, "  that  you  have  fulfilled  your  idea  of  what 
the  aim  of  greatness  should  be." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly, — ^he  scarcely  un- 
derstood what  she  intended  to  convey. 

•'  I  mean,"  she  said,  "  tliat  you  are  consistent. 
You  said  that  greatness  .should  not  be  a  selfish 
happiness,  and  you  do  not  make  at  so." 

It  was  a  eoEfessioB — sti-uck  as  she  had  been 
with  the  account  she  heard  of  Lovel's  actions 
and  intentions,  whicli  she  had  resolved  to  make, 
if  an  opportunity  should  arise,  and  Mr.  Balder's 
conversation  had  given  her  that  opportunity. 

^'  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so,"  he  fephed,  endeavor- 
ing to  speak  without  meaning — without  intruding 
his  .selfish  feelings  into  every  word  he  said  ;  "  I 
never  thought  that  mere  pro.sperity,  rank,  or  riches, 
«r  greatness,  cuold  make  me  happy,  and  tJiey  Aj 
not" 


"  But  your  dream  of  ambition  was  of  a  power 
to  do  good,  and  you  have  fulfilled  it." 

"  It  has  been  fulfilled  for  me,"  he  said,  seriously. 
"  The  remembrance  of  tlie  course  of  events,  which 
have  given  me  this  power — the  too  busy  stroke.? 
of  deatli — would  make  me  inexcusable,  if  I  failed 
to  endeavor  to  use  it  rightly."  He  paused,  tlien 
continued :  "  My  dream  of  ambition  has,  in  part, 
been  fulfilled;  but  stUI  I  say  the  same — even 
that  ambition  does  not  give  happines.s." 

There  Avas  a  short  silence ;  Ada  bent  forward 
and  spoke  to  Grace,  and  hstened  to  her  remarks ; 
when  she  raised  her  head,  Lovel  was  looking  at 
her  earnestly. 

"  And  you,"  lie  said,  with  an  alteration  in  liis 
manner,  "  are  your  dreams  unchanged  ?" 

•'They  have  vanished,"  she  rephed;  "1  h^ve 
no  dreams  riow !" 

"  May  they  not  be  replaced,"  he  said,  liis  voice 
taking  a  tone  of  deeper  emotion.  "  Does  no  hope 
cheer  the  future  of  your  life  ?" 

"  None,"  she  said,  steadily,  though  there  was 
softness  and  melancholy  in  her  manner — "  none, 
but  the  hope  that  I  may  leam  more  perfectly  to 
submit  to  my  lot." 

There  was  a  pause — Lovel  endeavored  to  com- 
mand his  voice,  but  in  vain ;  it  was  almost  un- 
heard in  its  agitation,  as  he  said,  "  In  all  the 
world,  is  there  no  hope,  no  love  that  could  give 
you  happiness  f" 

"  None  !"  she  repeated  resolutely,  tliough  sadly, 
averting  her  face  from  his  agitated  gaze. 

Once  again,  upon  the  altar  of  her  pride,  she 
had  .sacrificed  his  happiness  and  her  own  al.so. 
With  something  of  a  pang  she  owned  it  when  it 
was  too  late. 

A  silence  followed — neither  attempted  to  break 
it.  Grace,  though  little  conscious  of  all  that  had 
passed  in  her  hearing,  felt  instinctively  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  she  turned  to  Lovel  her 
sweet,  cliildish  face,  with  a  look  of  pity  and  re- 
grei 

He  stooped,  and  kissed  her  forehead  Avith  a 
quivering  lip.  Hoav  much  of  hope  had  been  ex- 
tinguished he  knew  only  by  the  darkness  gatliei^ 
ing  over  liis  future  life. 

A  moment  afterwards  breakfast  was  ready, 
and  Lord  Bi'uce  was  seated  by  ifc.  Freeland, 
and  forced  to  listen  to  the  Avitticisms  with  which 
Miss  Clive  was  endeavoring  to  cheer  the  .spirit*) 
of  her  friends. 

Wlien  the  stiff  and  stately  repast  was  over,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  departed,  and  after  having 
gathered  about  the  window  to  see  the  departure, 
the  party  began  to  break  up.  Lovel  looked 
round  for  Ada ;  he  would  not  have  her  think 
that  he  left  her  in  any  bitterness  of  spirit.  Was 
it  her  fault  if  she  found  it  impossible  to  love 
him  ?  was  it  her  fault  that  he,  in  inconsiderate  sel- 
fishness, had  forced  her  again  to  repel  his  hope- 
less passion  ? 

She  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  Avith 
Grace,  and  one  of  the  younger  boys.  He  Aveni 
hurriedly  towards  her,  and  Avithout  raising  his 
eyes,  simply  said — "As  I  leave  Glenardine  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  I  could  not  go  Avithout  Avish- 
ing  you  good-bye."  He  held  out  his  hand,  kissed 
Grace,  whose  blue  eyes  were  fixed  seriously  and 
anxiously  upon  him,  and  left  her. 
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It  so  falls  out. 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  beijjg  lucli'd  uiul  lost, 
Why.  then  ue  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothino. 

"  Mr  dear  Minna,"  began  Mss  Clive,  in  a  grayer 
tone  than  was  usual  to  lier,  on  calling  one  after- 
noon at  Holmedale,  four  or  five  months  after  Ja- 
net's marriage — "  I  must  ask  you  seriously  whe- 
ther my  remarks  upon  Lord  Bruce's  attentions  to 
you  have  had  any  effect  upon  your  mind ;  I  mean, 
my  dear,  upon  your  heart." 

"  A  very  serious  eifect,  iiicjeed,"  replied  Minna, 
in  a  tone  of  solemnity. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Minna,  I  ask  the  question 
from  good  motives.  I  meant  it  for  the  best,  I 
hoped  to  ensure  your  happiness,  but  I  have  heard 
some  news,  which  I  confess  would  make  me  re- 
joice to  be  assured  that  my  words  had  done  no 
mischief"     She  looked  really  anxious. 

"  Well,  Miss  Clive !"  said  Minna,  laughing,  "  I 
think  I  can  assure  you  that,  if  you  are  going  to 
announce  Lord  Bruce's  marriage,  I  shall  hear  it 
without  breaking  my  heart — that  is,  it  may  break 
perhaps,  for,  after  all  your  promises,  it  must  be 
confessed  it  will  be  a  sad  blow ;  but  I  thinlc  it 
will  heal  again." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Minna,  if  you  cai^  speak  like 
that,  you  do  reheve  my  mind.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  my  news  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage 
— I  wish  it  had-  -even  though  it  should  be  a  dis- 
appointment, dear  Minna,  to  my  hopes  for  you,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  lie  was  going  to  be 
married.  My  news  was  about  his  health.  I  met 
Ml-.  Balder  last  night,  and  he  told  me  that  he  un- 
derstood Lord  Bruce  was  very  seriously  ill — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  ordered  abroad 
instead  of  returning  to  Glenardine,  and  you  kiww 
what  that  always  means." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Minna  said,  seriously.  "But 
do  you  think  it  is  true  ?" 

"  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Mr.  Balder  had 
heard  it  from  Mr.  Macfarlane  yesterday  morning. 
Mr.  Macfarkne  had  heard  it — I  don't  know  how  ; 
but  he  is  good  authority.  Mr.  Balder  does  not 
seem  to  be  surprised.  Ho  says  he  has  always 
had  a  dread  of  this  fiiinily  disease, — consumption, 
you  know,  my  dear  Minna,  it  is  hereditary  in  the 
Macdonald's, — ever  since  he  remarked  the  won- 
derful likeness  of  Lord  Bruce  to  that  young  Mae- 
donald,  whose  picture  we  saw  in  the  late  lord's 
study  at  Glenardine.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it. 
I  never  felt  more  interested  in  any  j'oan"  man 
than  I  did  in  Lord  Bruce." 

"  How  pale  you  look,  Ada,"  said  little  Grace, 
who  was  sitting  at  Ada's  side,  in  one  of  the  win- 
dow.s,  working. 

"  Do  I  ?"  she  said,  with  a  faint  sirale,  "  that  is 
W)t  very  unusual,  is  it,  Grace  ?" 

Minna  looked  up,  with  a  quick  sharp  glance 
at  Ada,  then  stooping  over  her  drawing,  said, 
thoughtfully — 

"  I  only  believe  just  about  half  or  one  quarter 
of  what  you  have  heard,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
even  for  that — but  till  I  know  more,  I  will  not 
have  you  speak  in  that  melancholy  way.  Do 
you  know  what  has  made  him  ill  ?" 

"  Mr.  Balder  says,  overwork.  He  says  he  hears 
from  Mr.  Macfarlane  that  his  miad  is  never  at 


rest.  Mr.  Macfarlane  was  quite  angry  about  it 
when  he  was  down  here  ;  and  it  is  very  evident 
tliat  lie  does  not  take  much  moie  rest  in  London, 
by  his  speeches.  Did  you  read  his  speech  a 
fortnight  ago?" 

"JN^o,  we  are  not  politicians  in  this  house — 
what  was  it  about  ?" 

"  Oh !  it  was  about  the  colonies,  or  convicts, 
or  both;  I  forget  exactly  the  subject,  but  it  was 
magnificent — magnificent  in  eloquence,  Mr.  Bal- 
der says,  and  for  knowledge  and  information,  un- 
equalled by  any  speech  that  has  been  made  this 
year.  It  is  a  subject  he  is  much  interested  in,  it 
appears;  I  am  not,  myself;  England  is  enough 
for  me ;  but,  however,  Mr.  Balder  says  it  must 
have  required  months  of  study,  and  observation, 
and  inquiry,  to  have  collected  such  a  mass  of  in- 
formation. The  end  of  it  is,  that  he  is  quite  iU. 
You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Minna.  I  regret 
to  say,  it  is  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Balder  talked  to 
me  with  tears  in  his  eyes — Lord  Bruce  is  a  first 
favorite  with  him." 

Minna  glanced  again  at  Ada.  She  was  arrang 
ing  Grace's  work — attending  with  her  usual  care 
and  attention  to  all  the  wishes  and  fancies  of  the 
little  girl.  Minna  made  a  slight  movement  of 
her  head,  in  either  surprise  or  dissatisfaction, 
and  after  a  moment's  thought,  observed — 

"  I  still  believe  only  lialf  of  what  you  say ;  but 
that  Lord  Bruce  is  not  strong  I  can  quite  imagine. 
I  was  very  much  struck  by  his  looks  on  the  day 
of  Janet's  marriage.  It  may  be  overwork,  but 
my  belief  is,  that  there  are  some  people  who 
plague  him  ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  think  I  was  one."  Her  color  slight- 
ly rising,  and  her  manner  kindling,  she  continued 
— "  Lord  Bruce  is  one  of  those  people  who  touch 
one.  one  hardly  knows  why.  If  I  was  ever  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  I  think  it  would  haunt  me  od 
my  deathbed." 

•'  My  dear  Minna,"  exclaimed  Miss  Clive,  half 
laughing,  half  siiiprised,  " if  you  speak  in  this 
way,  you  must  not  expect  us  to  believe  your 
assertions  of  indifference." 

"  I  never  said  anything  about  indiffereijce,"  she 
replied,  with  some  warmth.  "  I  dicln't  pretend 
to  be  indifferent — I  bate  indifference.  But  if  you 
think,"  she  added,  cooling  (h)wn,  and  laughing  at 
her  own  asperity,  "  that  I  must  be  in  love  be- 
cause I  say  this,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  no 
one  co\ild  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  by  tell- 
ing me  that  Lord  Bruce  was  going  to  be  married 
to  some  '  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished'  Lon- 
don lady  to-morrow."  • 

"  Weil,  well,"  said  Miss  Clive,  a  little  puzzled 
at  the  excitement  of  Minna's  manner,  "  I  am  sure 
I  hope  he  will  live  to  find  a  good  wife  yet.  And 
now,  let  us  have  done  with  this  melancholy  sub- 
ject. Tell  me  about  my  friend  Janet.  Have 
you  heard  from  her  lately  ?  How  does  she  like 
her  travels  ?" 

"  We  lieard  from  her  yesterday,  from  Genoa. 
She  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  raptua-ous  enjoy- 
ment," Minna  said,  laughing;  "not  one  vexation 
yet.  Louisa  cannot  quite  understand  it.  Slie 
says,  she  is  sure  things  did  not  go  so  smoothly 
when  she  was  first  married." 

Ada  got  up  from  the  window,  replaceil  on  the 
table  the  book  she  was  readmg,  and  left  the 
room.  As  she  passed  her  cousin's  seat,  MiiMia 
looked  up,  and,  struck  by  her  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, said^  suddenly,  and  ds  if  after  deep 
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thought,  "  I  can't  believe  this  tale  of  yours  about 
Lord  Bruce,  Miss  Olive  ?  I  have  reasons  which 
make  me  doubt  it." 

But  Ada  did  not  pause  to  hear  them.     What 
could  Minna's  opinion  avail  ?  Tliere  ia  no  thought 


and  bestowing  a  thousand  kisses  on   Grace,  he 
tore  himself  away. 

Both  Ada  and  Grace  enjoyed  their  solitude; 
but  it  was  a  quiet  enjoyment.  Ada's  spirits 
were  never  liigh  ;  and  of  late,  had  been  more  de- 


more    powerful   to   destroy   illusions,  to   break  :  pressed  than  usual;  and  Grace,  witliout  apparent 
down  barriers,  to  awaken   repentance,  remorse,  i  reason,  became   more    thoughtful    and  subdued 


and  regret,  than    that  contained  in  the  simple 
words — "  Too  late." 

Tlie  truth  of  Miss  Olive's  account  was  confirm- 


than  Ada  had  ever  seen  her.  Though  it  is  weak 
.and  idle  to  iiididge  in  a  watching  for,  and  dread 
of,  presentiments,  yet  coming  events  do  some- 


ed  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  j  times  cast  their  shadows  before 


Ada's  presence.  He  said,  Lord  Bruce  had  been 
desirous  to  return  to  Glenardine ;  but  had  been 
ordered  to  remain  in  London  for  the  present,  un- 
der tlie  care  of  an  eminent  physician,  and  was, 
he  believed,  to  pass  the  winter  abroad.  He  said, 
he  hoped  there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness ;  but 
he,  in  common  with  all  who  approached  him,  was 
much  attached  to  Lord  Bruce,  and  he  evidently 
was  uneasy.  He  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Freeland, 
that  on  Lovel's  first  arrival,  an  old  woman  had 
observed  to  him,  "  It's  a  bonnie  face  the  young 
laird  has  got ;  but  it's  like  the  rest  of  them — the 
tokens  of  length  of  days  are  wanting  there."  He 
affected  to  smile  at  the  prediction ;  but  evident- 
ly it  haunted  his  imagination. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

In  hope  a  king  doth  go  to  war ; 

In  hope  a  lover  lives  full  long; 
In  hope  a  merchant  sails  full  far; 

In  hope  just  men  do  suffer  wrong ; 
In  hope  a  ploughman  sows  his  seed  ; 
Thus  hope  helps  thousands  at  their  need. 
Then  faint  not,  heart,  among  the  rest: 
Whatever  chance,  hope  thou  the  best. 


Oh  !  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day, 
'TwHs  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

LONQFBLLOW. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeland  and  Minna  left  Holmedale  for  a  week's 
visit  to  a  relation,  who  lived  at  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  distance.  The  whole  family  liad  been  in- 
vited; but,  as  Ada  declined  the  invitation,  Grace 
earnestly  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
■with  lier.  The  tie  subsisting  between  these  two 
was  remarkable.  That  Grace  should  so  love 
Ada, — a  tender  and  caressant  child,  with  a  pas- 
sion for  all  that  was  superior  and  beautiful, — 
was  not,  perhaps,  extraordinary ;  but  Ada's  de- 
votion to  the  little  girl  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  Grace  to  her.  She  had  touched  a  place 
in  her  lieart  which  no  human  being  had  ever 
touched,  unless,  perhaps,  one ;  and  the  impres- 
sion wiiich  the  child  had  made  was  the  deepest 
of  the  two. 


lilr.  Freeland  consented  to  the   request,  but 
with  an  inward  reluctance,  wliich,  when  after- j  you,  tiiat  I  wish  to  live  for." 


A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Freeland's  departure, 
Mrs.  Forbes,  who  was  going  to  follow  lier  family, 
good-naturedly  sent  her  pony-phaeton  and  little 
postillion  as  a  temporary  present  to  Grace,  to 
amuse  her,  she  said,  during  Jier  solitude. 

One  lovely  afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  past,  and  the  evening  breeze  was  blowing 
freshly  and  softly,  Ada  and  Grace  set  off  for  a 
drive. 

"  Ada,"  said  little  Grace,  after  they  had  pro- 
ceeded a  good  way  in  silence,  "  May  I  ask  you 
something  ?" 

"  Yes,  Grace,  anything  you  please,"  she  re- 
plied, smiling. 

"  Then,  do  you  tliink  that  I  am  going  to  die  I"  • 
She  look  up  seriously  in  Ada's  face. 
"  My  dear  Grace,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 
"  Why,  last  night,  Ada,  I  heard  nurse  say  to 
Betsy,  that  shi  thought  I  should.  I  know  I  ouglit 
not  to  have  listened,  as  they  thought  I  was  asleep, 
and  I  did  very  soon  show  that  I  Avas  awake ;  but 
just  at  first  I  was  so  surprised,  and  so  curious, 
that  I  quite  forgot  that  I  was  doing  wi-ong.     Do 
you  think  I  was  very,  very  wrong  f 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  be  wrong," 
Ada  said,  affectionately. 

"No,  indeed,  I  only  forgot.  But,  Ada,  nurse 
said  that  she  thought  I  should  die ;  she  sai^  chil- 
dren like  me  always  died — what  am  I  like  ? — and 
then  Betsy  said,  yes,  and  that  lately  she  thought- 
my  cheeks  had  been  too  red,  and  my  eyes  too 
bright ;  what  do  you  think,  Ada  ?" 

"  My  dear  Grace,  I  hope  yom-  cheeks  are  a  sign 
of  health."  and  slie  smiled  at  the  little  gui,  though 
the  words  with  a  pang  of  fear  struck  upon  her 
heart. 

"  You  don't  think  I  shall  die,  then  ?" 
"  We  may  any  of  us  die  at  any  time,  and  we , 
should  try,  dear  Grace,  always  to  be  ready ;  but 
you  should  thitik  of  nothing  more.  Your  nurse 
was  foolish  to  speak  like  that ;  but  you  know, 
Grace,  her  speaking  does  not  make  you  ill."' 

"  No,"  said  Grace,  gravely.  After  a  moment 
she  continued,  "  Do  you  know,  Ada,  I  did  not 
tlie  least  mind  what  she  said  ?  I  often  think  of 
dying,  and  sometimes  I  think  how  very  much  I 
should  hke  to  see  that  other  world  I  learn  so. 
much  about.  Should  you  be  very  sorry  to  die, 
Ada?" 

"  No,  Grace,"  she  replied,  sadly  ;  "  not  if  I  was 
fit  to  die ;  there  is  nothing  in  tliis  world,  except 


■ward.'<  recalled,  made  him  a  slave  to  presenti- 
ments for  life. 

"  Ada,  my  dear,"  he  said,  warmly  embracing 
her,  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  as  he  departed, 
'•  we  leave  Grace  to  you ;  you  must  take  care  of 
her.     But  I  need  not  say  this ;  for,  I  believe  she 


"  Ada,  may  I  ask  you  sometliing  ?"  again  the 
little  girl  inquired.  Receiving  Ada's  sweet  smile, 
slie  went  on,  "  Are  you  unhappy  ?  I  have  often 
wished  so  much  to  know." 

"  Not  very  unhappy,"  she  replied ;  "  I  only  feel 
tliat    I  liave  no  place  in  the  world;  there  are 


IS  as  dear  to  you  as  she  is  to  me.     Indeed,  Ada, '  none  to  care  whether  I  live  or  die." 

we  all  feel  your  kindness  to  our  child."     And  on  '      "  Oh  !  Ada,"    Grace  said,    with   tears   in    her 

the  spell  of  that  gratitude,  embnicing  her  again, '  eyes. 
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"  I  did  not  mean  you,  Grace.  I  know  you  loVe 
me,  and  perhaps  it  is  your  love  that  has  made 
me  feel  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  loved."  The 
]5roud  heart  had  humbled. itself  at  last,  to  confess 
tliat  even  human  sympathy  was  a  priceless  gift. 

A  sudden  jerk  of  the  ponies  and  the  caniage 
threw  Grace  from  her  seat.  Ada  stooped  to  raise 
her,  and  tlie  next  instant  perceived  that  the  po- 
nies, alarmed  by  some  object  in  the  neighboring 
field,  were  becoming  unmanageable  by  the  young 
po.stillion.  She  was  looking  round  to  discover  if 
there  would  be  time  and  safety  to  leave  the 
carriage,  when  with  another  jerk  the  boy  wsis 
thrown  from  the  saddle,  and  the  horses  flew  off 
like  a  whirlwind. 

Grace,  deadly  pale,  laid  her  head  on  Ada's 
knee.  Ada  looked  round  despah-ingly.  A  long, 
long  road  before  them :  no  rising  of  the  ground, 
notiiing  to  stop  or  save  them.  She  stooped  over 
(irace,  and  kissed  her,  saying,  "  We  must  be  still, 
dear  Grace,  and  wait,  and  we  may  be  saved ;  if 
not,  this  is  the  death  of  which  you  spoke,  and  you 
must  not  fear ;"  and  she  put  her  arm  round  her 
waist,  raised  her  up,  and  held  her  .steadily,  en- 
deavoring the  while  to  collect  her  o  wn  bewilder- 
ed thoughts. 

They  went  on  and  on — faster  and  faster — with 
a  speed  that  made  reflection  impossible.  But  it 
could  not  go  on  for  ever ;  suddenly  Ada  saw  be- 
fore them  safety  or  destruction,-^estruction,  for 
a  wooden  gate  stood  directly  in  the  way ;  safety, 
for  the  road,  slightly  turning,  began  to  slope  up 
a  hill.  Almost  before  she  could  observe  that  there 
Was  a  choice,  the  choice  was  made,  and  thought 
and  sense  were  lost  in  one  moment.  Tlie  horses 
dashed  against  the  gate  with  aAvful  violence,  and 
die  carriage  was  shattered  to  atoms. 

Ada  was  stunned  but  for  a  few  muiutes ;  when 
she  came  to  herself,  laborers  from  a  neighboring 
field  were  collecting  about  them.  She  was  up  in 
an  instant,  one  thought  only  in  her  mind — Grace. 
Grace  was  lying  by  her  side,  calm,  pale,  lovely 
—her  limbs,  as  it  seemed,  unhurt :  no  contortion 
in  her  face.  Ada  i-aised  her  in  an  iigony  of  fear 
and  anguish,  and  one  faint  moan  j)roclaimed  that 
she  lived, 

"  To  the  nearest  house,"  she  said,  imploringly, 
to  the  men  who  stood  around  her ;  and  she  assist- 
#ed  to  lay  the  senseless  form  of  the  child  on  one 
of  the  cushions  of  the  shattered  carriage. 

The  men  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  broad,  un- 
intelligible Scotch  dialect,  then  raising  tlie  cusliion 
on  which  the  child  was  laid,  bore  her  gently  along, 
Ada  following,  unconscious  of  all,  unheeding  all, 
but  Grace ;  her  own  head  stunned  and  bewilder- 
ed— awake  only  to  the  one  thought  of  the  child 
oommitted  to  her  charge. 

The  men  led  tlie  way  across  a  field,  into  a  nar- 
row walk  trimmed  with  evergreens,  through  some 
offices,  by  a  low  d(Jor  into  a  house,  and  up  a  wind- 
ing stair.  Tlie  winding  stairs  led  to  a  long  gal- 
lery, !ind  as  tliey  reached  the  top,  an  old  woman, 
])repared  by  a  messenger  for  their  arrival,  came 
To  meet  them,  and,  opening  the  door  of  a  large 
room,  directed  that  Grace  should  be  laid  upon  the 
Vied.  Ada  felt  as  if  her  countenance  was  familiar, 
but  when  or  where  she  had  seen  her,  she  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  power  to  endeavor  to  I'ecall. 

Grace  lay  immovable.  Ada  bent  over  her, 
called  her  by  name,  rubbed  the  small,  white 
hands ;  then  finding  tlwt  all  such  attempts  to  re- 
store lier  were  vain,  besran  to  rouse  her  mind  to 


all  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  case.  Leaving 
the  child  for  a  time  to  the  care  of  the  old  woman, 
she  asked  a  maid  who  was  standing  vacantly  eta- 
ring  at  the  door,  to  give  her  a  pen  and  ink. 

"  I  must  write  instantly,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried 
voice,  "  and  we  must  find  a  messenger  to  go  to 
Mr.  Frecland  without  a  moment's  delay." 

"Tliis  way,  ma'am,  you  will  find  everything 
you  can  want.  It's  been  a  bad  haccideut;  but 
don't  fret  yomself :  tliis  way,  ma'am,"  and  she  led 
her  into  a  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open — 
hastily  and  good-naturedly  collecting  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  in  a  moment. 

Ada  began  to  write,  seatbg  herself  at  the  wri- 
ting-table. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord — I'm  sure  1 
thought  your  lordship  was  out,"  were  the  next 
words  that  fell  on  Ada's  .startled  ear. 

She  looked  up,  and,  in  a  door-way  that  seemed 
to  lead  from  an  inner  room,  Lord  Bruce  was  stand- 
ing. He  appeared  for  a  moment  immovable, 
from  astonishment ;  but,  recovering  himself,  came 
towards  the  table. 

A  blush  of  shame  and  surprise  mounted  to 
Ada's  temples,  as  the  conviction  flashed  on  hei 
mind  that  she  was  at  Glenardine,  and  in  Lord 
Bruce's  own  sitting-room ;  but  the  circumstances 
were  too  painful  and  pressing,  and  her  own  na- 
tm'e  too  lofty  to  allow  her  to  be  abashed  by  so 
simple  a  mistake ;  and  before  he  could  speak  die 
had  risen,  and  in  a  few  cahn  words  had  explained 
the  occasion  of  her  intrusion. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  house- 
maid, cm-tseying  and  apologizing,  as  the  counte- 
nances of  Ada  and  Lord  Bruce,  their  heightened 
color  and  emban-assed  air,  made  her  fear  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of  some  heinous  crime — "  I  am 
sure  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon;  but  we  all 
thought  your  lordship  was  out,  and  Miss  Mowbray 
seemed  so  very  hasty — I  am  sure  I  did  it  for  tho 
best." 

"  There  is  no  harm  done,  Anna,"  said  Lord 
Bruce,  kindly ;  "  I  am  sure  Miss  Mowbray  will 
forgive  you ;"  and,  turning  to  Ada,  with  the  qui- 
etest and  most  self-possessed  manner,  he  begged 
her  to  retiu'u  to  her  charge,  and  to  leave  aU  ar- 
rangements to  him.  "  Mr.  Freeland,  you  say,  is 
at  Inverness,"  he  inquired ;  "  my  groom  shall  go 
for  him — I  wiU  -WTite — trust  me,  everything  sJiaJl 
be  done." 

During  the  first  hours  of  the  night.  Lord  Bnice 
kept  himself  aloof.  He  would  not  by  his  presence 
remind  Ada  that  she  was  under  liis  roof.  Evcrj- 
thiiig  that  could  be  done  for  her  or  for  Grace — 
every  thoughtful  attention  for  her  comfort,  which, 
though  unneeded  and  mmiarked,  even  in  its  un-  . 
consciousness  was  grateful — was  done  as  by  an 
invisible  hand,  Ada,  wrapt  in  an  agony  of  fear 
and  anxiety,  lost  all  remembrance  of  where  ebo 
was. 

But  when  every  remedy  had  failed — wlien 
every  attem]it  to  rouse  the  child  from  licr  stupor 
had  been  vain — when  the  physician,  having  pro- 
nounced the  words,  "No  hope,"  rejoined  Lovcl, 

I  and  commented  compassionately  on  the  despair- 
ing  countenance  with  which  the  young  lady  had 

I  heard  his  opinion,  he  could  no  longer  restrtun  liim- 

'  self;  he  would  visit  her,  he  would  .«how  her  that 

'  she  was  not  alone  in  her  grief. 

I      He  entered  the  room  where  Grace  was  lying. 

I  It  was  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  Ada  was  Uiere 
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alone.  The  attendants  were  some  watcliing,  some 
resting  in  an  adjoining  room ;  they  had  left  her  at 
her  own  request ;  when  she  heard  tliat  all  further 
care  was  in  vain, — alone  she  had  deshed  to  watch 
the  ebbing  life  of  the  young  being  who  had  visited 
her  lonely  heart,  as  an  angel  of  love  and  comfort. 
The  lamp,  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
bed,  fell  on  her  pale,  sad  countenance ;  she  was 
stooping  over  the  child,  her  eyes  resting  on  the 
still  lovely  face,  the  fingers  of  the  small  cold  hand 
clasped  in  hers. 

Level  approached  her,  and  stood  by  her  side  in 
silence. 

"  There  is  no  sufferuig  there,"  he  said  at  last, 
after  contemplating  the  fair  face  before  him. 

She  looked  up  and  shook  her  head,  but  scarcely 
as  if  conscious  of  his  presence. 

"  I  knew  her  but  httle,"  he  contmued,  after  a 
moment,  "but  I  have  often  remarked  that  she 
jjeemed  too  tender,  too  sensitive,  to  bear  the  rough 
trials  of  life.  Is  it  not  better  for  her  to  die  before 
they  bhght  her  fail"  and  innocent  beauty  '<" 

"  It  is — far  better,"  she  said ;  but  so  sadly,  that 
it  almost  overpowered  liim. 
He  turned  away. 

The  lamp  was  burning  dim,  and  he  went  to- 
wards it  to  arrange  it  before  he  left  the  room. 
As  the  flame  shone  bright  again,  Ada  looked  up ; 
and  for  the  first  time  was  struck  by  the  alteration 
in  Lovel's  appearance.  Beneath  the  full  Ught  of 
the  lamp,  the  ravages  of  disease  were  plainly 
seen — the  extreme  paleness  of  his  cheek,  and  the 
languor  of  his  eyes,  and  of  his  whole  air  and  coun- 
tenance. Her  consciousness  began  to  return ;  and 
tiioughts  and  fears,  which  of  late  had  often  occu- 
pied her  mind,  and  wliich  the  starthng  events  of 
the  day,  and  the  stunning  effects  of  her  fall  npon 
her  own  braiir  had  banished,  were  recalled. 

She  loosened  her  hand  from  tliat  of  Gr^ce,  and 
went  towards  him. 

*'  There  is  nothing  further  to  be  done,"  she  said, 
in  her  tone  of  calm  sadness ;  "  or  if  there  should 
be,  there  are  many  to  assist  me.  It  is  ah-cady 
very  late;  you  must  not  forget  that  you  have 
been  ill" 

His  heart  swelled  with  emotion  as  she  spoke — 
at  her  movement,  at  her  words,  tlie  blood  tinged 
his  pale  ciieek  with  crimson ;  but  he  turned  away 
his  head,  and  restrained  himself."  Neither  by  word 
nor  by  look  would  he  remind  her  of  that  which 
once  had  been,  of  that  which  still  was  beating 
eve;i  witli  the  pulse  of  life  within  him. 

•'  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  sliglit  smile ;  "  but 
I  am  not  ill  now ;  and  I  think  I  should  only  be 
more  restless  if  I  went  to  bod." 

She  retmnevl  to  the  side  of  her  dying  charge, 
and  lie  left  the  room. 


The  hours  went  by,  and  Ada  still  sat  immova- 
ble, inmiovable  as  the  senseless  child  before  her. 

At  dawn  of  day.  Lord  Bruce  again  entered  the 
room.  By  the  light  of  tlie  fading  lamp,  he  fan- 
cied, after  contemplating  her  for  a  moment,  that 
(here  was  a  change  in  tlie  c(;untenance  of  the  lit- 
tle girl.  He  extinguished  the  lamp,  gently  open- 
e<l  the  sliutters,  and  suffered  tlie  sunlight  to  fall 
upon  her  fac(!.  The  etfi^ct  was  almost  immediate. 
Her  eyes  opened — a  snide  like  a  glory  illumined 
lier  pale  features ;  slio  stretclicil  out  her  hand,  and 
faintly  murmured,  '•  The  sun — the  sun." 

'•  It  is  tlie  sun  of  anotlier  world,"  Lord  Bruce 


said,  sadly,  as  he  tm-ned  from  the  child — whose 
countenance,  even  in  its  brightness  and  beauty, 
was  shadowed  with  the  approach  of  death — to  the 
eager  gaze  of  hope  that  lit  up  Ada's  eyes. 

The  smile  faded — the  eyelids  closed — but  the 
pale  lips  began  to  move.  Ada  stooped  nearer, 
and,  soft  and  sweet,  she  heard  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  child's  "  Evening  Hymn." 

"  I  lay  my  body  down  to  sleep. 
Let  angels  guard  my  head  ; 
And  through  the  hours  of  darkness  keep 
Their  waich  around  my  bed. 

"With  cheerful  heart  I  close  mine  eyes, 
Since  Thou  wilt  not  remove ; 
And  in  the  morning  let  me  rise, 
Rejoicing  in  Thy  love." 

The  last  verse  was  repeated  as  with  pain  and 
weariness ;  and  when  she  had  done,  the  child  Ian- 
g*iidly  turned  her  head  aside. 

"  Grace !"  cried  Ada,  pressing  her  lips  on  her 
cheek,  with  such  a  piercing  voice,  as  might  wake 
the  dead. 

Grace  moved  again — opened  her  large  blue 
eyes — fixed  them  on  Ada — smiled — and  died. 

Lovel  retreated,  and  left  Ada  alone. 

When  he  returned  again,  he  approached  the 
bed,  and,  stooping  over  tlie  fair  young  sleeper, 
kissed  her  cold  cheek. 

"  And  now  you  must  leave  her,"  he  said,  in  a 
low,  firm  voice,  to  Ada ;  "  you  must,  uideed." 

She  rose  and  followed  liim. 

As  they  reached  the  door  of  the  room  which 
liad  been  prepared  for  her,  he  stopped,  and  said — 
"  If  you  would  prefer  returning  to  Holniedale,  a 
can-iage  shall  be  ready  at  any  horn'  you  please. 
Mr.  Freeland  cannot,  I  fear,  be  here  before  the 
evening ;  but  if  you  will  remain  here,  you  will  be 
undisturbed.  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  immedi- 
ately." 

"  I  will  stay,"  she  said,  gently.  In  her  voice, 
in  her  air,  there  was  a  sadness,  a  desolation,  a  pas- 
siveness,  a  humility,  which  conquered  and  mas- 
tered every  resolution  which  had  been  formed 
within  him. 

With  a  quick  impulsive  movement  he  took  her 
hand. 

She  made  no  effort  to  withdraw  it. 

"  Ada !"  he  said,  passionately,  the  whole  of 
love  "  caught  up  and  uttered  "  in  that  single  word. 

Slie  still  stood,  unreproving,  immovable — tUl 
a  large  tear,  the  first  she  had  shed  that  night, 
gathered  in  her  dark  downcast  lashes,  and  fell 
upon  her  cheek. 

She  turned  away  her  head. 

He  raised  for  one  instant  her  hand  to  lib  lips, 
and  left  her. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  he  was  on  his  road  t<) 
Edinburgh ;  and  bright  as  the  morning  sunlight 
which  danced  npon  the  mountains,  was  the  dream 
of  hope  and  joy  that  was  gladdening  liis  heart. 


"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched,  but  to  fine  is- 
sues." True,  clear,  and  .strong,  beneath  t!ie  hard 
surface  of  her  faults,  there  was  a  higli  and  holy 
nature  in  Ada  Mowbray,  and  in  time  it  rijx^ned  ; 
but  we  will  not  follow  her  further — we  v/ill  not 
j^aint  the  joys  that  softened,  the  temptations  that 
tried,  the  sorrow  which,  after  a  short  briglit  day 
of  happiness,  guided  her  lonely  footsteps  on  the 
path  of  perfection.      We  have  had  enough,  and 
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perhaps  too  much  of  the  Discipline  of  Life — if  I  — ^many,  after  honest  consideration,  will  be  forced 
any  would  have  more,  they  will  find  a  tale  of  |  to  confess,  that  to  them  the  circumstances  that 
living  interest  in  the  history  of  their  own  lives,  have  tried,  and  blest  them,  have  passed  over  their 
But  tliough  the  discipline  of  life  is  the  same  to  |  head,  as  tlio  sunshine  and  the  rain  pass  over  the 
all,  it  is  the  same  only  to  tJiose  who  use  it  as  such  |  barren  soil  of  the  desert. 


